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PEEFACE. 



In the following pages I have endeavoured to provide, for 
one shilling, the modt attractive and useful Handbook 
to London, which, after many years of labour and con- 
sideration, I could compress within a necessarily limited 
space. If it be compared with other shilling Handbooks, 
I think it may be found to possess some advantages over 
them. If, without comparison, it be accepted upon its 
own merits, I shall be the more fortunate and gratified. 

I have to express my thanks to Mr. Sulman for having 
successfully carried out my plan for the illustrations, 
which, being original, I hereby notify my intention to 
protect from piracy as far as I am able. 

I hope to publish a new edition of this book annually — 
as I do of the ' Eoyal Gruide to the London Charities * — 
I therefore expect to have the opportunity of adding to, 
and improving hereafter, what I have herein written; 
and, with that view, I shall esteem it a great favour if 
any kind reader will forward to me, at the publishers', 
any data or corrections for future editions. 

HEEBERT FRY. 
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Pall Mali, 127. 

Baleig^, 127. 

Beform, 119. 

Be-union, 56. 

Boyal Thames Taoht, 148. 

Savage, 56. 

Scientific 128. 

St James's, 151. 

St Stephen's, 257. 
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Clubs — eonUnued. 

Stafford, 128. 

Thatched House, 182. 

Temple, 67. 

Travellers', 119. 

Turf, 150. 

TJni(m, 10. 

United University, 116. 

Service, 118. 

Wanderers', 119. 

Westminster, 148. 

Whitefriars, 67. 

Whitehall, 27. 

White's, 135. 

Windham, 120. 
Coaches, 148. 
Coal Exchange, 26.3. 
Cobden, Biduurd, 117. 
Cockney, 217. 
Cock Lane Ghost, 199. 
Cocker, Grave of, 244. 
Cockpit Gate, 28. 
Cockspur Street, 117. 
Coffee-house, The First, 227. 
Coffee-houses, Wits', 57, 69. 
College, Heralds', 85. 

_ (Royal), of Physicians. 10. 

(Boyal), of Surgeons, 189. 

Colney Hatch, 277. 
Colonial Office, 27. 
Columbia Market, 273. 
Commercial Docls, 266. 
Commissionnaires, 301. 
Conduit Mead, 170. 

Street, 129. 

Congregational Chapels, 298. 
Constitution Hill, 150. 
Consulates, 314. 

Cookery, National School of, 163. 
Co-operative Societies, — 

Army and Navy, 126. 

, Junior, 127. 

Civil Service Co-operative, 139. 

Civil Service Supply, 19, 62. 
Copenhagen Fields, 277. 
Cork Street, 136. 
Com Exchange, 97* 
Comhill, 226. 

, Standard at, 226. 

Corsica, Ein^ Theodore of, 172. 
Coutts's Bank, 52. 



Covent Garden, 56. 

, Evans's, 57. 

', , Floral HaU, 57. 

■ Market, 56. 

Theatre, 59. 

Coventry House, 151. 

Crane dourt, 80. 

Cranboume Alley, 18, Street, 19. 

Craven House, 66. 

Craven Street 50. 

Creed Lane, 86. 

Cremome, 2.50. 

Cricket Grounds- 
Lord's, 166. 
Eennington Oval, 247. 
Prince's, 153. 

Cripplegate, 213. 

Crix^ford's Gaming^houBe, 134. 

Crossness, 253. 

Crosby Hall, 229. 

Cromwell, Oliver, in King Street, 28. 

— 1 at Whitehall, 23. 

y Married, 213. 

, Buried, 35. 

, Gibbeted, 165. 

, Head of, 42. 

Crown Jewels, 105. 

Cmtohed Friars, 97. 

Crystal Palace, 277. 

, Picture Gallery, 280. 

, Aquarium, 280. 

Cuckold's Point, 262. 

Custom House, 263. 

Dues, 3. 

Daily Chronide, 77. 

News, 77. 

Telegraph, 77. 

Dalston, 280. 
Danes Inn, 66, 
Datchet, 295. 
Davies Street, 170. 
Dean Street, Soho, 172. 
Dean's Yard, 28, 39. 
De Foe, at « Tom's', 58. 

, in the Pillory, 72. 

•, in ComhUl, 227. 



-'s Grave, 233. 



Deptford, 267. 

, Foreign cattle depot, 267. 

Devereux Court, 69. 
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Devil Tavern, 73: 
Devonshire Gbms, 150. 

House, 149. 

, Eemble Collection of 

Plays, 150. 
Dickens on City Ohnrches, 97. 

and Thackeray, 193. 

at Fox-under-the-Hill, 54. 

in the Borough, 243-4. 

in Golden Square, 128. 

Dirty Dick, 228; 
Docks (London), 264^ 
Doctors' Commons, 86. 
Dover Street, 149. 
Dowgate, 115. 
Down Street, 157. 
Downing Street, 26. 
Doulton's Pottery, 254. 
Drainage, 252. 
Drummond's Bank, 20. 
Drury Court, 65. 
Drury Lane, 59. 
Dudley Street, 177. 
Duke of York's Column, 124. 

School, 251. 

Duke Humphrey, Dining with, 87. 
Duke Street Adelphi, 52. 

-, PiccadiUy, 142. 

, Oxford Street, 169. 

Dulwich, 280: 

College, 280. 

Gallery, 281. 

Durham House, 52. 

Ealtng, 281. 
Kast India Docks, 269. 
Edgware Boad, 166. 
Edmonton, 281. 
Egyptian Hall, 

, Mansion House, 220. 

, PiccadiUy, 146. 

Eleanor's (Q.) Cross, 51. 
Elephant and Castle Station, 246. 
Elgin House, 151. 
Elizabeth (Q.), Statue of, 79. 

and Bishop, 194. 

and Essex, 111. 

Ely Chapel, 194. 

Place, 194. 

Embassies, 314. 
Enfield, 282. 



Engine Street, 151. 
Epping, 282. 
Epsom, 282. 
Erith, 283. 
Esher, 283. 
Essex, Earl of. 111. 

House, 69. 

Street, 69. 

Chapel, 69. 

Euston Square Terminus, 303. 
Eton College, 283. 
Evans's Supper Booms, 56. 
Exchange, Coal, 263. 

^ Com, 97. 

, Boyal, 224. 

, Stock, 226. 

Exchequer Office, 27. 
Execution Dock, 261. 
Exeter Change, 62. 
Exeter Hall, 60. 

Fabbinodon Mariket, 81. 

Street, 81. 

Station, 83. 

Fenchurch Street Terminus, 229. 
Fenian Conspiracy, 204. 
Fetter Lane, 79. 

Chapel, 80. 

Whitehorseinn, 80. 

Field Lane, 195. 

Field of Forty Footsteps, 175. 

Finchley, 286. 

Finsbury, 232. 

Park, 283. 

Fire of London, 238. 
Fish-market, 262. 
Fishmongers Company, 238. 

Hall, 289. 

Fleet Ditch, 81. 

Market, 81. 

Marriages, 82. 

Prison, 82. 

Biver, 82. 

Street, 72-81. 

Fletcher, John, 242, 
Floral Hall, 57. 
Flower Market, 57. 
Folly Theatre, 51. 
Foreign Cattle-depot, 267. 

Churches, 297. 

Office, 26. 
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Foster Lane, 210. 

Founder's Conrt, 227. 

Foundling Hospital, 185. 

Foxe, John, 213. 

Fox Court, Gray's Inn Laoe> 192. 

Friday Street, 215. 

Friends' l^eeting Homses, 298. 

Burial Ground, 233. 

Fry, Mrs., at Newgate, 198. 
Fruit Market, 56. 
Fulham, 284. 

J Bishop of London's House, 

284. 
Ful wood's Rents, 191. 
Fumival's Inn, 193. 

Gatbtt Theatre, 62. 
Gainsborough's House, 120. 
Gallery'of lUustration, 127. 
Garrick, David, 203. 

-, died, 52. 



Street, 19, 



Gardens — 

Botanic, 131. 

Chelsea Botanic, 250. 

Koyal Horticultural, 163. 

Kew, 287. 

Zoological, 131. 
Gas, 4. 

General Post-office, 209. 
Geographical Society (Boyal), 145. 
Geological Society (Royal), 144. 

Museum ana School, 140. 

George Street, Strand, 52. 

, Hanover Squsxe^ 171. 

Gerard Street, 173. 
German Gallery, 130. 

HosDital, 280. 

German Reed's Entertainment, 130. 
Giltspur Street, 198. 

Compter, 199. 

Great Cumberland Street, 168. 

Marlborough Street, 129. 

Portland Street, 171. 

Surrey Street, 246. 

Glasshouse Street, 128. 
Gkbe Newspaper, 61. 
Gloucester House, 151. 
Gk)g and Magog, 218. 
Golden Square, 128. 
Gx>ld8mith, Oliver, 75. 



Goldsmith, at Surgeons' Hall, 84. 

, at Green Arbour Court, 

198. 
■ ■ ■» at Canonbnry, 236. 
Gk)ldBmiths' Company, 210. 
Gk)8weU Road, 2ia 
Government OiBces, 20, 26, 27. 
Gower, John, 241. 
Gower Street, 177. 
Graceohurch Street, 97. 
Grafton Street, 136. 
Gravesend, 270. 
Gray's Inn, 191. 

, Lord Bacon at, 191. 

Chapel, 191. 

Half, 191. 

Road, 192. 

Lane, 192. 



, Verulam Buildings, 191. 

Grecian Coffee-house, 69. 
Great Eastern Railway, 302, 

Northern Railway, 302. 

Western Railway, 166, 302. 

' Great Tom,' 43. 
Great Fire, 238. 

Plague, 129, 195. 

Great Rusoell Street, Bloomsbory, 

174. 
„^ — . , — __^ — ^ Covent Gar- 
den, 57. 



Turnstile, 187. 



Greek Street, Soho, 173. 
Greenhithe, 284. 
Green Park, 150. 
Greenwich, Bellot Obelisk, 267. 

Hospital, 267. 

Chapel, 268. 

Observatory, 269. 

Park, 269. 



— , Merchant Seamen's 

Hospital, 268. 

, Steamboat Pier, 267. 

— ' ^ Royal Naval College, 

268. 
-, Whitebait Dinners, 269. 



Gresham College, 231. 

Lectures, 231. 

Grimaldi, 235. 
Grocers' Company, 220. 
Grosvenor Canal, 252. 
GaUery, 136. 
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Grosvexxor House Collection, 187. 

Place, 126, 153. 

' Square, 169. 

Street, 137. 

Grote, George, 128. 
Grab Street 214. 
GnildhaU, 218. 

Library, 219. 

Museum, 21d. 

Gutter Lane, 215. 
Guy Faux, 253. 
Guy's Hospital, 242. 
Gwyune, Nell, 65, 121, 190. 

HabbbdashebiI' Oompany, 215. 
Hackney, 284. 

Coaches, 284. 

Haggerstone, 284. 
Half Moon Street. 150. 
Hamilton Place, 151. 
Hammersmith, 284. 
Hammam Turkish Baths, 135. 
Hampstead Heath, 175. 

Road, 175. 

Hampton Court, 284. 
Hanging Sword Alley, 80. 
Hanover Chapel, 129. 

Court, Long Acre, 19. 

Square, 171. 

Street, 129. 

Hauway Street, 174. 
HanweU, 285. 
Harewood House, 170. 

Place, 170. 

Harrow School, 286. 

Bead, 166. 

Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 184. 
Haymarket, 138. 

Theatre, 117. 

Hatcham, 284. 
Hatfield, John, 43. 
Hatton Garden, 194. 
Haverstock Hill, 175. 
Haydon, B. R. 147. 
Haynau, Marshal, 260. 
Hedge Lane, 17, 116. 
Hendon, 286. 
Henley Regatta, 287. 
Henry VII.*s Chapel, 34. 
Henry VIIL at Whitehall, 22. 
Heralds' College, 85. 



Hercules' Pillars, 151. 
Hertford, Mfljquis of, "Villa, 131. 
Her Majesty's Theatre, 117. 
Heme Hill, 287. 
Hertford House, 169. 
Hicks's Hall, 203. 
Highbury, 236. 
Higbgate Hill, 236. 

Cemetery, 236. 

, Sworn in at. 236. 

High-level Sewers, 253. 
Hogarth, William, 18, 187. 

, Grave of, 276. 

Holbom Bars, 193. 

Circus, 196. 

, High, 184. 

Hill, 196. 

, Middle Row, 192. 

Viaduct, 196. 

Holland House, 155. 
Holies Street, 176. 
HoUoway, 236. 
Holywell Street, 67. 

Lane, 281. 

Home Office, 27. 
Homerton, 284. 
Honey Lane, 214. 
Hood, Tom, 219, 276. 
Horns Tavern, 247. 
Homsey, 236. 

Horse Guards, 25. 
Horselydown, 240. 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol, 244. 
Horticultural Society, 163. 
Hotels- 
Alexandra, 153. 

Bath, 148. 

Buckingham Palace, 126. 

Cannon Street Terminus, 94. 

Charing Cross Terminus, 50. 

, Grand Hotel, 49. 

Clarldge's, 137. 

Covent Garden — 
Bedford, 57. 
Clunn's, 57. 
Evans's, 57. 
Hummums, 57. 

Fischer's, 1.S6. 

Fumival's, 193. 

Crolden Cross Hotel, 50. 

Great Northern Terminus, 302. 
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Hotels — continued. 

Great Western Terminus, 302. 

Grosvenor, 126. 

Hatchett*s 149. 

Holbom Viaduct, 196. 

Inns of Court, 187. 

Langham, 130. 

Limmer's, 136. 

London Bridge Terminus, 241. 

Long's, 136. 

Morley's, 10. 

Queen's, Clifford St., 136. 

Si Martin's-le-Grand, 

210. 

Midland Bailway Terminus, 
302. 

Saracen's Head, 196. 

St. James's, 149. 

Star and Garter, 290. 

Westminster Palace, 40. 
Houndsditch, 229. 
Hounslow, 287. 
House of Commons, 44. 

Lords, 43. 

Howard Street, 67. 
Hoxton, 231. 
Humane Society, 10. 
Hungerford Bridge, 51. 

Market, 61, 

Hunter, John, 18, 153. 

, William, 139. 

Hurlingham, 284, 
Hyde Park, 154. 

Gates, 154. 

-, Lady's Mile, 154. 

, Botten Bow, 154. 

, Serpentine, 154. 

, Statue of Achilles, 154. 

, the Bing, 165. 



India Office, 27. 

Inland Bevenue Office, 63. 

Inns of Chancery, 66, 68, 79. 192, 193. 

Court, 74, 190, 191. 

Inns, Old — 

Angel, Islington, 234. 

, Strand, 67. 

Bell, 207. 

Belle Sauvage, 84. 

Bull and Mouth, 210. 

Crown and Anchor, 67. 



Inns, Old — continued. 

Elephant and Castle, 246. 

George and Blue Boar, 185. 

Hercules Pillars, 151. 

Jack Straw's Castle, 175. 

Oxford Arms, 207. 

Peacock, 234. 

Plough, Clapham, 276. 

Bed lion, 184. 

Saracen's Head, 196. 

Tabard, 243. 

White Hart, 243. 

White Horse Cellar, 149. 

Inn, 80. 

Ironmongers* Co., 229. 
Islington, 234. 
Isle of Dogs, 267. 
Isleworth, 287. 
Italian Church, 297. 

Legation, 315. 

Opera, 59, 117. 

Organ-grinders, 193. 

Pl^ter-cast Makers, 193. 

Jack Cade, 95, 214, 261. 

Jenny's Whim, 126. 

Jermyn Street, 134. 

Jewish Synagogpies, 297. 

Jewin Street, 213. 

Jews, first, in London, 219. 

Joe Miller, 68. 

Johnson, Dr. S., and Cock Lane 

Ghost, 199. 
, at Thrale's Brew- 
ery, 260. 

, at Church, 67. 

, at * Mitre,' 77. 

, in Fleet Street, 77. 

y at St. John's Gate, 



203. 
Jonson, Ben, at School, 7. 

'Devil,' 73. 

, as a Mason, 190. 

, « Sons of;" 74. 



Kean, Edmund, 150. 

, Charles, 172. 

Eennington, Gallows at, 247. 

Common, 247. 

, « Horns Tavern,' 247. 

Oval, 247. 
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Eennington Park, 247. 
Kenaal Green Cemetery, 167. 
Kensington, 154. 

Gardens, 154. 

, Holland House, 155. 

Palace, 154. 

-, South, Mosemn, 155. 



Kentish Town Road, 175. 
Kew, 287. 

Gardens, 287. 

Palace, 287. 

Kilbnm, 166. 
Kilmarnock, Lord, 114. 
King Edward VI., 81. 

Street, 207. 

King William Street, Strand, 51« 

, City, 96. 

King Street, St. James's, 132. 

, Cheapride, 218. 

^ Westminster, 27. 

King's College, 64. 

— — Hospital, 64. 

School, 64. 

King's Cross, 192. 

Gate Street, 184. 

Mews, 8. 

Kingsland, 288. 

, Road, 231. 

Kit Kat Clnb, 71. 
Knightsbridge, 153. 

Laoon and Ollier's, 136. 
Ladbroke Grove Road, 167. 
Lady's Mile, 154. 
Lambeth, 254. 

, Albert Embankment, 47. 

Bridge, 254. 

,Doulton's Pottery, 254. 

Ferry, 254. 

, Lollard's Tow6r, 256. 

Palace, 255. 

Chapel, 256. 

Library, 256. 



,St. Mary's Church, 254. 

Lamb's Conduit Street, 185. 
ILangham Place, 130. 

School for Artists, 130. 

Lansdowne House, 150. 
Lant Street, 244. 
Xiaw Courts, 69. 
Liawrence Ponntney Hill, 115. 



Leadenhall Street, 227. 

Market, 228. 

Leather Lane, 193. 

Trade, 240. 

Sellers' Co., 230. 

Leicester Square, 17. 

Exiles, 18. 

House, 18. 

Lewisham, 288. 
Leyton, 288. 
Leytonstone, 288. 
Life-Guards, 26* 
Lillie Bridge, 288. 
Limehouse, 267. 

Reaeh, 267. 

Lincoln's Inn, 190. 

Chapel, 190. 

Fields, 187. 

Hall, 190. 

Library, 190. 

, New Ciourt, 191. 

, Old Buildings, 190. 

LinnsBan Society, 144. 

Lion's Head, Button's, 58. 
Little Britain, 207. 
Lloyd's, 225. 
Locket's Ordinary, 117. 
Lock Hospital, 286. 
Lollard's Tower, 93, 256. 
Lombard Street, 223. 
London, Land in, 3. 

Bridge, 260. 

House, 241. 

Railway Terminus, 

240. 



Docks, 264. 
Hospital, 229. 
Institution, 232. 
Library, 120. 
Stone, 95. 
Road, 245, 246. 
University, 145. 
Walls, Old, 228. 
and Brighton Railway, 40, 
126, 240. 

North Western, 184, 

303. 
South Western, 303. 



126, 303. 
Long Acre, 19. 



Chatham and Dover, 83,- 
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Long Lane, 202. 

Low-level Pumping*honse, 252. 

Lord Mayor's Banquets, 218. 

Day, 220. 

Show, 217, 220. 

Lord*s Cricket Groand, 166. 
Lost in London, 4. 
Lothbury, 227. 
Lovat, Lord, 114. 
Lovelace, Blchard, 81. 
Lower Thames Street, 115. 
Lowther Arcade, 51. 
Ludgate, 84. 

Hill, 84. 

Street, 84. 

Viaduct, 83. 

Lyon*B Inn, 66. 

Maoolesfibld, Oountess (^, 192. 
Maddox Street, 186. 
Magdalen Hospftu), 291. 
Magna Gharta, 290. 
Maiden Lane, 55. 
Maida Vale, 166. 
Main Drainage, 252. 
Mall, The, 124. 
Manchester Square, 169. 

Street, 17U. 

Mansion House, 220. 

., Egyptian Hall, 220. 

Station, 94. 

PoHee Court, 220. 

Marble Arch, 165. 
Mark Lane, 97. 
Marlborough House, 121. 
(Gi^at) Street, 129. 

— ■ Police 
Court, 129. 

Marshalsea Prison, 244. 
Martyrs in Smithfield, 200. 
Marvell, Andrew, 55. 
Marylebone, 170. 

Lane, 170. 

Road Station, 168. 

St. Old Church, 170. 

New. Church, 170. 

Massinger, Philip, 242. 
Maundy Money, 21. 

* May Meetings, 60. 
Maypole, 65. 
Meat Market, 202 



Mercers' Co., 219. 
Merchant Taylors' Co., 212, 240. 
Macaulay, Lord, 88, 276. 
MetropolitanBoardof W(H'ks,4, 124. 

Boroughs, 6. 

— Cattle Market, 202. 

School Board, 5. 

r~-. Main Drainage, 252. 

Meat Market, 202. 

Police, 4, 21. 

: Railway, 808. 

Tabemaole, 246. 



Meux's Brewery, 174. 
Mews, King's, 8. 
Middlesex Hospital, 172. 
Midland Railway Terminus, 308. 
Milk Street, 215. 
Mildmay Park, 288. 
Military Asylum (Royal), 251. 
Milbank Penitentiary, 254. 
Milton, John, bora, 215. 

^ Christened, 216. 

, in Westminster, 40. 

, Spring Gkuxlens, 117. 

, St. Bnde's Churchyard, 81. 

, Married and Buried, 213. 



Milton Street, 213. 
Milwall, 267. 

Docks, 267. 

Mincing Lane, -97. 
Minories, 228. 
Mint, Royal, 114. 

Street, 244. 

MitcheU's Library, 185. 
Missionary Museum, 282. 
Money Order Office, 210. 
Monmouth, Duke oi; 112. 

Street, 177. 

Montagu House, Old, 178. 
Montague House, 258. 
Monument, The, 237. 

• ^ Nelson's, 9. 

■ M , Crimean, 118. 

, Duke of Yories, 124. 

Moore and Bm^ess Minstrels, 141. 
More, Sir Thomas, Born, 215. 

< — , at Chelsea, 249. 

, at New Inn, 66. 

— n, Eisecuted, 107. 

, Head of, 107. 

Morning Advertiier, 77. 



IndeoR, 
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Morning Chronicle, 65. 

PoOy 61. 

Korris, Gaptam, 120. 
MorUake, 288. 
Mudie's Library, 178. 
Muflenm, Bethnal Green, 272. 

, British, 178. 

, G^logioal, 146l 

, GmldhiaU21d. 

, India, 22a 

, Miasiomary, 2S2. 

, Natural History, 163. 

, Royal Architoetual, 40. 

-, Royal College of Surgeons, 



189. 



-, Sir J. Soa&eX 188. 
-, South Kensiogton^ 15& 
" Street, 178. 
-, United Seirioe^ 25. 



Mado Halls — 

Oauterlnuy, 4& 

Evans's, 67. 

Middlesex, 60. 

North Woolwicii, 270. 

Oxford, 174. 

Pavilion, 139. 

Rosherville, 270. 

Royal, Holborn, 184. 

South London, 245. 

Winchester, 244. 
Music, Royal Aoadony of^ 171. 
Muswellrhill^ 288. 
MyddeltOD^^Sir Hugh, 235. 

Nafolion III/s Lodging 133. 
Nash, the Architect^ 130. 
National-Gkdlery, 11. 

Opera House^ 27. 

Portrait Gallery, 162. 

School of Cookery, 163. 

Natural History Museum, 163. 
Naval College, 268. 
NeU Gwynne, 66, 121, 190. 
Nelson, Lord, Column, ^ 

Tomb, 91. 

to Wellington, ^1. 

New Bond Street, 136. 
Newcastle House, 205. 

Street, 66. 

Newgate Market, 207. 
Prison, 198. 



Newgate Gallaw% 197. 

Street, 197. 

New Inn, 66. 
Newington Butts, 247. 

Tabernade, 247. 

Newland, Abraham, 222. 
Newman Street^ 172. 
New Oxford Street, 176. 
Newport Mai^et, 19. 
New River, 235. 
New Road, 233. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 18. 
Nine Elms, 316. 
Nonsuch House, 260. 
Norfolk Street, 67. 
Northumberland Avenue, 49. 

House, 49. 

Lion, 50. 

Street, 50. 

Norwood, 288. 

Cemetery, 28«. 

, Gipsy HiU, 288. 

, Lower, 288. 

, Upper, 288w 

Notting Hill, 167. 
Nunh^ Cemetery, 289. 

Ohnibusbs, 4, 304-14. 
Obelisk, Cleopatra, 54 

, Surrey side, 246. 

Observatory, Royal, 269. 
October Club, 28. 
Of Lane, 52. 
Old Bailey, 84. 

, Breakneck Steps, 1 98. 

SeesioQs Hoaae, 84, 198. 

Old Bond Street, 135. 

— Broad Stieet^ 227. 
Change^ 215. 

— Jewry, 219. 
London, 6. 

— Palace Yard, 40. 

— Street, 2ia 

— Swan Stairs, 115. 
O. P. Riots, 59. 
Opera Houses, 59, 117. 
y National, 27. 

, Royal Italian, 59, 117. 

Orchard Street, 168. 
Organ grinders, 193. 
Otway, Grave oi, 68. 
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Oval, Kennington, 247. 
Oxford Market, 171. 

Music HaU, 174. 

Street, 165. 

y New, 176. 

Paddington Railway Terminus,166. 
PaU Mall, 116. 

, Game of, 124. 

East, 116. 

Gazette, 50. 

Palsgrave Place, 69. 
Panopticon, 19. 
PaatheoD, 171. 
Panyer Alley, 86. 
Parcels Delivery Co., 301. 
Park Orescent, 130. 

Lane, 165. 

Street, 168. 

Parks — 

Battersea, 252. 

Bushy, 275. 

Green, 150. 

Greenwich, 269. 

Hyde, 154. 

Kennington, 247. 

Kensington, 154. 

Kew, 287. 

Begent's, 131. 

Bicbmond, 289. 

St. James's, 123. 

Victoria, 273. 

Windsor, 295. 
Parliament, Houses of, 42. 

Street, 27. 

Partridge's Almanac, 54. 
Paternoster Bow, 208. 

Square, 207. 

Paul's Cross, 93. 
Walkers, 87. 



-Wliarf Pier, 258. 



Peokham Bye, 289. 
Peele's Ooflfee House, 79. 
Pentecost Lane, 207. 
Pentonville, 234. 
Percy Chapel, 174. 
Pest-field, 129. 
Peterborough House, 20. 
Petticoat Lane, 229. 
Physicians, Boyal College of, 10. 
Piazza, Covent Garden, 57. 



Piccadilly, 138. 

Circus, 139. 

Hall, 138. 

Saloon, 139. 

Picket Place, 71. 
Picton, Sir Thomas, 167. 
Pillory, The, 7, 41, 72, 188. 
Pimlico, 126. 

Bailway Terminus, 126. 

Pindar, Sir Paul, 231. 
Pirates gibbeted, 262. 
Presbyterians, 298. 
Primrose Hill, 131. 
Prince's Cricket Ground, 153. 

Street, 129. 

Printing House Square, 85. 
Picture Galleries — 

Academy Boyal, 145. 

Agnew's, 135. 

British Artists, 116. 

Crystal Palace, 280. 

Danish, 137. 

Dore', 136. 

Dudley, 147. 

Dulwich, 281. 

French, 136. 

Grosvenor, 136. 

Hamptoii Court, 284^ 

Lady Artists, 129. 

National, 11. 

Portrait, 162. 

South Kensington, 160. 

Water Colours, Society of 
Painters in, 116. 

, Institute of 

Painters in, 121. 
Private GaUeriee: 

Apsley House, 152. 
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Police, Metropolitan, 21. 
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Shakespeare, 19. 

Victoria, Queen, 224. 

Wellington, Duke ot 152, 225. 

, in St. Paul's, 90. 
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IV., 96. 

York, Duke of, 124. 
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Stepney, 267. 
St^e, Lawrence, 135. 

, his Death, 135. 

y his Grave, 167. 

Stews, Bankside, 239. 
Stock Exchange, 226. 
Stocksmarket, 219. 
Stookwell, 274. 
Stoke Newington, 290. 
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Stoke Pogis, 293. 
Storey's Gate, 28. 
Strafford, Earl of, 98. 
Stratton Street^ 150. 
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Lane, 64. 
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Place, 170. 
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y Magdalen Hospital, 291. 

y Thrale House, 291. 

Sub-tropical Garden, 252. 
Subway, Thames, 263. 
Suffolk Street, 116. 
Surbiton, 291. 

Surgeons, Royal College of, 189. 
Surrey Docks, 266. 

Prison, 244, 292. 
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Turnpike Gates, 247. 
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Sutherland House, 273. 
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Napier, 191. 

Old Dog, 67. 

Simpson's, 60. 
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, Middle. 74. 
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Tenison's, Archbishop, Chapel, 129. 
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School, 18. 
Tennyson, Alfred, 76, 91. 
Teni^en Street, 171. 
Thames, The, 24a 

Ditton, 291. 

Embankment, 47, 250, 257. 

Steam Ferry, 266. 

Street, Lower, 115. 

-, Upper, 115. 



Subway, 268. 
Tunnel, 265. 
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Britannia, 281. 

Court, 158. 
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Folly, 51. 
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Globe, 66. 
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Her Majesty's, 117. 
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Lyceum, 61. 
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Curtain, 231. 

Duke's, 190. 
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Thrale, Mrs., 291. 
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Throgmorton, Sir Nicholas, 228. 
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Turkish Baths, 185. 
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Tussaud, Madame, 16S. 
Twickenham, 292. 
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, Pop^s Villa, 292. 

, Stmwbttty Hill, 292. 
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Tree, 166. 

Tyler, Wat, 200» 214^ 239l 
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Unitarian Chapels, 69, 296. 
United Service MuseiuA, 25. 
University Boat Race, 286. 
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Road, 167. 

Yauxhall, 253. 
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Voltaire, 56. 

Walbbook, 221. 
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Walworth, 292. 
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War Office, 120. 
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House, 117. 
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Road, 62. 

Watling Street, 94. 
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^ , Mrs. Salmon, 77. 
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LONDON IN 1880. 

■ V 

*' I have seen the greatest wonder whicli theworld can ahow to the 
ostonished spirit. I have seen it, and am still astonished, — and ever 
will there remain fixed indelibly on my memory the stone forest of 
houses, amid which flows the rushing stream of faces of living men with 
all their varied passions, and all their terrible impulses of love, of 
hunger, and of hatred, — I mean London." — ^Heinbich Heine. 



ACCOEDING to Herschel, the great astrcoiomer, 
London is the centre of the terrestrial globe; we 
know it to be the centre of commerce, of wealth, of 
intellectual and moral life. As " all roads led to Borne," 
when she was mistress of the world, so now every thinker 
and worker, every artist, every inventor, seems to turn to 
London, and find his best home or market here, where 
the multitudinous transactions of mankind are ooncen^ 
trated and carried on. In this vast metropolis there are 
to be seen individuals, families, tribes of pretty nearly 
every race on the habitable globe, of nearly every tongue 
and dialect, of every colour and complexion, of every 
creed, religion, persuasion, and opinion — howsoever eccen- 
tric. We can say of London, more truly than Gibbon 
could claim for pagan Eome, that she is the centre of 
religious toleration, the common temple of the world. 
The freedom of our city is bestowed on all the gods of 
mankind, and without preference for race or creed we 
adopt virtue and merit, whether in ourselves or strangers, 
Eacb of our millions of denizens is fulfilling, or supposed 
to be fulfilling, sojne duty or errand, following some call- 



2 London. 

ing, or learning to follow it. The idlers, who, whether 
from predilection or obligation, take no share in the 
work of London, have their marked characteristics, the 
beggars theirs, and the thieves also. Of the thousands 
who rise in the morning knowing not how they are going 
to earn a breakfast, nor where they shall lay their heads 
at night, it may be said that a large proportion would 
certainly starve anywhere but in this amazing metropolis, 
where the crumbs which fall from so many hundreds of 
thousands of tables are to be picked up by those who are 
on the alert to watch for them, and to benefit themselves 
by the habits, foibles, vices, fortunes and misfortunes of 
their neighbours. The city sparrow, who lives upon the 
unregarded refuse of the streets, fattens beneath his 
smoke-begrimed feathers ; and in like manner does many 
a crossing- sweeper in London earn more and thrive better 
than a labourer in the country. 

The history of the world can show us no such city as 
London. For better for worse it* is unparalleled. Its 
statistics are all upon such a gigantic scale that if they 
were related of some remote and foreign place we should 
stand amazed at the revelation of them. Even figures 
can scarcely convey to the mind the full meaning of 
London facts, until they are aided by comparison or con- 
trast. As, for instance, in the matter of population. This 
enormous collection of human beings was estimated by the 
Kegistrar-Qeneral in 1876 as amounting, within the Metro- 
politan area, to 3,489,428 ; and within the 15-mile radius 
to 4,200,000 souls. In 1878 the number had increased to 
4,600,000. If we take the population statistics of othel^ 
great cities we shall find that ^the greatest city contains 
less than half the above number, and the others are far 
behind. 

In 1876 the population of Paris W08 .... 1,851,792 

„ „ New Yoik and Brooklyn 1,496,000 

„ „ Berlin 980,000 

^ „ Vienna 676,000 
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Every year th» ifioiteiyde eontinues — ^Ldndon adds anntiaily 
to her population 75,000 persons — equal to all the inhabit- 
ants of some large provincial towns — ^nearly as many as 
all Httddersfield, more than all Wolverhampton. In 
London there have been reckoned more Eoman Catholics 
than in Borne, more Jews than in all Palestine, more 
Scotchmen than in Aberdeen, more Welshmen than in 
.Cardiff, more Irishmen than in Belfast. Six hundred 
thousand persons daily enter and leave the comparatively 
small area (632 acres) of the City of London proper, 
where every inch of ground is ardently contended for, and 
•where recently (in Lombard Street) land fetched a price 
equal to two millions an acre. Besides the numerous 
railways which pour into London the produce and the 
fuel from all quarters of the kingdom, this great city is 
supplied by a fleet of 1000 colliers, manned by 10,00tf 
seamen. The London Custom House Dues equal those of 
all the other places in the kingdom. Liverpool is a ^eat 
port, scarcely to be paralleled elsewhere, and its Custom 
Baes are between two and three millions ' sterling per 
annum; but London Custom House Dues for the same 
period amount to twelve millions. The total rateable 
annual value of the parishes and districts comprised within 
the Metropolitan area doubled itself in the twenty years 
ending 1876, when it had reached £23,111,313. We con- 
tinue to increase, and at an accelerated pace, for during 
1877 there were built 14,410 new houses, 270 new streets* 
and two new squares. London has been computed to cover 
an area of 122 square miles. Its 7400 streets, placed end 
to end, would extend to 2600 miles; its 1100 churches and 
chapels would not hold a tithe of its inhabitants. They 
teqnire and occupy 628,798 dwelling-houses ; their refresh* 
ment is provided for by 7600 public-houses and 1700 coffee- 
houses ; they consume annually 2 million quarters of wheats 
400,000 oxen, 1^ million of sheep, 130,000 calves, 250,000 
pigs, 8 million head of poultry and game, and 400 million 
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pounds of fish. Their drinking is upon the same vast scale : 
180 million quarts of malt liquor, 31 million quarts of wine, 
18 million quarts of spirits. A million gas-lamps light Lon- 
don streets, and 6^ million tons of ooal are needed annually 
for warmth, for cookery, &c. The omnibus and cab traffic of 
London is upon the same scale. The number of passengei's 
carried by the London General Omnibus Company (who 
have not all the omnibuses) was last half-year about 27 
millions. The Company possess 580 omnibuses, each earn- 
ing on an average over £18 per week, at an average fare 
of 2}^d. each passenger, over a distance of 6,132,707 miles. 
The Cabmen of London are upwards of ten thousand, and 
earn between 3 and 4 millions per annum. To protect the 
millions of human beings and their untold millions of 
property, London employs a comparatively small number 
of guards. The Metropolitan Police, at the end of 1878, 
numbered only 10,474, including 26 superintendents, 
279 iuspectors, 1078 sergeants, and 9064 constables, costing 
£1,118,416 per annum. To these must be added the 
City Police (830 men), costing about £100,000 per annum. 
The Police Commissioners' Eeport mentions that there 
were 65 adults and 23 children lost and missing in 1877, 
of whose fate nothing had been learnt ; but these were but 
the remnants of a total of 8483 lost children, and 3216 
adults, all the others having been found. The vice and 
crime of London are, unfortunately, in proportion to its 
size and wealth ; the crime generally amounts to one-third 
of all the crime in the kingdom. Its places of Amusement 
are numerous and varied, including about 40 Theatres and 
over 400 Music-halls, Concert-rooms, Harmonic Meetings^ 
nightly entertaining 302,000 persons. Its expenditure on 
Public Improvements for 1880 is estimated at £1,136,438. 
Since 1856, when the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
first established, the Board has raised, and spent, nearly 
21 millions sterling ; while the Corporation of London has 
contributed also immense sums for the same purpose. The 
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Metropolitan School Board lias had, of course, an enormous 
work to do, and it has spent millions in but half a dozen 
years. The results of all this expenditure are gradually- 
developing themselves. The abodes of vice and crime and 
disease are being cleansed or rebuilt ; the inconvenient, 
narrow and crooked thoroughfares, choked with an ever 
increasing traffic, have been enlarged ; and new streets 
opened up, so that, in many quarters of Town, the features 
of but twenty years ago have been so altered and im- 
proved that it would be difficult for any one so long 
absent from London to understand, at a first glance, the 
character of the metamorphosis. 

If we desire to trace the history of this microcosm 
(it is not merely a dozen cities rolled into one), we shall 
have to go back to before the Eoman era. There was a 
town here before the Eomans came, which the Britons 
knew as Caer-Ludd, or the City of Lud. The present name 
is derived from the Latin Londinium, mentioned by Tacitus 
as " a city not indeed dignified by the title of a colony, 
but frequented by a large number of merchants, and by 
many ships entering its port." The Bomans built the old 
City Walls and Forts, and fixed the position of the City 
Gates. They made Watling Street, the great highway from 
south to north ; they reared fine buildings, and brought 
the civilization of the world to London ; but when they 
retired, after nearly five hundred years' occupation, they 
seem to have left behind them no adequate j, impression 
upon the people. The Anglo-Saxons were but barbarians, 
compared with the Eoman settlers, and they destroyed, or 
left to decay, the structures which were the legacy of Eome. 
William the Conqueror brought with him the arts and 
sciences which the Normans had acquired in the South 
of Europe, and from his time began a new era of im- 
provement. He built the White Tower, and granted a 
Charter to the Corporation of the City of London, which 
secured and enlarged old privileges, afterwards still further 
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strengthened by the Great Charter. In all the history of 
England, London is to be seen, as of oourse, oocupying a 
prominent place ; and it is not too muoh to say that her 
influence has been almost always exercised beneficially for 
the public weal. London has ever appeared foremost of 
the champions for liberty and progress, and in every good 
work among the suffering populations of the world. Let 
her immense and numerous charities witness for her both 
at home and abroad. She neither forgets the poor, the 
sick, the helpless at her gates ; nor does she hesitate to 
bestow her thousands — even her hundreds of thousands — 
upon the famine-stricken natives of India and China, or 
upon the helpless and suffering people ruined by European 
wars. But that we must not overweight these pages with 
statistics, it would be a useful task to furnish a summary 
of the Eeligious, the Educational, and the Sanitary labours 
of London ; to tell of her pauperism, and her sickness, by 
the side of her wealth and her improving healthiness ; but 
this is beyond our present function. Let us note, however, 
that, politically, London is scarcely so powerful as her 
numbers entitle her to be. The City of London sends four 
Members to Parliament ; the City of Westminster, only two 
Members; the Metropolitan Boroughs, viz., Marylebone, 
Finsbury, Tower Hamlets, Hackney, Chelsea, Southwark, 
Lambeth, and Greenwich, return two Members each. Of 
other topics we shall proceed to speak as they transpire 
in the course of our wanderings through the Streets of 
London. 

By way of beginning, we select Charing Cross as a 
starting-point, inasmuch as we believe that this will be 
found most convenient to the greater number of those 
Visitors to London who can spare time and oan take in- 
terest in the sights and scenes of to-day» as well as in the 
memories and the relics of this anoient and historical 
Metropolis. 
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CHAEING CEOSS AND STATUE OF^.CHABLES I. 

CHAEING CROSS derives its name from a Cross 
erected here (1291-94), in the village of Charing, by 
Edward T. in memory of his wife Eleanor. " Wherever," 
it is said, " Eleanor's corpse rested on its transit from 
Grantham to Westminster Abbey, Edward erected a cross 
in memory of her." A stone cross, from the design of 
Cavalini, subsequently replaced the original wooden one, 
and lasted till 1647, when it was demolished, by order of 
the Long Parliament. The site was next nsed as a place 
of execution. On this spot, before King Charles's Statue 
was erected upon it, were executed, Hugh Peters, chaplain 
of Oliver Cromwell;- Jones, Scrope, Harrison, and many 
others of the regicides. Charing Cross Pillory was among 
the most famous, or infamous, of the many that formerly 
stood in London. The Pillory was a wooden frame fixed 
upon a scaffold, and so arranged that the offender's head and 
hands were held fast, and he was thus publicly exhibited. 
The use of the Pillory in this kingdom was abolished by 
Parliament in June 1837. The Statue of Charles L was cast 
by Le Soeur, for the Earl of Arundel, in 1633 ; the pedestal, 
was by Grinling Gibbons, but tjie statue was not erected at 
Charing Cross until 1674. ** The sovereign now faces 
Whitehall^ as in triumph, yet, behind the Banqueting- 
house, lurks a statue of another of this unfortunate race 
who lost hia throne for attempting to renew the dictato- 
rial spirit which cost his ancestor his head." 

Ben Jonson was bom in Hartshorn Alley, Charing 
Cross, near Northumberland Street, Strand; he was a 
scholar in St. Martin's Court, and afterwards of "W^st- 
minster School. 
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TRAFALGAR SQUARE, NATIONAL GALLERY, 

AND LEICESTER SQUARE. 

UPON the site now occupied by Trafalgar Square — 
pronounced by Chantrey to be " the most favourable 
that could be found or imagined for any national work of 
art," and by Sir Robert Peel, " one of the finest sites in 
Europe " — stood, three hundred years ago, but a few small 
houses, which formed part of the Village of Charing. On 
the northern side of Trafalgar Square, where the National 
Gallery now stands, the King's Mews were situated, from 
the time of Edward I. In the reign of Richard 11., Sir 
Simon Burley kept the King's Falcons at Charing Cross; 
and Geoffrey Chaucer, our first English poet, was " Clerk of 
the King's works and the Mews at Charing." In the 
reign of Henry VIII. the Mews were converted into 
stables, and in 1732 the stables were rebuilt, but they were 
subsequently altogether removed, in order to make room 
for the erection of the National Gallery, by W. Wilkins, 
R.A., in 1834^38, at a cost of £96,000. At the bottom of 
the present St. Martin's Lane were the squalid courts and 
rookeries mentioned in the literature of Ben Jonson's 
times, as the " Bermudas " and ** Caribhees,'* and, in Dr. 
Johnson's era, known as Porridge Island. 

The Fountains^ &c., in Trafalgar Square, were designed by 
Sir Charles Barry. The water is supplied from two Artesian 
wells; one in Orange Street, Leicester Square, 300 feet deep, 
and the other in front of the National Gallery, 396 feet 
deep, connected at the depth of 170 feet by a tunnel, — to 
contain 70,000 gallons. Water is spouted from these foun- 
tains thirteen hours a day in summer, and seven hours in 
winter ; the height of the jets varies with the weather, from 
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25 to 40 feet from the ground, at the rate of 500 gallons a 
minute. 

« 

Tbafalgab Squabe (named in honour of Nelson's last 
victory, which destroyed the French and Spanish fleets, and 
effectually put an end to Napoleon's intended invasion of 
England) was planned by Barry, upon the site of the yard 
of the old Eoyal Mews. The Nelson Column^ erected on 
the south of the Square by public subscription, aided by 
the Government, wai? designed by Mr. Bailton. It is said 
to be of the exact proportion of a column of the Corinthian 
Temple of Mars Ultor at Eome. It is of Portland stone, 
145 feet in height, and was erected 1840-43. Upon a 
circular pedestal on the abacus is a colossal statue of 
Nelson, 17 feet high, with a coiled cable on his left, sculp- 
tured by E. H. Bailey, E.A. The figure was carved out 
of three massive stones, of which the largest weighed thirty 
tons ; the capital of the column is of bronze obtained from 
cannon captured by Nelson. The pedestal has upon its 
four sides the following bronze reliefs : North (facing the 
National Gallery), Battle of the Nile, designed by W. T, 
Woodington. Nelson, wounded in the head, is being 
carried by Captain Berry into the cockpit, the surgeon is 
about to quit a wounded sailor to attend upon him. "No," 
said Nelson, " I will take my turn with my brave fellows." 
South (facing Whitehall), Death of Nelson at Trafalgar, 
designed by C. E. Carew. Nelson is being carried from 
the quarter-deck by a marine and two seamen. " Well, 
Hardy," said Nelson to his captain, " they have done for 
me at last." " I hope not," was the reply. ** Yes, they have 
shot me through the backbone." Beneath the relief: 
"England expects every man will do his duty." East, 
(facing the Strand), Bombardment of Copenhagen, designed by 
Mr. Temouth. Nelson is seen sealing his dispatch to send it 
by a flag of truce ; in the foreground are the wounded, in 
the distance, Copenhagen in flames. West (facing Pall 
Mall), Battle of St* Vincent, by Watson. Nelson is seen on 
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board the San Josef receiving the swords of the Spanish 
admirals, which an old man-of-war's-man carries off under 
his ftrm. Four lions in bronze, designed by Sir Edwin 
Landseer assisted by Baron Marochetti, guard the foot of 
this national memorial to her greatest naval hero. Upon 
either side of the Nelson Column are to be seen Statues to 
our military commanders, — Sir Charles Napier and Sir 
Henry Haveloek; and at the north-east comer of the 
Square is the equestrian statue of George IV,^ by Sir 
Francis Chantrey. 

The west side of Trafs^lgar Square is occupied by the 
Union Club, built (1824) from designs by Sir E. Smirke, 
E.A., as was also the Eoyal College of Physicu.ns ad- 
joining to it. This College was founded in 1518 by 
Linacre (physician to Henry VIL and VIU,, and the friend 
of Erasmus, Latimer, and Sir Thomas More), and was re- 
moved hither in 1825 from Warwick Lane, Newgate 
Market. An order for admission to the College of Physi- 
cians may be obtained from any Fellow ; i.e., from any 
.eminent London Physician. There are many interesting 
and valuable portraits and relics of ancient and honoured 
inembers of the medical profession to be seen here. At 
the south-east comer of Trafalgar Square, and immediately 
over Charing Cross Post Office, stands the well-known 
Morhy's Sotel ; a little higher up (No. 4) is the Office of the 
Moyal Humane Society ; and at the north-east comer is the 
handsome Church of St. Martin' s-in-the-Fields. This edifice 
(occupying the site of a smaller church built here by 
Henry YIU.) wa9 completed in 1726, from the designs of 
Qibbs. George I. laid, by proxy, the foundation stone, 
and presented this, the Eoyal parish, with its organ. St. 
Martin's Church is built in the florid Boman or Italian 
style, and has a very fine western Corinthjan hexastyle 
portico. The east end is truly elegant. In the Eegistry 
of this church were entered the births of Eoyal children 
born at Buckingham Palace, which is within this parish. 
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Farquhar, the dramatist; Boubiliac, the sculptor; the Hon. 
Eobert Boyle ; Johu Hunter, the surgeon ; Nell Gwynne, 
Qod Sir !E}dmondsbur7 Grodfrey, were buried hera 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY 

Qccnpies the north side of Tra&rlgar Square, and bos a 
frontage of 500 feet, in the centre of which is a portico with 
eight oolumns of the Corinthian order, which were removed 
hither from Carlton House, when that residence of the Prince 
Begent was taken down. The Entrance to the Gallery is 
by a flight of steps at each side of the portico, and the 
whole building is surmounted by a dome ; but the edifice 
is altogether too low, in comparison with the build- 
ings near it, and it is considered unworthy of the great 
national purpose for which it is maintained. The Gallery 
ia open to the public on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays, and on Thursdays and Fridays to students 
only. The hours are ten to five, or dusk, from October 
until April 30 inclusive, and from ten to six, from- April 
until the middle of September. The Booms are wholly 
closed during October. The National Gallery dates its 
origin from the purchase, by Lord Liverpool's Government 
in 1824, of the Collection of thirty-eight pictures, of the late 
J. J. Angerstein, Esq., for £57,000, — ^Parliament having 
granted £3000 beyond that sum, to include expenses. The 
first exhibition took plaoe in Mr. Angerstein's house, in 
Pall Mall, May 10, 1824. Sir George Beaumont bequeathed 
sixteen pictures to the National Collection in 1826; tiie 
Bev. W. Hoi well Carr- bequeathed thirty-five pictures to it 
in 1831 ; William IV. presented six, in 1836; Lord Farn- 
borough bequeathed fifteen, in 1838 ; Bichard Simmons, 
Esq., bequeathed eleven, in 1846. Up to this date, the 
National Gallery contained only forty-one pictures of the 
British School, but, in 1847, Bobert Vernon, Esq., gave one 
hundred and fifty-seven, all but two of w^hich were of the 
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Britisli School. In 1854, Lord Colbome bequeathed eight 
pictures; in 1856 the Collection was enriched by one hun- 
dred finished oil pictures, and some thousand drawings and 
sketches, bequeathed by J. M. W. Turner, E.A. ; Jacob 
Bell, Esq., bequeathed twenty pictures, in 1859 ; the Queen 
presented twenty-two, in 1863. In 1871 the Cabinet Col- 
lection, chiefly of Dutch Masters, made by the first Sir 
Eobert Peel, was purchased for £75,000. In 1875 Mr. 
Wynn Ellis bequeathed to this Collection about one hun- 
dred and fifty of his finest pictures. Of ihQ entire number 
of one thousand and thirty works in this Gallery, three 
hundred and eighty-seven have been purchased by the 
Nation, at a total cost, to the end of 1876, of £366,013. 
The Gallery, since the removal of the Eoyal Academy 
to Burlington House in 1869, extends throughout the 
building and contains eighteen rooms, of which Nos. I., 
n., III., v., VII. and VIII. contain pictures of the BritiBk 
School of Fainting ; IV. and VI. contain the Turner Col- 
lection ; in IX. are works of the French School ; X., XIII., 
XIV. and XVH. of the Italian School; XI. the Wynn 
Ellis gift; XII. the Dutch and Flemish; XV. a select 
cabinet collection ; XVI. the Peel Collection ; XVIII. the 
Spanish School. The names of the painters and of the 
subjects appear upon the frames of the pictures. 

The following is a list of the Masters represented in the 
National Gallery, with the number of their works as given 
in the catalogue. The hyphens between the figures 
indicate that the intermediate numbers are included. 

Bhitish Souooii. 

Allan, Sir W., B.A., 373. Bonington, R. P., 374. 

Armitage, E., R.A., 759. BoxaU, Sir W., R.A., 601. 

Barker, Thos., 792. . Briggs, H. P., R.A., 375, 376. 
Beaumont, Sir G. H., 105, 119. , Caloott, Sir A. W.,R.A., 340-348. 
Beechey, Sir W., R.A., 120. Clays, P. J., 814, 815. 

Bird, E., R.A., 323. ; OUnt, Geo., 377. 
Bonheur. Rosa, 621. Collins, W., R.A., 351, 352. 
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Constable, John, B^, 130, 327. 
Cooke, E. W., B.A., 447, 448. 
Cooper, T. S., R.A., 435, 436. 
Copley, J. S., B.A., 100, 733, 787. 
Creswick, T., R.A., 429. 
Crome^ John (Old Crome), 689, 

897, 926. 
Crnikahank, G., 795. 
Danby, F., A.R.A., 437. 
Daniell, T., B.A., 899. 
Douglas, W., R.S.A., 617. 
Dubnfe, C. M., 457. 
Dyckmans, J. L., 600. 
Eastlake, Sir 0. L., P.B.A., 397- 

399, 898. 
Egg, A. L., E.A., 444. 
Etty, W., B.A., 356-366, 614. 
Eraser, Alex., 453. 
Frith, W. P., R.A., 615. 
Gainsborough, T., B!A., 80, 109, 
308-311, 678, 683, 684, 760, 789, 
925. 
Geddes, Andrew, A.B.A., 355. 

Good, T. S., 378, 917-919. 
Goodall, P., B.A., 450, 451. 
Gordon, Sir J. W., B.A., 743. 
Haghe, Louis, 456. 

Hart, Solomon A., B.A., 424. 

Haydon, Benjamin B., 682, 786. 

Herbert, J. B., B.A., 425. 

Herring, John F., 452. 

HUton, William, B.A., 178, aS3- 
338. 

Hogarth, William, 112-118, 675. 

Hoppner, John, B.A., 133, 233, 
900. 

Horsley, J. C, R.A., 446. 

Howard, H., B.A., 349. 

Hnysman, J., 125. 

Jackson, John, B.A.,124, 171, 326. 

Johnston, Alex., 449. 

Jones, Geo., B.A., 389-392, 800, 
801. 



Kaufinann, A., RA., 139. 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, 273. 
Lance, Geo., 441-443. 
Landseer, Chas., B.A., 408, 610, 

612. 
Landaeer. Sur E., B.A., 409-415, 

603-609. 
Lane, T., 440. 

Lawrence, Sir T.,P.B.A., 129, 136, 

142, 144, 188, 324. 325, 785, 922. 

Lee, Predk. B., B.A., 418, 419, 

and Cooper, 619, 620. 
Leslie, 0. B., B.A., 402, 403. 
Linnell, John, 488, 439. 
Linton, William, 1029. 
Loutherbourg, P. J., B.A., 316. 
Maclise, D., 422, 423. 
Martin, John, 793. 
Morland, Geo., 1030. 
MiUler, W. J., 379. 
Mubready, W., B.A., 393-396. 
Nasmyth, Patrick, 380, 381. 
Newton, G. S., B.A., 353, 354. 
O'Neill, G. B., 618. 
Opie, John, B.A., 784, 1026. 
Phillips, Thomas, BA., 183, 339. 
Pickersgill, P. B., BA., 445. 
Pickersgill, H. W., B. A., 416, 417, 
791. 

Poussin, Charles, 810. 

Bedgrave, B., B.A., 428. 

Beynolds, Sir J., P.B,A., 78, 79, 
106, 107, 111,128, 143, 162, 182, 
185,305-307, 681, 754, 885-892, 

Bippingille, E. Y., 454, 455. 

Boberts, David,"B.A., 400, 401. 

Bomney, G^eo., 312. 

Scott, Samuel, 313, 314. 

Seddon, Thos., 563. 

Shee, Sir M. A.,P.B.A., 367, 368, 
677. 

Simpson, 382, 

Singleton, H., 1027, 1028- 
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Sleap, J. A., 676. 
Smirke, Bobt., B.A., 761-765. 
Stanfield, Olarkson, B Jl.)404-407. 
Sfcothaid, Thos., B.A., 817-322. 
Stuart, GUbert, 217. 220, 229. 
Thomson, H., B.A., 350. 
Thomson, Eev. J., 731. 
Tschaggeny, 0. P., 788. 
Turner, J, W. M.» B.A., 369-672, 

458-562, 813. 
Uifvina, ThomM, B.A., 387, 388, 

730. 
Ward. E. M., B,A., 430-432, 616. 
Ward, James, B.A., 385^ 386, 688. 



Webster, Thds., B.A., 426, 4d7. 
West, Benjamin, P.B.A., 121, 126, 

131, 132, 815, 799. 
WUkie, David, B.A., 99, 122, 231. 

241, 328-332^ 894, 921. 
Williams, Edward, 123. . 
Williams, Penry, 433, 434, 662. 
Wilson, Bichard, E.A., 10®, 110, 

267, 301-304. 
Witherington, W. F., B.A., 420, 

421. 
Wright, J., of D«rby, 725. 
Wyatt, Henry, 888, 384. 



Foreign Schools. 



Albertinelli, 645. 

AUori, 21. 

Almtno, 247. 

Angelico, Fra G., 582, 663. 

Baldiulzen, 204, 223, 818, 819, 

1000. 
Barocci, 29. 
Basaiti, 281, 599. 
Bassano, J., 173, 228, 277. 
Bellini, 189, 280, 726. 808, 812, 

694, 234, school of. 
Beltraffio, 728. ' 
Benvenuto, 909. 
Berchem, 240, 820, 1005, 1006. 
Bibiena, 936. 
Bissolo, 631. 
Bles, De, 718, 719. 
Boccaccino, 806. 
Bol, 679. 
Bono, 771. 
Bonsignori, 4736. 
Bordone, 637, 674. 
Borgognone. 298, 779, 780. 
Both, 71, 209, 956-969. 
Botticelli, 226, 275, 782$ 915, 916. 



Bourdon, 64. 

Bouts, 783. 

Bramantino, 729. 

Bronzino, 650, 651. 670, 704: 

Oanaletto, 127, 168, 937-942. 

Caravaggio, 172. 

Camovale, Fra, 769. 

Oarpaccio, 750. 

Oarracci, Agostino, 147, 148. 

Carracci, Annibale, 9, 25, 56, 63, 

88, 93, 94, 198. 
Carracci, Ludovico, 28. 
Casentino, Jacopodi, 580. 
Champaigne, 798. 
Cima da Conegliano, 300, 634* 

816. 
Cimabne, 565. 
Claude de Lorraine, 2, 5, 12, 14j 

19, 55, 58, 61, 1018. 
Clouet, 662; 
Coques, 821, 1011. 
Comelissen, 657. 
Correggio, 7, 10. 15, 28, 87, 76. 
Costa, 629, 895. 
Cranach, 291. 
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Credi. 698, 648. 

CriveUi, 602, 668, 724, 739, 788, 

807, 906, 907. 
Cnyp, 58, 797, 822^24, 060-962. 
Dalmasio, 752. 
De Hooge, 794, 884, 835. 
De Keyaer, 212. 
De KoniDg, 836, 974. 
Dietrich, 205. 
Doloi, Carlo, 934. 
Domenicliino, 48, 75, 77, 85. 
Dossi, 640. 

Don, Qerard, 192, 825, 968. 
Duccio, 566. 
DujardiD, 826-828, 985. 
purer, Albert, 245. 
Dyckmans, 600. 
Eizheimer, 1014. 
Emmanuel, 594. 
Engelbertz, 714. 
Eroole da Ferrara, 73. 
Forli, M. da, 755, 756. 
Francia, 179, 180, 638. 
Fyt, 1003. 

Gaddi (School of), 216, 216, 579. 
Garofalo, 81, 170, 642, 671. 
Giolfino, 749. 
Giorgione, 41, 269. 

Ditto (School of), 930. 
Giotto, 276. 

Ditto (School of), 568. 
Gozzoli, 283, 591. 
Greuze, 206, 1019, 1020. 
Guardi, 210. 
Gnercino, 22. 
Guido, 11, 177, 191, 193, 196, 214, 

271. 
Hackaert, 829. 
Hals, 1021. 
Hobbema, 685, 830-888, 995, 

096. 



Holbein, 772. 

Hondecoeter, 202, 1018. 

Huchtenburg, .211. 

Huysman, C, 954. 
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" In the reign of Charles II.," wrote Leigh Hunt, " Hedge 
Lane (now Whitcamb Street^ at the north-west comer of 
Trafialgar Square) and the Haymarket, were still real lanes 
and passages to the fields. In Elizabeth's time you might 
Bet out from the site of the present Pall Mall, and, leaving 
St. Giles's Fields on the right, walk all the way to Hamp- 
stead without encountering a dwelling-place. Lovers 
pluoked flowers in Cranboume Alley, and took moonlight 
walks in St. James's Market." 

Leicesteb Square has been long noted as the centre 
of a portion of London occupied by foreign refugees. 
After each continental upheaval new £su;es are to be ob- 
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served bere by those who know tbe neigbbourhood^ The 
exiles of tbe Great Frencb Ee volution bave long sinoe gone 
to tbeir rest. Of those of 1848 but few remain, many- 
having returned home with the re-establishment of a 
Kepublic. Tbe Communists are now where tbe Repub- 
licans were. Tbe Square takes its name from Leie^ter 
ffause^ built by Robert Sidney, Earl of Leicester, oa the 
north side, early in the seventeenth century. After him, 
also, Sidney Alley was named. Leicester House was pur- 
chased by, and became the " pouting place " of the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IE., who had been turned out of 
St. James's for taking bis motbet's part against his &ther. 
The Duke of Chunberland, who fought at Culloden, was 
bom in Leicester House in 1611. Frederick Prince of Wales, 
in his turn, quarrelled with his father in 1737, came hither, 
and died here, 1751. Leicester House was considerably 
enlarged by the addition of Savile Houses and was used as a 
royal residence until tbe fiumly removed to Carlton House 
in 1766. Upon th« site of Savile House it is prdposed 
to erect a house of public entertainment; but jnany 
schemes of this kind hate had to be abandoned. 

William Hogarth's bouse stood on the site where Arch- 
Imhop Tenison'a Schooh now stand, and in it he died. The 
Polish hero Kosciusko lived in the house afterwards, also 
tbe Countess Guicoioli, known for her association with 
Lord Byron. Sir Joshua Beynolds lived at No. 47 
(now Futtiok and Simpson's), and his studio is now their 
auction-room. Sir Isaao Newton lived at the comer of 
St. MartW$ Oouri, and passed, as he said, *' tbe happiest 
years of his life in the Observatory at that house," now 
unhappily destroyed. Dr. Burney and his celebrated 
daughter lived afterwards in the same building, John 
Hunter, the famous surgeon, lived in the hpiise south of 
the Alharnbra Theatre^ and there began his collection in 
1785, which has now grown into tbe Museum of tibd Boyal 
College/of Surgeons. The Alhmibrc^ is a hand«K)me theatre 
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and music-hall, chiefly devoted to burlesque and comic opera. 
The edifice was origirially built and named the Eoyal Panop- 
ticon of Science and Art. Leicester Square owes its present 
handsome appearance to Mr. Albert Grant, who, at his own 
e:^ensQ, de^r^ it of rubbish, set up a fountain aud seats, 
planned its flower-beds, and provided a pleasant halting- 
place for a tired pedestrian in the very heart of London. 
^u«ts of the four worthies of Leioester Square now appro* 
priately ornament it at eadi oomer, vics^ Newton, Hogarth^ 
Hunter, i^nd Beynolds, and in the centre is a statue of 
Shakespeare, oopied from the one in Westminster Abbey. 
Newport Mcu^cei reminds us that Lord Newport (temp. 
Ohas. I.) had his mansion here, Crmbmtrne Street is 
named from the minor title of the MjEtrquis of Salisbury, 
its owner. Oarrick Street beyond it is a comparatively 
new street, chiefly }mown as the site of the Oorriek CM^ 
founded 1831, and containing a highly interesting collection 
of theatrical portraits* ♦* Aldridge's," in ^, Martm'$ Lane 
is perhaps the most important (next to Tlitiersall'is) of the 
House Auction Stables in the Metropolis. 

LoNO AoBE, which runs directly east of Oranboume 
Street to the top of Drury Lane (whenoe it is i^oposed to 
make a xkew street eastwards in continuation of it), was 
at one time a fashionable street, but is now chiefly noted 
for its numerous ooachbuilders- shops. Even these, how- 
ever, of late years seem to be following their patrons 
westward. Li Phoenix Alley, afterwards Hanover Court^ 
on the south side of Long Acre, lived Taylor the water 
poet, who there kept an alehouse named the 'Mourning 
Crown.* This, howe-^er, he changed under the Common- 
wealth for ' Taylor's Head,* with the motto : 

*' There's many a head stands for a sign ; 
Then, gentle reader, why not mine ? " 

At 67, 68, LoDg Acre, is t^e chief store of th^ Ciml Service 
Supply AasocioitiQn^ 

c 2 
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WHITEHALL TO WESTMINSTER AND LAMBETH. 

STANDING before the Statue of Charles L with our face 
towards the Houses of Parliament, we shall recaU some 
of the historical associations of this wonderfully interesting 
locality, " where every step we take is upon ground sacred 
to a hundred memories." The street was formerly much 
narrower than at present. Drummond's bank, on the right 
hand, recently rebuilt, was set back years ago, "full 
forty feet more to the west," upon an open square called 
Cromwell's Yard ; wherein it has been said that Cromwell 
once lived. Hogarth's * Night ' shows the position of the 
street before it was widened. 

Farther down, upon the right-hand side, we see The 
Admiralty^ built (1726) by Eipley, upon the site of Peter- 
borough (afterwards called Wallingford) House, — ^from 
which Archbishop Usher attempted to view the execution 
of Charles I. ; ** for,^it was said, from the leads of Walling- 
ford House they could plainly see what was being enacted 
before Whitehall. The primate, who coidd not stand the 
sight, fainted, was taken down and put to bed." There 
have been only three personages, since 1688, who have held 
the post of Lord High Admiral — ^Prince George, the 
husband of Queen Anne, 1702-8 ; Earl of Pembroke, 1709 ; 
and the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV., in 
1827-8. The First Lord of the Admiralty possesses a 
fine residence, in connection with these ofiBcial premises, 
£4500 a year, and the whole of the patronage of the 
Navy. 

Opposite to the Admiralty is Scotland Yard, which is 
said to have derived its name from an ancient palace of the 
Scottish kings, who came hither to do homage for their fiefs 
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ia Cumberland. Scotland Yard is now known &r and wide 
as the headquarters of the Metropolitan Police ; 'yet it has 
some claims to be considered classic ground. Milton, when 
he was Secretary to Cromwell, lodged in Scotland Yard, 
and his son died whilst he resided here. Inigo Jones, Sir 
J. Denham, and Sir CTrristopher Wren, filled the office of 
Crown Surveyors, in Scotland Yard. Vanbrugh built a 
house here which Swift deigned to write satiric poems 
about. With reference to the present Metropolitan Police 
force, one may quote the following : " Till the last year 
of the reign of Charles II., when Heming contracted to 
supply a lamp before every tenth door, the streets were 
left in profound darkness. Thieves and robbers plied 
their trade with impunity. Dissolute young men amused 
themselves for many generations, swaggering about, break- 
ing windows, upsetting sedan-chairs, beating quiet men, 
&c. The Mims and Tityre Tus were succeeded by Hectors, 
and these were followed successively by Nickers, Hawku- 
bites, and Mohawks. Watchmen to the number of 1 000 were 
supposed to guard the city at night, each inhabitant having 
to take duty in turn ; but few left their homes in obedience 
to their summons, and many of these preferred the alehouse 
to the streets." The old watchmen named "Charlies" 
were abolished by Sir Eobert Peel's Government, in 1829, 
and the present Police system instituted. Policemen ob- 
tained the soubriquet of "Peelers," and "Bobbies," from 
the populace, as indicative of their founder. The Thames 
Police are specially set apart for protecting property 
on the river from the depredations of so-called river- 
pirates. 

The office of the Boyd Almonry is in Middle Scotland 
Yard ; where the Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas dis- 
tributions take place; but on Maundy-Thursday the Eoyal 
Alms are bestowed in the Whitehall Chapel Eoyal — 
amongst as many poor as the years of Her Majesty's life — 
food, dothing, and silver money. Maundy-money is always 
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new ittytti the Mint. Of the adjoining tratJt of ground 
called 

Extending to the Thames on one sid& and St. James's 
Park on the other, many Volumes of historical value 
might he written. Prom the era of Wolsey, who in- 
habited, as Archbishop of York, the palace which stood on 
this ground, then known as York Place, we might find 
ample interest in marking the tide of life which flowed 
round Whitehall. tJpon the fall of Wolsey, in 1529, York 
Place came into the hands of Henry Vltl., who was so 
pleased with it that he made it his own residence, and 
changed its name. (See Shakespeare's Rmry Vltl., act iv. 
scene If — 

•»Tou must nd flictfe call it Yoffe ttlicc— that is past, 
Fdt fiioce the Ofirdindl fell thai title's lost, 
'Tl$ now the King's, and <3iLlled Whitehall/') 

Henry VIII. married Anne Boleyn in d closet of "White- 
hall, and here celebrated their coronation. Here Henry 
took Hans Holbein into his service. Holbein painted 
many pictures, and built for Henry a magnificent Gate- 
house, opposite the entrance to the I'ilt-yard, which gate 
was removed in 1760, to be re-erected in the great Park 
at Windsor — the stones having been all ntmbered for the 
purpose— =-but the handsome structure wad never rebuilt. 
Henry Till, ^died at Whitehall, 1546. Edwatd Vl. held 
a Parliament here. Mary, and afterwards Elizabeth, are 
described as proceeding from Whitehall to Westminster, 
Bichmond, Ac, by water. James I. rebuilt the Banqiteting- 
hotise by the aid of Inigo Jones, and that building, the only 
part of old Whitehall which still remains, is justly re- 
garded as one of the Anest and most iBmarkable edifices in 
the metropolis. In the Cabinet Boom of Whitehall, by 
means of Bubens (who painted the ceiling of the Ban- 
queting-houae), Charles I. collected four hundred and 
jBixty of the finest taastel*piece» of Titian, Oorreggio, Gitilio 
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Eomano, Raphael, Gtiido, Bftrmigiano, aiid others, Wbicli 
were Mixed by tbs Botmdheads, sold, and dinpetlsed. Matiy 
of the io-oalled superstitiotts pictutes were actually de- 
Btroy«d by flre. The liilfc of the pictures, destroyed and 
saved, may bo found in Walpole's * Anecdotes of Painting.' 
OharleO 1. was beheaded In front of the Banqueting* 
house^ Whitehall, f^ing the present Hotse Guards. '* Se 
was led along the galleries to the Banqueting-hotise, thrbtigh 
the waU of which a passage was broken to the scaflbld. A 
man in a closed visor stood ready to perform the offitJe of 
executioner. After the King's brief address to the few 
who could hear him, and his last words with Bishop Julon, 
the King laid his head upon the block and the execUtionet 
struck it off At a blow. Another visored official picked li 
tip and immediately held ft forward, all dripping With 
blood fot the crowd to see, and exclaimed, •* This Is the 
head of a traitot." 

Cromwell was thtd next tenant of Whitehall, fie haS been 
described as having preached hfete, soon after the death 6i 
the King, sermons to the people of three hours' length. The 
Protector was, however, far from being such an enemy to 
the fine arts as some of those friends of his who wrought 
havoc upon Charles's gallery of pictures. Cromwell I'escUed 
and brought back many of the masterpieces, including 
amongst others the magnificent Cartoons of Raphael, which 
are noW at the South Kensington Museum. CromweU 
expired, Sept. 3, 1658, in Whitehall, in the midst of onfe 
of the most terrific storms that had Visited England fol* 
many yeto*. Richard Cromwell held his brief sWay At 
Whitehall; and hei^ Monk held poWer, as ht^m tenens, for 
the anxiously expected Ohai-les II. 

With the Restoration th^ festildti^d of WbitekAll t6^ 
Vived, but they were of a grosser sort thJan elren thos^ 
of Queen Elizabeth. Evelyn's description of King 
Charles's last Sunday in Whitehall is wonderftiUy 
graphic: "The King, sitting and to3dng with his con- 
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cubines, Fortsmoutli, Glevelandy and Mazarine, &c.; a 
French boy singing love-songs in those glorious galleries ; 
whilst about twenty of the great courtiers, and other 
dissolute persons, were at basset, round a large table, a 
bank of at least £2000 in gold before them. Six days 
after was all in the dust" Charles II. died at Whitehall, 
Peb. 6, 1685, and his successor was immediately proclaimed 
at Whitehall-gate. James IL here washed the feet of the 
poor on Maundy-Thursday ; and he rebuilt the chapel for 
Eomish worship. When he quitted Whitehall, Dec. 18, 
1688, he left it never to return. 

Two fires subsequently destroyed the palace, of which 
all that now remains is the Banqueting-house, — converted 
into a Chapel Eoyal in the reign of George I., and re-altered, 
in 1829 and 1837, by Smirke ; but they say it has never 
been consecrated. Macaulay thus describes " the destruction 
of the most celebrated palace in which the sovereigns of 
England have ever dwelt." **0n the evening of the 
4th of January, 1698, a woman — the patriotic journalists 
and pamphleteers of the time did not fail to note that 
she was a Dutch woman — ^who was employed as a 
laundress at Whitehall, lighted a charcoal fire in her 
room and placed some linen round it. The linen caught 
fire and burned furiously. The tapestry, the bedding, 
the wainscots were soon in a blaze. The unhappy woman 
who had done the mischief perished. Soon the flames 
burst out of the windows. All Westminster, all the 
Strand, all the river, were in commotion. Before mid- 
night, the King's apartments, the Queen's apartments, 
the Wardrobe, the Treasury, the office of the Privy 
Council, the office of the Secretary of State, had been de- 
stroyed. The two chapels perished together ; that ancient 
chapel, where Wolsey had heard mass in the midst, of 
gorgeous copes, golden candlesticks, and jewelled crosses ; 
and that modem edifice, which had been erected for the 
devotions of James, and had been embellished by the pencil 
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of Verrio and the chisel of Gibbons. ... No trace was left 
of that celebrated gallery, which had witnessed so many 

balls and pageants Dnring some time men despaired 

of the Banqneting-honse. The flames broke in on the 
south of that beautiful hall and were with difi&culty ex- 
tinguished. . 4 « Before the ashes of the old palace were 
cold, plans for a new palace were circulated and discussed. 
But William, who could not draw his breath in the air of 
Westminster, was little disposed to spend a million on a 
house which it would have been impossible for him to 
inhabit." The Chapel Bayal^ Whitehall^ is open for Diyine 
Service every Sunday, and may be seen on week days 
from ten to four o'clock. 

The Statue of James IL, by Grinling Gibbons, still 
stands, as we have said, where it was set up, at the back 
of the Chapel Eoyal ; a new road, recently made through 
Whitehall, connects this quarter with the Thames Em- 
bankment. The United Service Institution Museuniy in 
Whitehall, open to visitors from eleven to four in winter, 
till five in summer, except on Fridays, is worth seeing. 
Many interesting relics are here on view ; and upon the 
first floor is exhibited Captain Sibome's Model of the Battle 
of Waterloo, containing 190,000 metal figures.' 

The HoBSE Guards stands opposite the Chapel of White- 
hall. Behind it is a large enclosed space (the site of the 
Old TiU^ard), between the present offices of the Ad- 
miralty and the Treasury, which is memorable as the 
scene of the tournaments and pageants of the Courts of 
Henry and Elizabeth. The modem guard-house and 
buildings contain offices and audience-room for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, &c. [for War Office, see Pall Mall], and 
consist of a centre and two pavilion wings, with a 
turret and clock, the west front opening into St. James's 
Park by a low archway. On either side of the entrance 
facing Whitehall, a mounted cavalry soldier sits as sentry 
daily from 10 to 4. The guard is relieved every mom- 
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ing at a quarter to 11. "I^he marohitig and tx)aiiter' 
marohiog of the gttatds, dtawn ftom the cavalry barracks 
at Knightsbridge and the Begent's Park, is a pictnresqne 
soehe, as the t)x>op paiMes th]X>xigh the parks ; their stately 
euiraesed and helmeted figures, and the splendour of 
their aoooutrementS) rendering them the most magnifioent 
household troops in fiurope." The Life (hmrdij who 
now form two regiments, were distributed in the time of 
Charles n* (the date of their formation) into three 
troopS) each of which consists of 200 carbineers, ex- 
clusive of officers. "This corps," says Macaulay, "to 
which the safety of the King and royal family was con* 
fided, had a very peculiar character. Even the privates 
were designated as gentlemen of the Gtiftrd. Many of them 
were of good families, and had held commissions in the 
Oivil War. Their pay was far higher than that of the 
most favoured regiments of our time, and would in that age 
have been thought a respectable provision for the younger 
son of a country squire. Their fine horses, their HcK 
housings, their cuirasses and their buff coats, adorned with 
ribands, velvet, and gold lace, made a splendid appearance 
in St James's Park. Another body of household cavalry, 
distinguished by bltte coats and cloaks, and still called The 
Blues, was quartered in the capital." The Hor^e Guards 
Clock has an excellent i*eputation as a correct time^-keeper. 

Other Government offices, built in the Italian style 
at a cost of half a million, by Sir Gilbert G. Scott, en^tend 
from the Horse Guards^ south, into Downing Btreet^ and 
consist of the — 

Treastjey. There has been no Lord High Tteasut^l* 
since 1612. The Prime Minister is First Lord of the 
Treasury. Bis official income is £5000 per annum. 

FoRBiiGir Ofpici^ 14 Downing Street. Here the Cabinet 
Councils are generally held, as also Foreijgn Princes and 
Ministers of State received. The Grand Staircase and 
Conference Room are very magnificent. Passports are 
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granted here. Tke Seoffetary of State for Foreign Affairs 
received £5000 per aUnum. 

Home OrticBi Here is coiidticted the "business of the 
Secretary of State for the United Kingdom, or the Home 
Department. His official income is £5000 per annum. 

Colonial Oj^ce, 13 Downing Street. Here Is the office 
of the Secretary of State for the 44 oolouies of Great 
Britain. His official income is £6000 per annum. 

It^dia Office. This is the office from which the affairs of 
our vast Indian Empire are regulated by a Secretary of 
State for India, assisted by a Council. His official Income 
is £5000 per annum. The East India Company came to 
an end in 1860. 

ExcHBQtTER Office, 11 l)owtiing Street. The business 
of this office is conducted t3y the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whose duty It is to regulate the Imposition of 
taxes, and to provide for a revenue of over 70 millions 
sterling per annum. His official income is £5000 per 
annum. Cabinet Councils are sometimes held here. 

The Privy Goundl Office is also in Downing Street. 

Upoti the east side of Whitehall, opposite the new 
Government offices, are WHtrfiHALL Gardens, the residence 
of many of the nobility, including the Duke of Buccleugh, 
Lord Beaconsfield, &c., also the Ndtional Club-house for 
Protestant members of the Church of England; and 
immediately beyond is a short street (at the corner of 
which is the Whitehall ClvMiouse for members of the 
scientific professions), which forms an approach to the 
half-built l^ationdl Opefa Sou^e, whose chief frontage will 
be towards the Thames Embankmetit. In preference, how- 
ever, to following a direct course through Parliament Street, 
We will bear a little to the right, look dowU what is 
left of Charles Street, Westminster, the dlCT notorious head- 
quarters of recmiting-sergeatits, and thus pass into King 
Street, Westminster, now a poor mean street, but full of 
historical interest. This was the ancient thoroughfare 
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to Westminster ; in the time of Henry YIII. the Cockpit 
Gate was at its north end. In King Street, Edmund 
Spenser, the poet, took lodgings at a tavern, after his last 
retnm from Ireland, " that he might be near the Court "; 
and on January 16, 1699, died there, according to Ben 
Jonson, " for lack of bread." Cromwell took horse from 
his house in King Street, 1649, with a retinue of gallant 
men for his life-guard, to Windsor, en route for Ireland. 
In King Street, also, lived Sackville, Earl of Dorset ; the 
Poet Carew; Dr. Sydenham, and others. The October 
Clvh of High Tories (1712) met at the BeU Tavern, in 
King Street. 

Opposite the south end of King Street is Westminster 
Abbey, with the church of St. Margaret's standing ^by its 
side. The visitor will obtain from this point, perhaps, the 
most remarkable of all the views in London* The vener- 
able Abbey, with Henry VII.'s Chapel, is before him ; on 
his left are the Houses of Parliament, Palace Yard, and 
Westminster Bridge, leading over to Lambeth; on his 
immediate right is Storey's Gate, leading to Birdcage 
Walk, St. James's Park ; and between that Gate and the 
Abbey lies the Broad Sanctuary ; with Bean's Yard and 
Westminster School beyond. 

Westminster Hospital and Westminster Sessions House 
stand upor* +ho site of the ancient Sanctuary of West- 
MINSTER, the oiuy one of the Ancient Sanctuaries in the 
metropolis of which the name still exists. The right of 
sanctuary, or the protection of criminals and debtors from 
arrest, was retained by Westminster after the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries in 1540 ; and the privilege (which was not 
abolished until James I., in 1623) caused the houses within 
the precinct to be let for high rents. The Church was re- 
moved in 1750, to give place to a Market House, which was 
pulled down fifty years later, to make way for the Sessions 
House, or Westminster Guildhall, as it is sometimes called, 
erected by Cockerell, 1805. In Westminster Sanctuary, Eliza- 
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beth^ Queen of Edward IV., took refage when the victorious 
Warwick was marching on London to dethrone her hus- 
band ; and here she gave birth to Edward V . To the west 
of the Sanctuary stood the Almonry of Westminster^ in 
which was set up the first printing-press ever used in 
England, viz., that by William Caxton, in 1474. 

The Parish Church of St Margao'et^Sy Westminsterj dates 
from the time of Edward I., but was rebuilt temp, 
Edward lY. It has appeared to some persons unac- 
countable that this Church should have been erected so 
near to the Abbey, in a position to obstruct the view 
of Henry VII/s beautiful chapel. But whether it was 
originally set up to provide for the parochial, as distin- 
guished from the ecclesiastical, uses of the adjoining Abbey 
or not, certain it is that its removal would now be a 
most pitiable mistake, upon both historical and aasthetical 
grounds. This being the Church of the House of Com- 
mons, all the Fast-day Sermons were preached here during 
the Commonwealth; and, on September 25, 1642, the 
Solemn League and Covenant was read from the pulpit of 
St. Margaret's, and taken by both Houses of Parliament, 
by the Assembly of Divines, and the Scots Commissioners. 
Here Hugh Peters urged the Commons to bring Charles J. 
to " condign, speedy, and capital punishment." Here Case 
censured Cromwell to his face, and after\^r^i^,attacked 
G-eneral Monk, by saying, " There are same who would 
betray three kingdoms for filthy jfifljfejs sake," then throw- 
ing his handkerchief into the pew where the General was 
sitting. Becent renovations have altered the internal 
appearance of the edifice, at the expense of old galleries, 
and memorials and pews. It is no longer the '^little 
Church " of St. Margaret of Antioch, but one of the hand- 
someslK^of Perpendicular churches, having an exquisitely 
beautiful nave of 130 feet, arcaded in eight bays and a 
half, also a fine panelled-oak roof. The East Window, 
representing the Crucifixion, is considered the most perfect 
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of the ancient stained glass windows in Iiondon, ai34 waf 
pronounced by Winston the most beautiful work of giwm- 
painting he was acquainted with. This window has i$ 
history as fall of vicissitudes as that of a hero of fiotiop, 
It was made at Qouda, in Holland, for the magisirates of 
Dort, who intended presenting it to King Henry YIL 
£Dr his Ohapel in Westminster Abbey ; but after that 
king's death it was sent to Henry YIII., who gave it to 
Waltham Abbey. Here it remained until th^ Pissolu*- 
tion, when it was removed by the last abbot for safety tq 
his private ohapel at New Hall. The YiUiers family came 
into possession of New Hall, and removed the window out 
of the way of destruction (wd buried it underground, 
whence at the Bestoration General Monk again set it up 
in New Hall chapeL There it remained till the chapel 
was demolished by a subsequent possessor, a Mr, JohQ 
Olmins, who, however, preserved the window as an object 
of virtib, and, not finding a purchaser, cased it up for many 
years. At length it was bought for 50 guineas by Mr, 
Conyers, of Copped Hall, Essex, and sold by his son in 175S 
for 400 guineas to the churchwardens of St. Margaret's* 
The churchwardens had scarcely put it up before they 
were denounced and prosecuted by the ]>ean and Chapter 
of Westminster for erecting '* a superstitious image or 
picture." Affcer seven years' litigation the ohurohwardena 
won their suit, and the stained-glass window was allowed 
to rest in what one may hope to be its final position. The 
glass painting represents the Crucifixion — augels receiving 
the blood^ops from the Bedeemer's wounds; an angel 
bears off the soul of the repentant thief to Paradise; a 
demon hurries that of the impenitent thief to HelL Angels 
are seen in the six upper compartments, bearing severally 
the Cross, the Sponge, the Crown of Thoms» the Hammer, 
the Bods, and the Nails. In the lower compartment is 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, eldest son of Henry VII,, and 
above him St. George and the red and white rose ; on the 
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left is Katharine of Arragon, the bride of Arthur, as well 
as afterwards of his brother Henry VIII., and above her 
the figure of St. Cecilia, with a ripe and juicy pomegranate, 
the emblem of Granada. There were originally in this 
church side-chapels or altars to St. Margaret, St. George, 
St. Katharine, St. Erasmus, St, John, and St. Cornelius, 
The old brass Memorials were sold in 1644 at 3d, and 4d. 
a pound; the most noteworthy modem Brass (1845) is that 
to Sir Walter Baleigh (who was buried in the chancel of 
this church after his execution in Palace Yard, near by) ; 
also a Tablet to Caxton, the first English printer; a Slab to 
Harrison, author of * Oceana *; a Monument, with epitaph, 
by Pope, to Mrs. E. Corbet ; and to Captain Sir P. Parker, 
with epitaph by Byron. In St. Margaret's churchyard 
were buried in a pit many of the bodies of the Cromwellians, 
which at the time of the Restoration were exhumed from 
their resting-places in Westminster Abbey; such as those 
of the mother of Oliver Cromwell, Admiral Blake, Sir. W. 
Oonstable[(oneof the judges who tried Charles I.), and John 
Pym. Here lie .also the poet Skelton, Nicholas Udall, Sir 
William Waller, the Parliament General, Hollar, the en- 
graver (near the north-west comer of the tower), the noto- 
rious Colonel Blood, who tried to steal the regalia, &o. Sir 
Charles Barry, who built the new Houses of Parliament, 
recommended that St. Margaret's Church should be restored, 
to harmonise with the surrounding edifices, or should be re- 
moved altogether ; but, so far, the great architect's opinion 
has been unattended to— ^perhaps it ever may be. The 
Oveneer/ 6oa?, with silver mountings, engraved by Hogarth 
and others, with various historical and other designs, is of 
some interest. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

Stands upon the site of a Temple dedicated to Apollo. 
The first Christian church erected here was founded by 
Sebert, King of the East Saxons, 610, " to the honour of 
God and St. Peter," and it is still known as the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster. King Edward the 
Confessor wholly rebuilt the Church of West Minster, in 
which he was buried, but no portion of the present Abbey 
belongs to Edward's time, unless, perhaps, some part of 
the foundations, or it may be the Chapel of the Pyx, in 
the dark cloister near the South Transept. King Harold 
and William the Conqueror were crowned in Westminster 
Abbey, and every succeeding sovereign to the present day. 
Henry III. rebuilt the Abbey, but it was burnt down almost 
immediately after. Edward L and II. restored it. In the 
reign of Edward III. Abbot Littlington added several 
buildings to it, including the Jerusalem Chamber. In 1502 
Henry VJI. erected, upon the site of a Chapel to the Virgin, 
which he pulled down, the magnificent structure dedicated 
also to Mary, but generally known as Henry VII.'s Chapel, 
and styled by Leland *' the miracle of the world.'' Among its 
profase and delicate decorations one may note the " port- 
cullis chained " (the symbol of the House of Beaufort, and 
since of Westminster) ; the rose of England, barbed and 
seeded ; the Tudor fleur-de-lia. The length of Westminster 
Abbey is 416 feet ; length of transept, 203 feet ; length of 
choir, 155 feet. Its height is 101 feet 8 inches; height of 
towers, 225 feet. The North Transept is remarkable for its 
pinnacled buttresses, its triple porch, its clustered columns, 
and its great rose window 90 feet in circumference. The 
Interior shows the wonderful effects of '' long-drawn aisle 
and fretted vault." Henry III.'s portions of this Abbey, 
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especially tlie Choir, are considered to be the most perfect 
specimens of the Lancet, Early English, and Pointed 
styles. The Early English style is best seen in the North 
Transept and South Aisle of the Nave, and in the narrow, 
Lancet-shaped arch in one compartment of the Nave, 
The Decorated style is shown in the western side of the 
Nave ; the Perpendicular, at its very best, in Henry VIL's 
Chapel — " a Qublime monument without a parallel of the 
consummate skill and genius of the architects of old." Of 
the stained glass, the most ancient is in the north and 
south windows, the clerestory windows, the east window 
of Henry VII/s Chapel and the Jerusalem Chamber ; the 
remainder is modern, viz. the great West window, the large 
Hose window, and the Marygold window, in the South 
Transept. The Western Towers of the Abbey had not 
been completed even down to the time of Sir Christopher 
Wren. That great architect pulled down the unfinished 
structures, and erected the present towers in a Grecianised 
Gothic style, incongruous and unsatisfactory; but he, 
too, after twenty-five years' labour, left his work un- 
accomplished, for, although he commenced a central spire, 
" he left off before it rose so high as the ridge of the roof, 
The chief entrances to Westminster Abbey are by the 
western and northern doorways. We will, however, enter as 
visitors frequently prefer to do, by the door in the South 
Transept at Poets' Comer. Here we shall find ourselves at 
once surrounded by the memorials of all the great and 
honoured worthies of English Literature. Here is the tomb 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of English poetry ; and of 
Jtldmund Spenser, author of the ' Faerie Queen ' ; a statue 
of WiUiam Shakespeare, erected in the reign of George II. 
(the poet rests at Stratford-on- Avon) ; of Michael Drayton, 
&c. ; also memorial busts and tablets of Ben Jonson, 
Samuel BtUler, the author of 'Hudibras*; Sir WiUiam 
Davenant, Abraham Cowley, John Dryden, L, Shadwell, 
John Philips (author of the ' Splendid Shilling '), Matthew 
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PrioTy Gay, Addison, ThomaoUy Goldsmith, Gray, Mason, 
S&nihey, Campbell, Thackeray, Grote, Thirltoall ; and below^ 
close by, repose the remains of Macaulay, and CharlcB 
Lickem* In the South Transept, and beyond the Poets' 
Corner, is a monument to Isaac Casaubon (1614); to 
Ckumden, the aatiquarian; to St Evremond ; to John, 
JDuke of Argyll ; to Handel, by Boubiliac ; to Booth (actor) ; 
M^, Pritchard (actress) ; to David Garnck, by Webb^ ; 
and grave-stones over Old Parr, Chiffinch, ' Ptue ' second 
wi£3 of Steele, Ma^herson, and W, Gifford. 

From Poets' Comer we pass onwazd to look at the 
Chapels, of which there axe twelve in this Abbey, — ^usually 
shown by the Vergers to groups of twenty or thirty 
visitors at a time, in the following order : — 

1. St Benedict's — Tombs of Langham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, d. 1376; the Countess of Hertford, d. 1^98; 
Cranfield, Lord High Treasurer to James I. d. 1645. 
* 2L SL Edmund's — Tombs of WiUiam de Valence, Ead of 
Pembroke, half-brother of Henry III., d. 1296 ; John 
of EUkam, son of Edward 11., d. L334 ; WiUiam of 
Windsor and Blanche de la Tour, children of Ed- 
ward IIL; portrait brasses of Eleanor de Bohun, 
Duchess of Gloucester, and Bobert de WaMeby, 
Archbishop of York, d. 1397 ; Fraoices, Duchess of 
Suffolk, mother of Lady Jane Grey, and a statue of 
Lady EUaaheih BmseU, who used to be, most absurdly, 
described by the Vergers as having died by the 
prick of a needle. 
3. St. Nicholas' — ^At the entrance is the grave of iS^eZ- 
man, the antiquary; monuments to the Wife of 
Lord Protector Somerset (d. 1578) ; to Mildred and 
Anne, wife and daughter of LordBurghley (1588-9) ; 
brass to Sir Humphrey Stanley (d. 1505) ; altar-tomb 
of Sir George ViUiers (1619). 
4k Henry VLUs, or the Virgin Mary's Chapel, consists 
of a nave and two aisles, with five cha^ls at the 
. east end. In the nave are the Stalls of the Knightg 
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«f the Bath, who were ioBtalled in tliis chapel till 
1812 ; — the Dean of Westminster being still Dean of 
the Order, which ranks next affcer that of the 
Garter. The Tomhs in centre of the chapel are those 
of H&nry VII, and his Queen Blisabeth, considered by 
Lord Baoon one of the sta^tiestand daintiest tombs 
in Europe. South Aisle : Tombs of Margaret, mother 
of Henry VIL ; of the Mooter of Ikmdey, husband 
of Mary Qnsen of Scots, whose tomb is also here ; 
of George ViUiers, Duke of Buckingham, assassinated 
by Eelton ; also of his two sobs (one the profligate 
Duke), buried bdlow ; also of the first Wilb of Sir 
B. Wal^le. N&rlh Aide : TombB of Queen Elizor 
heth and Queen Mary, buried in the same grave ; 
James L and Anne of Denmark, and their infant 
daughter, also their son, Prince Henry; the Queen 
of Bohemia and Arabella Stuart ; Duke amd Duchess 
of JBicAmoTK^, Uimf. James I., and ha Belle Stuart ; 
lldjonnment of Monky Dnke of Albemarle; Sarco- 
phagus containing supposed bones of Edward F. 
4i3id his brother BAchas'd, mtirdered in the Tower ; 
monnments of SavUle, Marqwie of Halifax, d. 1695 ; 
Monixigue, Earl of Halifax, d. 1716 ; Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham; Duke of Moni^pensier, broldier to 
Lonis Philippe, King of the French. Next is 
ihe grave of Addison. Charles IL, WiUiam and 
Mary, and Queen Anne, lie in a "rault at the end 
•of the south aisle. George II. and his Queen, 
Frederidc Prince of Wales, father of George III., 
and ike Duke of Cwmherland, hero of Culloden, lie 
in a vault in the central aisle. In the recess at the 
east end of the chapel OUver Of^cmmeU was buried, 
but his body was exhumed from this grave and sent 
to Tyburn gallows, see pp. 165, 185. 
5. St. PauVs — Tombs of Sir Thomas Brendey, Queen 
Elizabeth's Chancellor; Lord Bourdbier, Standard- 

x> 2 
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bearer to Henry V. at Agincourt ; Sir Giles Daubeny ; 
Viscount Dorchester; and Lord Cottington, Also 
oolossal statue of James Watt, engineer. Archbishop 
Usher was buried in this chapel. 
C. Edward the Confessor's — In the centre is the Shrine of 
Edward the Confessor (in the rear of the high altar 
of the Abbey), erected by Henry III. ; Tombs of 
Edward J., d. 1307 Q malleus Scotorum'); oi Henry IILy 
d. 1272 ; of Eleanor, Queen of Edward I. ; of Henry F* 
(whose head cast in solid silver was stolen at 
the Eeformation, but whose helmet, shield, and 
saddle are to be still seen over his tomb); of 
Edward IIL, and his Queen, Philippa, with the 
** monumental sword that conquered France " ; of 
the Children of Edward III., Edward IV., and 
Henry VII. ; of Bichard IL and his first Queen ; of 
John de Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury, Eichard's 
High Treasurer. This Chapel is divided from the 
choir by a Shrine, having a frieze containing four- 
teen sculptures, representing the Incidents in the 
life of Edward the Confessor. Near the screen are 
the two Coronation Chairs stiU used at the Coronation 
of the Sovereign of this kingdom; one of them 
contains the famous stone of Scone, on which 
Scottish Kings were crowned — a reddish grey sand- 
stone (believed by some to have been Jacob's 
Pillow), 26 by 16| inches, and 11 inches thick, which 
Edward I. carried off with him from the Abbey of 
Scone, Scotland, in token of his conquest of that 
country. The Scots held that wherever it was 
carried the supreme power would go with it. The 
other Coronation chair was made for the coronation 
of Mary, Queen of William III. 

7. St. Erasmus\ which contains little of importance,. 

leads to 

8. St. John the Baptist, in which are the tombs of man^r 

of the early Abbots of Westminster, also of William 
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-de Colchester ; A. Carey ^ Lord Hunsdon, first cousin 
and Chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth ; Thomas Cecil, 
Earl of Exeter, and bis two wives (the second 
Countess commanded that she should not appear 
■upon her husband's left side, so her place is still 
vacant); and a monument to Colonel Popham, the 
only one to an officer of the Parliamentary Army 
allowed to remain ; his body was taken away with 
those of Cromwell, Ireton, Bradsbaw, and Blake, 
see p. 35. 
•9. Abbot Isltp's, in which is an effigy of the Abbot him- 
self, as also the Vault of the Hatton family. Near 
the chapel is the monument to General Wolfe, with 
a bas-relief of the landing at Quebec. 
In the East Aisle of the North Transept is the celebrated 
tomb of Sir Francis Vere; also Roubiliac's monument to 
Mr, and Mrs. Nightingale, where Death appears launching 
bis dart at the wife, who sinks back into the arms of her 
husband — her right arm and hand are considered the per- 
fection of monumental art. 

In the Choir are the tombs of King Sebert, of Edmund 
Crouchba>ch, second son of Edward III., and his Countess ; 
also of Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke ; and of Anne of 
Cleves, wife of Henry VIII. 

The North Transept contains some remarkable monu- 
ments of comparatively recent date. Here are Bacon's 
Ijord Chatham; NoUekens's group of the Three Captains, 
mortally wounded in Rodney's naval victory, 1782 ; Rou- 
biliac's Sir Peter Warren ; Rysbrach's Admiral Vernon ; 
Flaxman's Lord Mansfield ; Warren Hastings ; Westmacott's 
Mrs, Warren and Child; Chantrey's Canning, F, Homer, 
and Sir J, Malcolm; Gibson's Sir Bobert Peel; John 
Philip Kemhle; Sir W, Follett, Under the pavement lie 
Chatham, Pitt, and Fox, Castlereagh, Grattan, Lord Col- 
chester, and Wilberforce; and in the north aisle of the 
c^oir, leading to the nave called Musicians* Comer, lie 
Purcell and Arnold, Br, Bhw, Dr, Bumey, and Br, Croft: 
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The Ghapter-houae and Orypt^ recently restored at a heavy 
expense by Sir Gilbert G. Soofct, were built by Heiary III^ 
The entrance is near Poets' Comer. It is an elegant 
octagon of English Gothic style, supported by massive 
buttresses. For 300 years ihe House of Commons met in 
this Chapter-house, and here must have occurred almost all 
the great struggles for liberty against the Crown, even up 
to the time of the Be&rmation, for the Parliament sat here 
down to the time of Henry YIII. In 1647 the Commons, 
moved to the Chapel of St. Stephen, vacant hy the sup- 
pression of the Collegiate Chapel of St. Stephen's, West- 
minster. The Kecords and Domesday Book formerly pre- 
served in this Chapter-house were in 18.60 removed to the 
Eecord Office, EoUs Court, Chancery Lane, see p. 78. 

The Nave of the Abbey contains every kind of me- 
morial, bust, statue, tablet, tomb. In the pavement is a 
stone to Bare Ben Jonaon, here buried on his feet (his 
skull was seen in 1840, about a foot below this stone, and 
his body in an upright posture) ; here also are a memorial 
to Tom Killigrew and his Son ; monuments to Wives of Sir 
Samuel Morland ; to SirB. F airborne; to Sir WiUiam Tmivple; 
to Sprat ; to AUerlmry ; to Sydr^y, Earl of Ooddphm^ tO' 
Heneage Twyaden; to Golond Tovmahend ; to Secretary 
Craggs; to Congreve, by Henrietta, Bucheas of MarJboraagh ;^ 
and Lough's statue of Wordaworih. The following monu- 
ments are to be seen under the organ screen : Eysbrach's 
Sir laaac Newton ; Jamea, firat Earl Stan^pe ; Eoubiliac's 
Marahal Wade, General Fleming, and General Hargra/ae; 
Bead's Admirai Tyrrel ; Flaxman's Gaptam Montague; 
Westmacott's Spencer Berceval, William Bitt, and G» J, Fox ; 
Bailey's Lord Holland; General Lawrence; Ma^'or AndrS^ 
executed by the Americans, 1780, as a Spy. 

South Aiale of Ghoir — Monuments of W. T^yvme and 
Thomaa Thynne; Le Soeur's bust of Lord Ghief Juatwe 
Bichardaon ; Dr, South ; Sir Gloudealey Shovel ; Br, B%u^ ; 
Sir Godfrey KneUer ; Br. laa^ic Watta (buried in BunMU 
Pields) ; Br, Bwmey ; and a bust of BaolL 
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CUnsters — ^In the South Cloister axe Monuments of several 
Ai^Kfts X)f Westminster; m the East Cloister is one to 
Sir Edrrumdsbury Godfrey; also tablets to the Mother of 
Addison; and to General Withers. In the West Cloister 
are memorials of Oeorge Verttte; T, Banks, BA.; WoeUeU, 
engraver; and Dr. Buchan. In the East Ambulatory lie 
Aphra Behn (1689), Wenry Lawes, Betterton, Tom Brown, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, and Samuel Foote. 

The Jerusalem Chamber on the sonth-west of the Abbey, 
and near the Cloister doorway, may be seen npon applica- 
tion at the porter's lodge. It dates from 1386, and fras so 
named from the colonred glass, brought from Jerusalem, 
which decorates it. In it died Henry IV. ; the deat& of 
this King, as described by Shakespeare, is singolsKrly 
dramatic : — 

KssQ HsN&T. DoOx any name particular beloog 

Unto the lodging where I first did swoon? 

Wabwick. 'Tis called Jerusalem, my noble Lord. 

King Henbt. Land be to heaven I even there my life mnst end. 
It hath been prophesied to me many yean 
I Bhoold not die but in Jeroflakm; 
Which vadnly I supposed the Holy Land: — 
But bear me to that chamber; tliere Til lie, 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 

WestniBistBr Abbey is open to the public daily (Simdays 
included) £or DiTine Service, at 10 a.m. a&d 3 p.m. ; and it 
can be yiewod bet-woen 11 and 3, and in siBumer, from 4 till 
6. Tiiere is no charge £Dr admission to the Nave, Tran- 
septa, and Cloisters ; bat 6d, is charged for admission on any 
other week day ihan Monday, to the Choior and the GhapeLsk 



Westminster School, or St. Peter's Oolleqb, is in Bean's 
Yard, near the western entrance to the Abbey. In front of 
Dean's Yard is a Memorial Column to the scholars of West- 
minster School who died in the Crimean war. This College 
wasfonnded by Queen Elizabeth, 15^, to consist ei a Dean, 
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twelve Prebendaries, twelve Almsmen, and forty Scholars, 
with a master and an usher. Such was the original founda- 
dation; but Westminster School contains about 200 
scholars, of whom day scholars pay 25 guineas per annum ; 
boarders, 76 to 85 guineas. The forty Queen's Scholars, 
elected by open competition (about ten yearly, at Whitsun- 
tide), from boys who have been a year at the School, and 
who were under fifteen on 25th March, pay £30 per 
annum for board and education. Six School Exhibitions, 
worth £20 to £50 per annum, are competed for at Easter. 
In the ancient College Hall, before Christmas, are given 
performances of the Latin plays of Plautus, Terence, &c., 
for which Westminster scholars have long been noted. 

At the right-hand comer of Victoria Street (which leads 
to the Victoria Station, of the London, Brighton and South 
Coast, and London, Chatham and Dover Eailways) is West- 
minster Falace Hotel, one of the largest at this end of the 
town. The Boydl Aquarium is scarcely a stone's throw 
from the Hotel, and in the same building as the Aquarium 
is the Imperial Theatre for the performance of comedy, &c., 
also a number of stages for other performances ; a Bestaurant 
on a large scale, &g. The Royal Architectural Museum is at 
18 Tufton Street, Westminster. 

Observe the lofty structure, of Mr. H. A. Hankey, at ih^ 
end of this sti'eet, providing suites of chambers, as well 
as club accommodation for families of the wealthier classes. 
Upon part of the site of this building, known as Queea 
Anne^s Mansions, stood 19 York Street, Westminster, a 
house in which John Milton resided while Latin Secretary 
to Oliver Cromwell; here he was first overtaken with 
blindness, and here he began ' Paradise Lost.' Jeremy 
Bentham bought and lived in the house and afterwards 
lent it to Hazlitt. St, James's Park Station is in this street. 

New Palace Yard, Westminster, is the space enclosed 
within the gilded railings in front of Westminster Hall, 
It was in Old Palace Yard, south-west of the Houses 
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of Parliament, that the Pillory stood, and where Sir 
Walter Baleigh was beheaded in 1618. At the south- 
east comer of Old Palace Yard stood the house through 
which the Conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot carried 
their powder-barrels into the vault, and in the same 
yard Guy Fawkes, Winter, Kookwood, and Keyes, were 
executed, in 1606. In the present New Palace Yard, Perkin 
Warbeck was set in the stocks, 1498 ; Stubbs and his ser- 
vant had their hands cut off for libelling Queen Elizabeth ; 
Leighton was pilloried and publicly whipped; William 
Prynne was pilloried, and his Histrio-Mastrix burnt ; Titus 
Oates was pilloried, 1685. 

Westminster Hall was added by William Eufas to the 
ancient Palace of Westminster, and he held his first Court 
in it, 1099. It was repaired and raised in height by 
Bichard 11., whose device, a White Hart, couchant, still 
appears on the stone mouldings. The Hall is 290 feet long 
by 68 feet wide, and 92 feet high, and now forms the 
vestibule to the Homes of Parliament, and to the Courts 
of Law, which were originally within the Hall itself. 
Parliament assembled in Westminster Hall as early as 
1248. In Westminster Hall the High Courts of Justice 
have been held for seven and a half centuries. In it 
the Coronation feasts were always given. Here King 
Edward III. entertained his prisoner. King John of France ; 
here Sir William Wallace was tried and condemned. 
Here patroUed, with a " straw in their shoes, to denote 
their quality," the ruffian " men of straw," who were ready 
to sell their testimony to the first comer ; here were tried 
and condemned Protector Somerset and Sir Thomas More, 
also the Earl of Strafford, whose motto was ' Thorough.' 
Here sat the High Court of Justice which tried and con- 
demned Charles I. — the King sitting covered, and the 
Naseby banners hanging over his head. Here Cromwell 
was inaugurated Lord Protector, June 26, 1657. At West- 
minster Hall Gate Charles II. was proclaimed, May 8, 
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1660. Upon the sooth gable were set tl» heads cf Crom- 
well, Ireton, and Bradshaw. Cromwell's head Temaaneft 
there for tw^ity yean* Here the Se^^en Bwhops w^ce 
aeqnitted in the reign of James 11. Hetre were tried Br. 
Sacheverell and the rebel lords of 1745 ; Lord Byron, for 
killing Mr. Chaworth ; Lord Ferrers, for mEnrder ; and 1*ie 
Duchess of Ejngstcm, for bigamy. Here Warren Hastiii^'^ 
seven years' trial took place, and Lord Melville's, in 1806^ 
besides many more of historical note. The interior of 
Westminster Hall was, nnti] the middle of the last centary, 
filled with shops and stalls, principally of booksellerB. 
Many books, tracts, and pamphlets before that time bear 
the imprint of Westminster HaU. The Courts of Law 
at the side of the HaU will shortly be removed to ihe 
Strand. They were last rebuilt by Sir John Soone. 

Adjoining ix) the Courts of Law is the site of Iflie afioiem^ 
Hou8ee of Lords and Commons, which were accidentally 
destroyed, October 16, 1834, by some officials employed! 
to bnm the used wooden tallies of the Court of Exchequer,, 
and who, in doing so, overheated the flues and set fise to the* 
woodwork of the library. WestmiDster Hall was saved with 
difficulty, and the Abbey itself was at one time in danger. 

The New Houses of FABUAMBfrr were built upon the 
site of the old Pialace of Westnunster, and of St. Stephen'a 
Chapel, by Sir Charles Barry, tiie wixde pile covering, 
eight acres, and having four principal fixnits, of which the 
river frontage is 940 feet long. The edifice cantain» 
11 open quadrangular courts, 500 apartments, and !& 
official residences, besides the Boyal State ApartmentBy 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, aad the Central HalL 
The style of the building is Tudor (Henry VHL), witiii 
poirtions of the Halls of the Netherlands. The dock Tower, 
with Mg Ben for a bell, is 40 fset square and 320 feet high. 
Here an electric light burns when Farliameait is sitting. 
The bell, ' Great Tom of Westminster,' was at one time 
as noted as ' Big Ben ' is now* It was * Oreat Tom ' (not 
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St. PaaFs bell, $a some state) thai the sentinel heaid stnke* 
thirteen. The story goes that John HatfieM, in the Teign> 
of WHIiam and Marj, was tried and condemned by oonrt* 
martial for falling asleep whilst on dnty as a sentinel npon 
the terraoe c^ Windsor Castle. He pleaded innoeenoe, and 
alleged that he had heard ' Gre»t Tom' at mskLnight strike 
thirteen ; a statement disbelieTed both on aooonnt of the 
distance, and the im^obability. Bat se^repal persons oame^ 
forward and swore tinct the dook did strike ^rteen, and 
the man yma pardoned. The Victoria Tower is 75 feet 
square and 340 feet high, and its entrance arehway to -die 
House of Lords is 65 feed; high. The dhief approach for 
the public to ihe Houses of Parliament is through Palace 
Yard and Westminster Hall, up the boroad fii^t of steps- 
at the hxiSaer end into 8L Stephefioks Ballj on either side of^ 
wMok «m zamged staitues of our greatest statesmen ; Hamp- 
den, Salden, !Fc«, Ghtffcham, Clarendon, Grattan, Falkland, 
Walpole, and Mansfield ; «nd thence into tiie Octagon MaUy 
80 feet hi^ and haying a beautifolly groined stone roof. 
From the Octagon Hall the right-hand passage leads to the 
House of Lords ; the left, to the House of Commons. 

The Boyal Entrance by the Yictoria Tower leads to the 
Nomum Porch decorated with statues of the Norman kings, 
thence to the BoUng-Boomj which feces the river, and is- 
decorated with frescoes by Dyce, BA. The Victaria 
Gallery f 110 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 45 feet high, 
also decorated with frescoes, gilded ceiling, and stained- 
glass windows, contains frescoes by Madise, E.A., of tii& 
Meeting of Wellingien amd Blueher, after the Battle of 
Waterloo; the Beasth of NeUon, (fee, .&c» Her Majesty 
passes through this gaJleiy, and the Prince's Chamber, 
to the House of Lords, wdien she goes to open Parliament f 
and tickets are to be obtained upon such occasions from 
the Lord Chamberlain to view the procession. 

The House of Lords is a magnificent chamber, extremely 
rich in gilding amd colour, wrought metal, and carved 
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work. It is 97 feet long, 45 feet high, and 45 feet wide, 
and was opened April 15, 1847. On either side of the 
Throne^ but upon a less elevated dais, is a chair for the 
Prince of Wales and the personage next in honour. 
The Woolsack (covered with crimson cloth corresponding 
in colour with the other seats of the House) is in front 
of the Throne, and hereon sits the Lord Chancellor. The 
Peers are ranged on either side, or upon the cross benches. 
The B^orters* Gallery, with the Strangers^ GaUery behind 
it, face the Throne. Frescoes in six compartments, three 
at either end, decorate the walls. The subjects illustrated 
are, the Baptism of EtheJhert, by Djce, R. A. ; Edward III, 
conferring the Order of the Garter on the Black Prince, and 
Henry, Prince of Wales, committed to prison for a^ssaulting 
Judge Ga^coigne, both by Cope, R.A. ; the Spirit ofBeligion, 
by Horsley, R. A. ; and the Spirit of Chivalry and the Spirit 
of Law, by D. Maclise. The twelve stained-glass windows 
are lighted at night from the outside. On the. cornice 
below the Gallery are the arms of the Sovereigns and of 
the Chancellors of England, since Edward III. 

The House ov Commons, 62 feet in length by 45 feet in 
breadth and 45 feet in height, is not so gorgeous in colour 
as the House of Peers, but it is, nevertheless, a fine apart- 
ment. The Speaker's Chair in the Commons fills the place 
which in the Upper House is occupied by the Throne. 
Over the Speaker's Chair is the Visitors^ Gallery, The 
suiTounding galleries are arranged for the Members, for 
Reporters, and for the public, who are admitted b}' 
Members' orders. The Menibers' Entrance is either by the 
public approaches, or by a private door and staircase from 
the Star Chamber Court, so called from its occupying the 
site of the old much-dreaded Star Chamber. The Upper 
Waiting HaU contains a number of frescoes from scenes 
by eight British poets, including : Chiselda, from Chaucer, 
by Cope, R.A. ; Lear and his daughter, from Shakespeare, 
by Herbert ; IthurieVs Spear, from Milton, by Horsley ; 
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St. Cecilia, from Dryden, by Tenniel. In the Peers' Cor- 
ridor, beginning npon the left hand, on the way to the 
House of Commons, are the following eight frescoes : 
Burial of Charles L ; Expulsion of Fellows at Oxford for 
refusing to subscribe to the Covenant ; Defence of Basing 
House, attached by Boundheads ; Charles I. erecting his 
Standard at Nottingham; Speaker Lenthall opposing the 
Arrest of the Five Members by Charles L ; Departure of 
London Train-bands to relieve Gloucester; Embarhment of 
the Pilgrim Fathers for New England; Lady Bussell taking 
leave of her Husband before his Execution, In the Commons* 
Corridor are the following eight frescoes : Alice Lisle con- 
cealing the Fugitives after the Battle of Sedgemoor ; The 
Last Sleep of Argyll; William and Mary receiving the 
Crovm from Parliament in the Banqueting-house, Whitehall; 
Acquittal of the Seven Bishops, temp, James II,; General 
Monk declaring in favour of a Free Parliament ; Landing of 
Charles IL at Dover; The Execution of Montrose; Jane 
Lane assisting Charles II, to escape from his pursuers. In the 
Peers* Bobing-room is a fresco by Herbert, of Moses 
bringing the Commandments from Mount Sinai, It is said to 
be impossible now to bum down the Honses of Par- 
liament. If by accident a fire should occur, it would only 
destroy the furniture and fittings, but the flooring, walls, 
and roof would remain intact. The New Houses of Par- 
liament cost about two millions ; their chief demerit 
arises from the decay of the stone with which they were 
built. 

Admission to view both Houses, and all the public portion 
of the Palace of Westminster, is to be obtained every 
Saturday during the session, upon application at the Cham- 
berlain's office, in the court near the Victoria Tower. 
Admission to hear the Debates — in the House of Lords, by 
a Peer's written order ; in the House of Commons, by the 
written order of a Member. The doors are opened at 4, 
but, upon a night when the Debate is expected to be inte- 
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resting, the stranger should be in aitendance much before 
that hour, for the Strangers' Galleries are but small, and 
strangers are admitted according to pziority of arrival. 
The Speaker takes the chair at 5, when prayers are read 
and business begins. The best nights for Debates are 
Mondays or Fridays. On Wednesday the House only sits 
ijill 6 P.M. 

Baron Marochetti's equestrian statue of Bi/i^rd Gcbw de 
Lion is in Palace Yard; and statues of Ca/nning^ Ped^ 
Palmerston, and Derby, are set up in Parliament Square. 

Westminster Bridge, said to be the widest bridge in the 

world, and certainly one of the handsomest structures in 

London, was built upon the site of a former bridge, 1866-62, 

by Mr. Page, to connect Westminster with Lambeth. 

It is 85 feet wide (the roadway, 63 feet, foot-ways, 16 feet 

each), 1160 feet long, and consists of seven arches of iron 

(the centre arch being of 120 feet span, and 22 feet above 

high water), resting upon stone piers,, with foundations 

30 feet below low-water mark. The roadway rises only 

-5 feet 4 inches at the centre arch. It was upon the former 

bridge that the lonely and unaided poet Crabbe walked 

meditating suicide; and, from the same place at early 

morning, the view suggested Wordsworth's well-known 

-sonnet : — 

''Earth has not anything to shew more fair; 
Dull would he he of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty; 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 
AH bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep, 
In his first splendour, vaUey, rock, or hill; 
Ke'er saw I, never felt a calm so deep I 
The river glideth at its own sweet will. 
Bear God, the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that mighty heart is lying stiU,** 
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Upon the Lambeth aide of the Bridge is the entrance- to 
£t, l^ioma»'s Hospitaif an ancient Foundation bj BicharA. 
Frior of Bermondsey, in the year 1213, for Converts aoMi 
Poor Okildren. Eemodelled in 1215 by Peter de Bupibus, 
Bishop Ckf Winchester, for Canons regular ; it was surren- 
dered to Heuy YIII., in the 30th yeax of his reign, and 
purchased fay ihe Citizens of London in 1544s, and opened for 
the reception of patients in November, 1552, under Charter 
from. OiB Grown.. The Hospital i-emained on its old site in 
iiuB barou^ of Sonthwadc, near to Londaon Bridge, from 
its foundati(m, until the year 1862, whisa the South*Eaetem 
Bailway Compajiy obtained possession of the premises, and 
ihoL Bios{»tal was removed to a temporary location at New- 
ington,. SuEFBiy. The new Hospital Buildings (of which the 
Foondatian ^tone was* laid by the Queen, on the Idtk May, 
1868) were opensd by Her Majesty on the 21st June, 1871, 
«id are arraonged for about 600 beds. The gross income 
of the HxMspital, ehiefly derived £rom rents, aided by do- 
nations, i& about. £45,000 ; but from iMs a large dednction 
Jus to be made, leaving about £33,000 for Hoapital pur- 
poses^ The JJbert Ihnbankment rosfi in front of the 
HoBj^taJL 

Asocley's Amphithqeatsb (now San^r's Theatre Soyal) 
stands in Westminster Bridge Eoad, not many yards 
beyond the entraaace to St. Thomas's HospitaL It derived 
its osigiztal name £ram its first proprietor, Flhilip Astfey, 
a CKvabry aoldifir of handsome build and an expert rider, 
who, after hiadischttrge from the army, took to equestrian 
performancea in an open piece of gromxd, in St. Geoi^'s 
Fields. Here he made a little money, which was increased 
by £60, the produce o£ a diamond ring which he had 
thd good fdrtune to find ODue day at the foot of Westminster 
Bridge, audi built therewith his fbrst theatre, opened in 
1780. This, and two other theatres widoh sucoeeded it, 
were burnt down on this site. Andrew Ducrow, son of 
Peter Ducrow, of Bruges, was * Flemish Hercules ' at 
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Astley's, and one of its most successfal riders. The present 
edifice contains both a stage for dramatic purposes and a 
circle for horsemanship. Admission from 6(2. Pit Is. dd, 
Canterbury Hall and Fine Arts Gallery, one of the largest 
of London Music Halls, is situated in Westminster Bridge 
Eoad, near the part spanned by the Bail way Bridge. It 
is open from 11 a.m. to 12 at night. Concert begins at 
7 P.M. Admission 6(2. 

Upon the south-east side of Westminster Bridge Eoad are 
HhBLaTmbethBaihs, more famous for its Temperance Meetings 
and social assemblies of working people than even for its 
sanitary appliances. When the water has been drawn 
out of the spacious bath, the place serves for a lecture and 
concert room. Here all kinds of simple amusement, in the 
way of songs, chorused by the people, newspaper read- 
ings, " spelling-bees," and temperance meetings, are held 
regularly through the year. Near Westminster Bridge 
Boad, by the Bail way Bridge, runs a thoroughfare leading 
eastwards to Waterloo Bridge Eoad, and familiarly known 
as the New Oat, The stranger, who may take the trouble 
to make his way through this street on Saturday night or 
Sunday morning, would see one of the busiest scenes in 
London. This is then the market for the poorest classes 
of the district,, and the whole street is alive with people ; 
costermongers, quack medicine vendors, and all manner of 
dealers in all kinds of wares and articles. The excuse for 
all this traffic on Sunday — and it is scarcely to be over- 
ruled — ^is, that the poor buyers have no place to keep their 
food if they bought it before the very moment they are 
ready to consume it. 

The Victoria Fala>ce Theatre — or, in popular parlance, 
'* the Yic" — ^is a large edifice famous for melodramas and 
farces of the most pronounced kind. It can hold 2000 
persons, and is situated in Waterloo Bridge Boad^ Lambeth. 
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THE STRAND.— FEOM CHARING CROSS TO 

FLEET STREET. 

STANDING with our backs to tlie Nelson Column and 
facing east, we shall observe upon our right hand 
the Northumberland Avenue, with the New Grand Hotel at 
the corner of it ; this is the new thoroughfare to the Thames 
Embankment, for the sake of making which Northumberland 
Heme, the family mansion of the Duke of Northumberland, 
which stood here since 1603, was pulled down in 1876, at a 
cost of £500,000, and other expenses incurred amounting to 
£150,000 more. The land sold for building purposes will, 
however, doubtless repay much of the expenditure, and 
other great advantages will be obtained by opening up 
the Avenue ; for it is said that, whereas the average 
time occupied by a Hansom cab in travelling from Charing 
■Cross to the Mansion House, by way of the Strand, is 
22 minutes, the journey by the Embankment takes but 
12 minutes. 

Northumberland House was the last of the many old 
palaces of the nobility which once graced the Strand, and 
had been the residence of the ancestors of the Dukes of 
Northumberland for two centuries and a half; its well- 
known Strand front, surmounted by a lion, the crest of 
the Percys, dated from about 1605, and is best repre- 
sented perhaps in the painting by Canaletto, engraved by 
Bowles, 1753. There was a rather valuable collection of 
pictures to be seen here, but these of course were removed 
by their owner before the demolition of the house (the 
necessity for which was much regretted). Suflice it for 
the visitor that we indicate where the mansion, of no great 
historical or architectural interest, once stood. Of the 

E 
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Northumberland House Lion many jokes used to be made^ 
but perhaps the best was that by a humourist who under- 
took for a wager to persuade passers-by that the lioi> 
wagg*. 4. his tail. He stood very intently looking up at 
the lion ; took out a telescope, and appeared highly inte- 
rested. The action was observed by an idler or two, who 
of course stopped to see what might happen, and gazed 
accordingly ; the crowd increased, till at length the Strand 
became impassable ; the greatest curiosity was manifestedk 
about nobody knew what — several persons asserted that 
they had seen the lion's tail wag; and even after the- 
crowd was eventually dispersed, a few curious and pertina- 
cious people hung about under doorways to satisfy them- 
selves about the new phenomenon. A Londom. crowd will 
gather quickly and for nothing. The wise pedestrian 
knows this ; at once buttons up his coat, to protect his 
pockets, and passes on. Opposite the site of Northumber- 
land House is the Charing Cross Post Office, at which 
letters and papers for the country can be posted half an 
hour later than at district post-offices. 

In Northumberland Street is the office of the Pall MaU. 
Gazette newspaper. At 27 Craven Street ^ lived Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, in 1771, while representing in thi& 
country the interests of his American fellow-colonists. 
In front of the Golden Cross Hotel, in the Strand, once- 
a well-known hostelry and place of departure for oldi 
mail-coaches, Mr. Pickwick is described as having been 
assailed by the hackney-coachman^ and to have been 
thereupon taken under the protection of Mr. Jingle. 
Next door to the hotel is an old house of business, Messrs. 
Gardner's, which has been established in the Straiid for 
a century and a quarter. 

Charing Cross Eailway Station is the West-end ter-- 
minus of the South-Eastem Eailway, and the Charing 
Cross Hotel is one of the largest in London, The Station 
occupies the site of Hungerford Market, which was de- 
molished to make way for it, and the railway-bridge is- 
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partly STipportttd' xvpon tibe piMV of tlie old Htiiiger- 
ford Siu^)6nsioiL Bridge (built for foot-pasBengers only), 
wliich wftfl taken away and set up aoros& tbe f yon at 
Cliffccm, near Bristol, soob after tbis bridge was built in 
186S. There is still a way for foot-passengers oyer tbe 
Cbaring GrosB railway-bridge, by a staircaee entered from 
VilUers Street — at the bottom of which street is the Ghmmg^ 
Cross Station of the Underground Bailway, and beyond 
it, the Charing Cross Steamboat Pier, In front of the 
Charing Cross Railway-station (S. E. Railway) stands a 
handsome copy of the Crass erected to the mlemory of 
Queen Meancar, which need to be seen near here, in the 
eentre of the village oi Charing. Opposite the station is 
Affor Street^ in whidi is the chief entrance to Ckanng 
Cross Hospital, erected in the Grecian style by I>ecimti» 
Burtoik in 1831. This is an important insl^tittion, in- 
creasing in Talxie with the wiants of an increasing popula- 
tion, and is one of tbe medical schools of London. At the 
south weei comer ci Agar Street, there is an Electric 
Telegraph office,. In Sm^ WiUiam Street, Strand, running 
west from Agar Street, is the little theatre once known as 
Woodin'a Folygraphic Hall, afterwards as Charing Cross 
Theatre, and more recently aa the FoUy Theatre. The 
Bee/sitak Chib is in this street. Lowther Arcade, named 
after Lord Lowther, a former Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, consists of 25 shops for toys. The 
zooma once named the Adelaide GroUery, at ^le north 
end, is now a ca£^ — Gatti's. VUliers Street, on the south 
of the Strand, was named after the Dukes of Buckingham, 
whose mansioBi once stood here, and which originally 
lormed part of York House — ^the residence of the Arch- 
bishop of York in Queen Mary's time, and afterwards 
the home of Lord Bacon, who was bom in it, January 22, 
1561. The beautiful York Stairs, or Water Cute, said to 
have been built by Inigo Jones, at the bottom of Bucking- 
h4»m Street, will gire us some idea of the style of York 
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House, to which it belonged, and of which it is the sole 
relic. Peter the Great lodged at No. 15 Buckingham 
Street, Strand. S. Pepys lived at the house then opposite 
to it. George Street^ Villters Street, Duke Street, Bucking- 
ham Street, and Of Lane, which once connected them, 
perpetuate the memory of George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham— 

"Who in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chemist, fiddler, slatesman and buffoon." 

In Bedford Street (named from its owner the Duke of 
Bedford) is a Civil Service Co-operative Supply Store. 

Passing Couttas Bank, a dreary-looking edifice, whose 
cellarage, however, filled with valuable property, extends 
far back into the Adelphi, we turn down Adam Street, 
Adelphi, and find ourselves in the rear of those houses in 
the Strand, upon a handsome terrace overlooking the 
Embankment and the Thames. David Garrick died here 
at No. 6, Adelphi Terrace, The Adelphi, occupies pai*t of 
the site of Durham Home, once extending from the Strand 
to the river. 

Durham House was the scene of the marriage of Lady 
Jane Grey; from hence she was escorted to the Tower. 
The use of Durham House was granted by Queen Elizabeth 
to Sir Walter Ealeigh. Aubrey describes MaleigKs Study 
to have been *' on a little turret that looked into and over 
the Thames, and had the prospect which is as pleasant 
perhaps as any in the world, and which not only refreshes 
the eyesight, but cheers the spirits, and (to speak my 
mind) I believe enlarges an ingenious man's thoughts." 
Upon the site of the stables of Durham House was built 
by the Earl of Salisbury the New Exchange, opened by 
James I. It was an open paved arcade, and above were 
fihops occupied by perfumers, milliners, &c. Nan Glarges, 
a sempstress here— daughter of the blacksmith who lived 
in Maypole Alley and reared the Maypole — ^managed 
to captivate Monk, and became Duchess of Albemarle. 
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Frances Jennings, Duchess of TyrconneU, when reduced 
in circumstances, took up her place at a stall in this Ex- 
change — sitting in a white mask and white dress, and 
was therefore known as the White MiUiner. She was soon 
discovered and provided for. The name of the Adelphi 
is derived from four architects, brothers (dS€X<^ot), named 
Adam, who built vast arches over the site of Durham 
House,. and erected streets above them upon a level with 
the Strand, which they named after themselves, John, 
Robert, James, and William Streets. The Darlc Arches of 
the Adelphi had long an evil reputation as the night- 
resort of thieves, but gas-light and police supervision have 
abolished the evil. The rooms of the Society of Arts are 
in John Street, Adelphi ; they are open free, daily, from 10 
to 4, except Wednesday and Saturday. 

Opposite to the Strand end of Adam Street, Adelphi, ip 
the Adelphi Theatre, a well-known and popular house of 
entertainment, first built by Scott, and known as the Sans 
Pareil, opened November, 1806 ; named the Adelphi Theatre^ 
in 1820, by Eodwell and Jones. They transferred it to 
Terry and Yates. The latter joined Mathews the elder, 
and afterwards sold it to Mr. B. Webster, who rebuilt it 
in 1868. It has been chiefly noted for melodrama and 
farce, and for the acting of John Eeeve, Wright, P. Bed- 
ford, Webster, Toole, Mrs. Keeley, Madame Celeste, and 
Miss Woolgar. 

The Vaudeville Theatre, but a few doors east of the 
Adelphi Theatre, was built in 1872, and has enjoyed enor- 
mous popularity, as the scene of Mr. H. J. Byron's most 
popular comedies. No such hold of a stage was ever taken 
by a play, as by his comedy at this house, of ' Our Boys.' 

Opposite the Vaudeville Theatre is Salidmry Street, which, 
with Cecil Street close by, occupies the site of Salishury 
House, once the residence of the great Sir Robert Cecil. 
Salisbury House was subsequently divided into two houses, 
known as Great and Little Salisbury House, both of which 
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were removed to make way for Cecil Street and SaJktorj 
Street, rebuilt by Mr. Payne, the architect. In Salisbury 
Street lived a once noted man, Partridge, who <3ombined, 
with his ordinary buBineBS of a shoemaker, the study of 
a&trology, and realised a reputation by hiM abxufluiackB, 
which he would not have achieved by his boots. Paartaidge 
also sold pills and other medicines in Salifibury Stiseet, 
and transmitted the good-will of his busmesses to his 
widow, who after his death continued the publication of 
the almanack, and the manufacture and ssIb of pilla, 
<&a, at the sign of the Blue Ball, in Salisbury Street. 
The chief feature of Salisbury Street far the last tvmatj 
years has been the Arundel Cluh, founded 1859, £9r 
literary men and artists, whose club-house is at Ho, 12, 
the last edifice in the street, upon the lef^hacd side of the 
way. From the balcony of this club one used to look beiow 
upon a busy scene of coal-heavers and their barges at the 
neighbouring wharf; just beyond was the pier far the 
halfpenny steamboats — to and from wiiieh a ocHitiniial 
stream of passengers seemed to flow uninterruptedly, 
except perhaps a few wJtio eddied, so to speak, round the 
picturesque old tavern known as the 'Tox under the 
Hill.' The Thames Embankment now occupies the site of 
the wharf ; the river, once so near, has retired with the 
barges and the coalB, and mine host of the ' J'ox,' to a 
respectful distance; but the relics of the old tavern, 
before which Charles Bickens remembered himself as a boy 
resting from his labours at the neighbouring blacking 
factory in Hungerford Stairs, and watching the coal- 
heavers dancing to the sound of street music, are not 
yet demolished. 

The Egyptian Obelisk named {Jkc^atra^s Needle is placed 
upon the Thames Embankment at the foot of SaUsbniry 
Street. It is 70 feet high, and 8 feet wide at the baae, 
weighs 200 tons, and is formed of granite. It wa^ pr^e- 
sented by Mohammad Ali to the British Gpovemment^ and 
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for many yem^ it lay undlaiined in the sand at Alexandria 
4ilong witk a somkilar monolith ; snoh obelisks were usually 
placed in pairs oiztside of Egyptian temples. The cost 
«nd difficulty of removing it to England were surmounted 
in 1878, the former by llie munificence of Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson, who garve £10,000 for its removal, the latter by 
the ddll of Mr. IXixon, C.E., who triumplied over every 
•obstacle by his practical engineering science. This huge 
block of granite, afber being lifted and placed in the 
cylinder-barge m. which it was to be floated to England, 
had a most tempestaous voyage. Tke ^team:boat which 
towed the Obelisk only escaped destruction by cutting it 
adrift in the Bay of Biscay, and for days nothing was to 
be heard 0^ it. At leng^ a passing vessel picked up the 
sizrange-looking object, a veritable — 

^'Moiistruin horrendum, infoxiae, iogexui," 

and earned salvage thereon. Mr. Dixon's genius had 
^secured the buoyancy of the huge bulk, and through him 
England's title of possession was fully substantiated. 
The scenes on l^e pyramidion represent the monarch 
Thothmes III., tinder the form of a sphynx with hands, 
offering water, wine, milk, and incense to the gods, Ea 
and Atmn, the two principal deities of Heliopolis. The 
inscriptions give the names and titles of the deities, -t/he 
titles of Thothmes HI., and the statement of each of his 
special gifts. 

Southampton Strait, on the north side of the Strand 
(named after Lady Bachael, daughter of the Earl of 
Southampton, and wife of Lord William Eussell), leads 
-directly to Covent Garden. At the foot of Southampton 
Street stood Bedford House, the town mansion of the Earl 
of Bedford. Half-way up the street, upon the left, is 
Maiden Lane, upon a second floor in one of the houses of 
which lodged Andrew Marvell, when M.P. for Hull, and 
it was here that he refased to accept a bribe of £1000 
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from the King. J. M. W. Turner, the great English 
painter, was born at the comer of Hand Court, Maiden 
Lane. Voltaire lodged, when in London, at the sign of 
the * White Peruke,' Maiden Lane. The Bedford Head 
Tavern, in Maiden Lane, maintained until recently its 
associations with literature, art, and the drama, by means 
of the well-known Be-^nion Clvb, which for many years 
met here. It may be mentioned that there are upon the 
Adelphi Terrace, the Savage Club, the Junior Oarrich, the 
Orichton^ and other clubs of minor importance. 

Passing northwards, up Southampton Street, we come 
upon — 

CoYENT Garden, a place of great celebrity and interest, 
which derives its name from the Convent Garden of 
Westminster, that once occupied not only this site, but 
the entire space from St. Martin's-in-the-Fields to Long 
Acre. After the dissolution of the Monasteries, the Garden 
was granted, with other lands, by Edward VI. to his 
uncle, the Lord Protector Somerset, but after the Pro- 
tector's attainder it reverted to the Crown, and was given, 
in 1552, to John, Earl of Bedford. In 1634 Inigo Jones 
built for the then Earl of Bedford the church of SL PauTs, 
Cooent Oarden, which, except the portico, was totally 
burnt down in 1795. The present edifice was erected by 
John Hardwick, upon the same plan and proportions as 
the original. In and around it were buried Samuel Butler, 
the author of ' Hudibras ; ' the notorious Bobert Carr, Earl 
of Somerset ; Sir Peter Lely ; Wyoherley, the dramatist ; 
Grinling Gibbons, Mrs. Centlivre, Dr. Ame, Dr. Armstrong, 
Sir Bobert Strange, T. Girtin (the father of the school of 
English Water Colours), Macklin, the actor. Dr. Woloot, 
d:c. Cooenl Garden Market-house was built in 1830, and has 
been much improved within the last year or two, during 
which time the whole square has been undergoing a pro- 
cess of rebuilding. The visitor, who wishes to see Covent 
Garden Market at its busiest time, should go thither 
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about six o'clock in the morning, of a Tuesday, Thursday, 
or Saturday ; but the middle row is at all times an 
interesting sight, no matter what the time of year ; for 
you may be always sure of seeing in it the finest fruit 
and flowers that skill can produce and that money can 
buy. The old song gave good advice which said — 

" If ever you go to London town, 
Just take a peep at Govent Grarden.** 

Besides the great historical associations in which the 
district is so rich, Covent Garden has ample attractions 
in its own wonderful cornucopia; but we can only find space 
to note a few of the former. Hogarth's well-known print 
of 'Morning' shows St. Paul's Church, Tom King's CoflFee- 
house under the portico, and the mansion close by, built 
for the Earl of Orford, and now long known as Evans's 
Hotel — in the rear of which were the noted concert and 
supper-rooms called Evan8% where Thackeray, Jerrold, 
Albert Smith, Mayhew, Mark Lemon, and others used to 
rendezvous. In a line with Evans's Hotel frontage ran the 
great Piazza^ just rebuilt, in front of the numerous old 
hotels — the Bedford, Clunn's, the Tavistock, &c. In the 
north-east comer is the entrance to the Floral Hall, con- 
nect-ed with the Italian Opera-house, Covent Garden. Upon 
the east side there used to be also a piazza in front of the 
Hummum'sHotel^lmt this was doneaway with many years ago. 

In Great Busaell Street, Covent Garden, were the three 
celebrated CoflFee-houses, * Will's,' * Tom's,' and ' Button's.' 
Will's was the house on the north side of Great 
Eussell Street, at the corner of Bow Street (then the 
Bond Street of London). It is well to remember what 
an important influence co£Fee-houses exercised upon 
public opinion, in Queen Anne's time, before newspapers 
existed. '* There were cofiee-houses, where medical men 
might be consulted ; Puritan cofiee-houses, where no oath 
was heard ; Jews' coffee-houses, for money changers ; and 
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Popish ooffee^ioiues, wbere, as good PsotestantB beliecv^ed, 
JTeetiitB plamied over their oofiB analiier Great Fxre and 
<sast silver bullets to shoot the King ( Wm. III.)." FersGns 
at that time eommonly asfeed of saoh and smoh a one not 
where he lived, nor what was his address, but w^iierther he 
frequented the ' Grecian ' or the *Eainbow.' Will's was 
The Wits' coflfee-house, where Dryden had his arm-chair in 
winter by the fireside, in summer in the balcony ; the 
company met on the first floor and there smoked. Ward 
.-says that ^ the yoang beaux and wits, who seldom dared 
■aptproadb tthe priacipal table, thought it a great honour to 
have a pinch from DryAon's snuff-h^c." *' Kowheve," says 
Maoanhiy, ^ was the smokmg more eonstant than at ' Will's,' 
that celebrated hoase sacred to polrte letters. Tbeaoe the 
talk was about poetiieal justice, and unities of pkce 
4ind time. Thesre was a faction far Perrault and the 
Moderns, a faction for Boileau and 1^ Ancients. Uxkder 
no roof was a greater variety of figures to be seen. There 
were earki in stars and garters, clergymen in cassocks and 
bscnds, pert Templa(rs, sheepish lads from the University, 
translatars and index-makers in ragged coats of friese." 
Button's was Addison's house, " over against * Tom's.' " 
Here met Pope, Steele, Swift, Arbuihnot, &c., and hei'C 
Philips hung up the birohen-rod with which he tiireateaxed 
to chastise Pope for a bitter epigram. At * Button's ' was set 
up the Lion' 9 Head to receive letteonB and papers for the 
ihuudian. Pope describes Addison as having ^'usually 
studied all the morning, then met his party at * Battel's,' 
dined there, and stayed for five or six hours and sometimes 
far into the night. I was of the company for about a 
year, but found it too nraoh for me. It hurt my health, so 
I quitted it." Tom's was at 17 Great BusseU Street, the 
north side of the way. DaAiel De Foe, in 1722, wrote of 
this house : ^ After the play the best company generally 
go to * Tom's ' and *• Willi's ' ooftee-houses near adjoiinng, 
ffirhere there is playing at Picket and the best of conver- 
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«atioii till midnight." ' Tom's ' was a f^Tomibe resort of 
Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshoa Beynolds, Garrick, <ka 

A little farther up Bow Street is tbe PMoe Oourt, and 
Isejond it the Eoyjx Italian Op£ba-'HOU8BB, occiapifing 
the £nte of old Covent Garden, Theatre, which was bnilt 
1732, hy Bioh, ihe oeLefbrated aotor. Garzick played 
in it in 1746. In 1808 John Xemhle beoame proprietor 
and stage manager. In September 1808, it was burnt 
'down, and twenty 'persons killed. It was rebuilt by E. 
^mirke, ^.A^ and reopened December 31, 1808^ at in- 
creased prices, which enri^ed the pec^le. Biote estsued in 
favour of the old prices (which became known as the 
'O. P. Biot8\a,nd after seventy-^even ni^ts the manager 
^nccnznbed. In 1817 John Kemble retired, and Charles 
Kemble in 1840. Charles Mathews, Madame Yestris, aad 
IMacready, subseguently leased the tla^atze, and later the 
Ajiti-Oom Law League used it for its meetings and 
Bazaar. In 1847 it was converted into the Boyal Italian 
'Opera-house. In 1856, while beio^ used for a maequerade 
by Fro£BSSor Anderson, the so-<5alled Wizard of the North, 
it was burnt down. It was rebuilt by Mr. E. M. Barry, and 
reopened as an Italian Opera-house in 1858. The former 
•opera-house was the one in which Grisi and Mario, Yiardot, 
^c, achieved their great success ; the latter has had for its 
-chief artistes Patti and AlbonL It holds about 2000 pereons. 
The bas-reliefs on the Bow Street front were by Flaxman. 

But a few yards from the bottom of Bow Street, east- 
wards, is the Theatre Boyal, Drwry Lane, the oldest in 
London (1812), and the fourth erected upon this site. 
The £rBt Drury Lane Theatre, built for T. Killigrew, 
zander a patent of Charles II., and opened 1663, was 
burnt down in January, 1671-2. It was rebuilt by 
S\r Christopher Wren, and opened with a prologue by 
Dryden, 1674. Eich, Steele, Doggett, Wilks, Cibber, and 
Sooth were successively patentees. Garrick succeeded 
^hsaao^ said in 1 747 <;^>ened with a prologue by Dr. Jdhnson, 
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Garrick here took leave of the stage, June. 10, 1776. 
Sheridan followed, and in 1788 John Kemble. In 1791 
the theatre was taken down, rebuilt, and re-opened, 1794. 
It was burnt down in 1809, rebuilt by B. Wyatt, and 
reopened, October 12, 1812, with a prologue by Lord Byi'on. 
^'he 'Rejected Addresses,' by Horace and James Smith, 
were written apropos of this opening. At Drury Lane 
Theatre appeared Nell Gwynne, 1666 ; Booth, 1701 ; Mrs. 
Siddons, 1775; J. P. Kemble, 1783; H. Mellon, Duchess 
of St. Albans, 1795 ; Edmund Kean, 1814. Macready here 
took &rewell of the stage, February 2^, 1851. The Middle- 
sex Music Hall is in Drury Lane. 

Eetracing our steps through Covent Garden and 
Southampton Street, we will now return to the Strand, at 
the point from which we left it. 

Beaufort Buildings, on the south side of the Strand, 
occupy the site of an ancient mansion known by di£ferent 
names, but eventually as Worcester House, after its then 
owner, the celebrated Marquis of Worcester, author of the 
' Century of Inventions.' His eldest son became Duke of 
Beaufort, and the mansion, Beaufort House. Here was 
married by Protestant rites at midnight, in September 
1662, the Duke of York, afterwards James II., to Anne 
Hyde, daughter of the Earl of Clarendon. The mansion 
underwent some changes, was reduced in size, and the 
smaller house was burnt down. Upon the site, Beaufort 
Buildings (in which once lived Henry Fielding the 
novelist) suffered a similar fate not long since. Simpson^s 
Tavern and Divan occupy the site of the Fountain Tavern de- 
scribed by Stiype, and noted for its political club. Fountain 
Court took its name from the tavern. Here was the Coal 
Hole, one of Edmund Eean's tavern haunts, and the scene 
of later orgies under Nicholson, the so-called Lord Chief 
Baron of the Judge and Jury entertainment. 

Exeter Hall, famed for its May Meetings of Beligious 
Societies and for the Sacred Harmonic Society's Oratorio 
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Concerts, stands opposite. On its front is the Greek word 
<^IAAAEA*OI (loving brethren). The Great Hall, which 
holds over 3,000, was opened in 1831 ; in the lobbies of 
Exeter Hall are various offices of philanthropic and other 
societies. The narrow frontage of Exeter Hall, like those 
of several other public jbuildings in the Strand, by no 
means corresponds with the size of the adjoining edifice. 
A list of the May Meetings is given away at the Hall. 

The Lyceum Theatre will be found a few yards farther 
west ; its chief entrance is in Wellington Street. It was 
built in 1765 as an academy for a society of artists. After 
many vicissitudes it was opened in 1809 as the English 
Opera House; was rebuilt in 1816 and destroyed by fire, 
again rebuilt and again opened for English opera in 1834. 
It was re-decorated for Madame Vestris in 1847. The 
Sublime Society of Beef Steaks, otherwise the Beef Steak 
Club, held their meetings in a room at this theatre, dining 
every Saturday from November to June off beef steaks, 
cooked upon a gridiron, and served with arrack punch. 
The Society was founded at Covent Garden Theatre, by 
Bich and Lambert, who, there in the painting-room, used 
to cook their own steaks and invite an occasional dropper- 
in to partake with them. The number of members in- 
creased at length to 25, of whom George IV., then Prince 
Begent, was one, and the celebrated Captain Morris was 
the poet laureate. Within a few years of the present 
time the whole of the paraphernalia of this club, including 
its silver gridiron, its plate, its ornaments, furniture, pic- 
tures, &c., were all sold by auction at Christie and Manson's 
and realised over £650. The Lyceum Theatre has of late 
years flourished under Mr. Bateman's management, and 
more recently under that of Mr. H. Irving. 

In Wellington Street is the office of the Morning Post 
newspaper, founded in 1772, and known as the organ of 
the fashionable world. Here also is the office of the 
Athenaeum^ and at 110, Strand, the Evening QloVe. 
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THe Savot was so called from a palaoe built in 1245, by 
Peter, Earl of Savoy and Eichmond (tmele of Eleanc^, tlie^ 
wife of Henry III.), in which John, King- of France, Hved 
during his captiyity, and died soon after his release. 
The chapel of Mary le Savoy was the chapel of ^e Bos* 
pital of St, John the Baptist, and is the only relic of 
the old palace. It is a building of the late Ferpendicular 
style, with a rich fine ceiling, and is historically remark* 
able as the scene of the Savoy Conference for the revision 
of the Liturgy at the Bestoaration of Charleft IL Fuller 
was at this time lecturer of the Savoy, and Cowley was a 
candidate for the ofBce of Master. Twelve bishops took 
part in the Conference on behalf of the Esiablii^ied Church, 
aoid Calamy, Baxter, and Eeynolda fer the Fresbyteziians. 
George Withers^ poet (d. 1667); and the Earl cf Fever* 
sham (d. 1709), who commanded James IL'a troops at 
Sedgemoor, were buried here, without moDumeiits. 

Waterloo Bridge (named from the number of suicides 
from it, " the English Bridge of Sighs ") was built by 
Eennie, and opened, June 18, 1817, the seccoid anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo, by a grand proeession headed by 
the Prince Eegent and the Dukes of York and WellingtoKu 
The bridge is built of granite, " in a style of solidity and 
magnificence never before known." It oocisists of idne sesxn* 
elliptical arches, each of 120 feet span and 3& feet high. 
It cost a million of money, including the approaches^ or by 
itself £400,000, and proved a poor speeulatioo. to the ouds- 
pany that built it. It was made free in 1879. The Terminus 
of the South Western Eailway is in Waterloo Brid^ Bottd* 

Upon the opposite or north side of the Strand is the 
Gaiety Theatre^ built on the site of old Exeier Ohan^ in 
1868, by Mr. J. 0. Phipps, for Mr. J. Hollingshead. The>pear- 
formances consist of comedy ,farce, operetta, iMalesques, and 
extravaganzas. Commence usually at S6ve&« The dttief 
entrance is in the Strand, but there is a side, eajbtnance- m 
Catherine Street Prices of admission are from 6d. upwards. 
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SoiiiiBaaErr Housb, in the Strand, stands upon the site of 
the old Paliaod, built by the Lord Fioteoter Someiaet, 
at an imm^ue eost^.and occupied by the wiires of Jcunes L, 
Oharlee L, and Chairlea IL^ as doaenbed by Saittuel Fepys. 
The present boilding waa begun, in 1776, by Sir William. 
Ghambersy and completed in 178<!r, all bat the weat wing, 
whieh waa £msked by Mr. Fennechoene in lt85>2. The 
style of Somersei House ia Italian, '' r^ned to a decree 
seareely esedled. by Palladio himseli" The exterior ia^ 
the perfeetion of wasomry, the sculptors employed in ita^ 
decoration wexte Carlind, Wilton, Gera(»ei, Nolle kens, 
Baeon, Baniss, and Plaxman. The Entrance archway 
irook the Strand hae been much admired, and the T^ra:ace 
front in the Yenetian styles fackkg the Thames^ 8d0 feet 
in leagth, enzaohed with oolMicms^ pilaatered pedinaMitB, 
&c., ia regikrded as ene of the moHest works of the kind in 
London. The bwlding. is in the form of a quadrangle,. 
Mtd contains a» large number of GoTemment offiees* The 
learned societies, which at one time (as well aa the Boyal 
Academy oi Arts)- were accommodated with rooms at 
Somerset House, have beea renxwed to BurliaglKm House, 
Piccadilly. The chief GoTemm«ni offices at Somerset 
House are the Atdii Ofiee^ where the accounts of the 
kingdom and coleaKies* are audited, the Ofiee of Meffis^rmr- 
General of Bifih»^ Deedhm, and Mofniaqes^ the Office ef Inkmd 
Revenue, a centre for the receipt from district collectora of 
all taxes, stamp, money, l^a^, and excise duties, and the 
Will» and Probate Offieej removed here in 1B74, iErom^Bootor's 
Commons neas St. Paul's, and which ooeupies the^ south 
side of the quadrangle* Here all Wills are proved (since 
1861 they may be pro^^ without a solicitor) and admmiiEh 
tration granted; the ealondara may be searehed for one 
shilling ; the original of a will be seen for one shilling ; 
and the wills of living persons may be deposited. The 
vfille of Shakespeare^ Newton^ Dr. Johnson, and of nearly 
all the great EngUfi^miien. of past times^ are to be seen here. 
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The Inland Bevenue Department has rooms below the 
level of the street, wherein all the meohanical work is 
clone, such as the stamping of documents, patent medicine 
labels, postage envelopes, post cards, and postage and 
receipt stamps. The bronze Statue of George IIL, and 
the figure of Father Thames in the quadrangle, were by 
John Bacon, and cost £2000. The Story of the Watch-face 
{which is to be seen a little above the entrance to the office 
of Stamps and Taxes) must once again be told. The tra- 
dition is that a workman employed on the building fell 
from a scaffolding and was saved from being killed by the 
xibbon of his watch, which caught in a piece of projecting 
stonework and broke his fall. The labourer was supposed 
to have let it remain there in memory of his miraculous 
escape. The story is fabulous. The watch-face was 
placed there as a meridian mark for a transit instrument 
in one of the windows of the Boyal Society. 

King's College and School occupy a part of Somerset 
House, which was left unfinished by Sir William Chambers 
and was completed by Sir B. Smirke, extending from the 
entrance in the Strand to the east wing of the river front, 
and containing, besides theatres, lecture-room, museum, 
library, and chapel, the residences of the Principal and the- 
Professors. Over the lofky Strand entrance are the arms of 
the College, and the motto, " Sancte et sapienter," — Holily 
and wisely. The Institution, a proprietary one, was 
founded in 1828. The School is for lads between nine and 
sixteen. The other departments of the College are the 
Theological, General Literature and Sciences, Applied 
Sciences, and the Medical ; in connection with which last 
was established, in 1839, King's College Hospital, in Portugal 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, now one of the most impor- 
tant Hospitals in London. A limited number of matricu- 
lated students are resident in the College. 

In Strand Lane, which formerly led to a landing stairs 
called Strand Stairs, is an old Soman Spring Baih, The 
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cold clear water in it was believed to be derived from 
the neighbouring well of Holywell Street, famed for its 
miraculous cures. 

Opposite Somerset House, No. 332, used to be the office 
of the old Morning Chronicle, once the rival of the Times, 
The Morning Chronicle reckoned among its staff many of 
the foremost men of the period — as James Perry; J. 
Campbell, afterwards Lord Chancellor, who began upon 
it his London career, and was its theatrical critic in 1810, 
as Hazlitt was afterwards. In it Dickens obtained early 
fame by his Sketches by Boz. Coleridge and Thomas 
CampbeU were contributors. Black and Mackay were 
also upon its editorial staff, as was later the present writer. 
The Maypole, in the Strand, stood upon the site of the 
present churchyard of St. Mary-le-Strand, opposite Maypole 
Alley, ** where Drury Lane descends into the Strand." 
The Maypole set up here at the Eestoration, in lieu of one 
which had been removed by the Puritans, was 134 feet 
high, with a crown, vane, &c., richly gilt, at the top of it, 
and a balcony about the middle of it, with the King's arms, 
" fer more glorious, bigger and higher than ever any one 
that stood before it." It was broken by a high wind in 
1672, and in 1713, being old and decayed, was taken down. 
Samuel Pepys mentions a May-day incident of Drury Court : 
" To Westminster" (May 1, 1667), "in the way meeting 
many, milkmaids with their garlands upon their pails, 
dancing, with a fiddler before them, and saw pretty Nelly 
(G Wynne) standing at her lodging-door in Drury Coui-t, 
in her smock sleeves and bodice, looking upon me ; she 
seemed a mighty pretty creature." 

The church of St. Mary-le-Strand was built by James Gibbs 
(the architect of the church of St. Maitin's-in-thc-Fields), in 
1714-17. It consists of two Orders, in the upper of which 
the lights are placed ; the wall of the lower being solid, to 
keep out noises from the street. There was at first no 
steeple designed for this church, only a campanile or turret ; 
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but a column, 250 feet liigli, in Honour of Queen Anne, 
was to have been set up bj the same architect, 80 feet west- 
ward of the church. The Queen died, the idea of the 
column to her was abandoned, and Gibbs was ordered to 
erect a steeple instead of the campanile." 

In NeiDcastle Street, named after the ground landlord, 
John Holies, Duke of Newcastle, is the Qlobe TkecUre, 
erected upon the site of old Lyon* a Inn ; once an inn in 
Chancery, but more recently let out in small residential 
chambers, in one of which lived Weare, the victim of 
Thurtell :— 

" They out his throat from ear to ear. 

His brains they battered in ; 
His name was Mr. William Weare, 

He dwelt in Lyon's Inn." 

The Ghhe Theatre is one of the numerous recent additions 
to the theatres of London. Its terms and hours of admis- 
sion are the same as those of other Strand theatres. 

Wych Street is an old thoroughfare (Via de Aldwyche) 
from the Strand to Drury Lane (named after the family 
mansion of Sir W. Drury), still containing some pic- 
turesque gabled houses. The Olympic Theatre, at its west 
end, was originally built on the site of Craven House (the 
residence of Lord Craven), by Philip Astley, as a circus 
for horsemanship. It was burnt in 1849, and rebuilt. 
Many actors and actresses of repute have appeared here^ 
Elliston, Keeley, C. Kean, Vestris, Kisbett, Foote, Listen — 
among the latest, F. Robson, who drew all London hither. 
The prices and hours of admission are similar to those 
of the neighbouring theatres. In Wych Street is the chief 
entrance to New Inn, whereat Sir Thomas More studied 
before he entered himself of Lincoln's Inn. He afterwards 
described " New Inn fare, wherewith many an honest man 
is well contented." 

Danes Inn, at the end of Wych Street, condsting of 
residential chambers, was recently built on the site of the 
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Old Angel Inn, whosfe covei^d gallerfes Atid waggon-yard 
dated from 300 yeats ago. 

Sblywell Street was natned from a Well, said to have 
befen situated tlndei: the Old l)og Twdern. It is still obe of 
the most pictutesqtie of the streets of London, thany of 
the old lofty gabled houses yet remaitiing. It has long 
been noted for its old book-stalls, and for questionable 
literAtare ; but its dhief business seems of late to be in Hew 
chedp books, at a 25 per cent, diiscount off the published 
prices. Holywell Street has, by one or two of its book- 
selling tenants, been named Booksellers' Row, Strand ; but 
the old name, Hot perhaps inote honoured, is better known. 

In the Strand, about this point, and nearly facing each 
other, are two small theatres ; the Strand Theatre, famous 
for burlesques (once Punch's Playhouse); aiid a new 
theatre known as the Opera Comique^ but chiefly noted for 
its English performances of the school of Opera Bouffe. 

Between Surrey Street (in which Congreve died, 1729), 
Norfolk Street, Howard Street (in which lived Mrs. Brace- 
girdle), and Arundel Street, stood Arundel House, or 
Palace (taken down in 1678), wherein the Earl of Arundel 
collected the celebrated Arundelian Marbles, afterwards 
given to the University of Oxford. In Arundel Street, 
on the site of the old Crown and Anchor, was built the 
Whittington, now the Temple Club, The T^hitefriars Club 
of literary men, &c., meet at the Temple Club-house. At 
the foot of Arundel Street is the entrance to the Temple 
Station of the Underground Railway, to the Mansion 
House, &o,, and at this part of the Thames Embankment 
have been set up Statues of Isambard Brunei, Esq., the 
engineer, and John Stuart Mill, Esq,, the great political 
economist. 

St. Clement's Danes* Churchy frequented by Dr. Johnson, 
in which, as Boswell says, he repeated the responses with 
tremulous energy. A tablet to his memory appears 
where he sat, No. 18 pew, in the north gallery. St. 
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Clement's was so named because tlie Danes, left in the 
kingdom after the Conquest, lived compulsorily between 
Ludgate and Westminster, and built a church here called 
Ecclesia dementia Danorum, the Clement referred to being, 
some think, Clement the martyr Pope, third Bishop of 
Home. The anchor which forms the symbol of the Church 
and of Clemenfs Inn was, it is said, derived from the anchor 
attached to the Bishop's body when he was cast into the 
sea. St. Clement's anchor is therefore not the symbol of 
hope, but of destruction. The body of old St. Clement s 
Church was taken down and rebuilt 1682, to the old tower, 
by Edward Pierce, under the gratuitous direction of Sir C. 
Wren. In 1719 Gibbs added the present tower and steeple. 
In the church were buried Eymer, compiler of the 
Fcedera ; Otway and Nat. Lee; and, in the churchyar4, 
in Portugal Street, hard by. Honest Joe Miller, of facetious 
memory. 

Clement's Inn, one of the Inns of Chancery once attached 
to the Inner Temple, and named from the parish church, 
is used now chiefly for chambers and offices, but 
formerly only by students-at-law. Shakespeare has im- 
mortalised tbis Inn, in connection with Justice Shallow 
(Henry IV.) : 

'^ShaUow. I was once of Clement's Inn; where I think they will 
talk of mad Shallow yet. 

" Silence. You were called lusty Shallow then, cousin. 

**8haUow, By the mass, I was called anything; and I would have 
done anything indeed, and roundly too. There was I and Little John 
Doit of Staffordshire, and Black George Barnes of Staffordshire, and 
Francis Pickbone and Will Squele, a Gotswold man ; you had not four 
such swinge-bucklers in all the Inns of Court again. 

* « ♦ * ♦ * * 

"Shallow. Nay, she must be old; she cannot choose but be old^ 
certain she's old, and had Bobin Nightwork by old Nigbtwork, before 
I came to Clement's Inn. 

" FaUtaff, We have heard the Chimes at midnight, Master Shallow.*'" 
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*^ Shallow. I remember at Mile-end-green (when I lay at Clement's 
Bin), I was then Sir Dagonet in Arthur's show. 

'* Fahtaff. I do remember him at Clement's Inn, like a man made 
after Bupper of a cheese-paring." 

The Chimes are still heard at midnight, as Falstaflf heard 
them; but they are now "grown hoarse with age and 
sitting up." 

Essex Street and Devereux Court, upon the south side of 
the Strand, formerly known as the Outer Temple, were 
named after Eobert Devereux, Earl of Essex, the favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth ; on this site stood Essex House, Dr. 
Johnson established a Club, called ' Sam's ' at the Essex Head 
Tavern. Essex Street Chanel is the oldest Unitarian Chapel 
in London. The Grecian Coffee-house, kept by a Greek, in 
Devereux Court, was mentioned in No. 1 of the ' Spectator ': 
— " My face is likewise very well known at the Grecian ;" 
and here it is said two friends quarrelled so bitterly over 
a Greek accent they went out into Devereux Court and 
fought a duel, in which one was killed on the spot. 

Palsgrave Place was the site of the Palsgrave Head 
Tavern, named after the Palsgrave Frederic, afterwards 
Eiug of Bohemia, affianced at Whitehall to the Piincess 
Elizabeth, 1612. 

The CoDRTS OF Law, or Palace of Justice, are being 
erected, by Mr. G. E. Street, on the north side of the 
Strand, to a little beyond the line of Temple Bar and of 
old Shire Lane — (so called " because it divideth the City 
from the Shire)," and extending back to Carey Street, 
Lincoln's Inn. By the end of 1881, it is hoped that these 
buildings will be sufficiently complete to allow of all the 
Divisions of the High Court of Justice and both branches 
of the Supreme Court being assembled under one roof. 
The Eastern part of the building, containing the wing 
for Masters, Kegistrars, Chief Clerks, and the like, 
has been already finished ; the remainder of the seven 
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acres is being graduimy covered. When the structure is 
further advanced, there will be seen from the^ Strand a 
Portland stone edifice of 500 feet long, and^about 80 feet 
in height, pierced with Gothic windows, and set off by- 
gables and pinnacles. On the City side of the site of 
Temple Bar stands a, great campaQile, or bell tower, 
160 feet high. In the centre of the n^ain building JJie 
gable will have a height of 130 feet, and contai^i a 
great rose window, above the main window of the 
central ball, which will be 230 feet long, 40 feet wide, 
and 80 feet high. At each end of this new aalle des ]^a$ 
perdue will be a marble gs^lery, like the wooden galleries 
at the end of the Halls of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
At the north end of the Central Hall there will be a 
corridor running east and west the whole length of the 
building ; while another corridor, continuing the direction 
of the central hall, will lead out into Carey^ Street, past 
two jury halls, as large a9 courts, and a refreshment 
room for the members of the Bar, with kitchen, cellar, 
larder, robing-room, <fcc. The level of Carey Street at 
this northern front of the building will be 17 feet abqve 
the Strand, and 12 feet higher than the cei^tral hj^. 
The Chief Entrance from the Strand wiU be under aii arch 
of 60 feet, on either side of which will be Gothic traced 
windows with the lancet arch; and above the windows 
will be recesses for sculpture. Through the central arch 
will be reached an entrance porch. A second porch will 
succeed to this, from which will rise steps leading to tfee 
south gallery of the central hall and to th© level of the 
courts; for the eight courts round the central hall are 
to be above its level, whUe the floor of the hall will be 
4 or 5 feet higher than the Stya^id. The long Strand 
and Carey Street fronts will be formed by two build- 
ings, of which the westernmost, called the Main building, 
will contain the Courts and the Central Hall. The 
Eastern building is joined to the Main building by 
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a narrow front to the Strand, and by a like erection, 
without depth, at the Carey Street end ; but except for 
these two communications, the two wings will be sepa- 
rated from each other by an open space called the Quad* 
rangle. This quadrangle will be more than twice as large 
as the central hall ; it will be paved, either wholly or in 
part. The Carriage Entrance will sweep into it from the 
Strand between two smaller arches for pedestrians. From 
the quadrangle, which wiU give light and air to both 
buildings, many entrances will lead into each. The 
Eastern building wiU be different in style from the other, 
and the brown Portland stone, which in the other part of 
the building holds all the prominent positions, will here 
be largely relieved by red brick. In addition to the 
eastern tower in front, there will be a tower of equal 
height at the north-eastern end, with smaller towers else- 
where. On one of these heights the tutelary statue of 
Justice is to stand, as an embodiment of the purpose of 
the edifice. From the tower in Fleet Street a Janus 
clock, facing two ways, now shows conspicuously from 
the east and from the west, in the style (well suited to 
London) of the clock of St. Mary-le-Bow in Cheapside. 
Including staircases, corridors, halls, and rooms, there 
will be 800 apartments in the main edifice, and 300 in the 
eastern building; The eontraot price was about £700,000. 
The land upon which these courts are being built cost 
Parliament £1,453,000. It was occupied of late years by 
some of the dingiest and most wretched tenements in 
Londcm, and very few noteworthy houses or streets have 
been removed in clearing the ground. Mention, however, 
may be made of Butckem^s Bow, afterwards the site of 
Picket Place ; also of Slme Lane^ above referred to, noted 
as the birthplace of Sir C. Sedley, and the abode of Ash- 
mole, the astroh^r, alchemist, and antiquary; of Isaac 
Bickeirataff, the ^Tatler;^ of Christopher Kat, at whose 
hoofie originated the Eit-Mcd Chub, of Protestant politicians; 
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FLEET STEEET, LUDGATE CIECUS, LUDGATE 
HILL. LUDGATE STREET, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH- 
YARD. 

TEMPLE BAR, recently demolished, was one of the City 
gates marking the boundaries of the City of London 
and at this point separating it from the City of Westmin- 
ster ; and was built by Sir C. Wren 1670-2, after the fire of 
1 QQQ which destroyed a previous " Bar." It opened, not imme- 
diately, into the City itself, which terminated at Ludgate, 
but into " the liberty or freedom thereof." Each fa9ade of 
Temple Bar had four Corinthian pilasters, an entablature, 
and arched pediment. On the west, in two niches, were 
statues of Charles I. and Charles II. in Roman costume ; on 
the east, in similar niches, statues of James I. and Queen 
Elizabeth — all by Bushnell, who died in 1701. In the 
centre of each facade was a window lighting an apartment 
over the Bar, rented by Messrs. Child, the neighbouring 
bankers. Above the centre of the pediment, upon iron 
spikes, were formerly placed the heads and limbs of persons 
executed for high treason. So ran the Roundhead lines : — 

*^Fast, &8t, the gallants ride in some safe nook to hide. 
Their coward heads predestined to rot on Temple Bar.'* 

Upon the visit of the Sovereign to the City, it was 
customary to keep the gates closed till admission was 
formally demanded; they were then thrown open, the 
City sword was surrendered by the Lord Mayor to the 
Sovereign, who thereupon returned it to the Lord Mayor. 
Daniel De Foe stood in the pillory at Temple Bar for libel on 
the Government, while the people drank his health and hung 
the pillory with flowers. Temple Bar had long been in a 
very tottering condition, its removal recently was a matter 
of necessity ; it were well, however, one would think, that 
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Mcming or Business Coat and Vest to measure, well and fashionably made. 
from superior All- Wool, Diagonal, or plain Black Broad Clotb, lined 
with Silk, Italian, and bound with real Mohair Braid 36/- 39/6 149/6 

Frock or Dress Coats to measure, very superior, from real West of England 
Black Broad Cloth, thoroughly well made and trimmed, lined with 
Silkltalian. Noextras 34/6 39/6 44/6 49/6 
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Ben Jonson at the * DevU ' Tavern. 73 

this, the last of the boundary gates of the City, should 

not share the fate of Holbein's Gate (see p. 22) but be re- 

crected upon a fitting site. Passing this no longer visible 

boundary we find ourselves in FLEET STREET, so called 

from the river Fleet which used to run between it and Lud- 

gate Hill, and empty itself into the Thames at Blackfriars. 

The first house on the City side of the Bar, south, is 

Child's Banking House dating from 1620, and built on the 

site of the Devil Tavern (named in compliment to the 

neighbouring church of St. Dun Stan and that muscular 

Christian's victory over the fiend), where Ben Jonson 

reigned, as Dryden afterwards did at Will's. The Apollo 

room at the Devil was immortalised in verse, and the 

" oracle of Apollo " was Rare Ben Jonson himself. Over 

the door of the entrance to the Apollo room, were the 

following lines : — 

" Welcome all who lead or follow [ 
To the oracle of Apollo — 
Here he speaks out of his pottle, 
Or the tripos, his tower bottle; 
All his answers are divine; 
Truth itself doth flow in wine. 
Hang up all the poor hop drinkers! 
Cries old Sim, the king of skinkers ; * 
He the half of life abuses, 
That sits watering with the Muses. 
Those dull girls no good can mean us. 
Wine it is the milk of Venus, 
And the poet's horse accounted. 
Ply it, and you all are mounted. 
'Tis the true Phoebian liquor, 
Cheers the brain, makes wit the quicker; 
Pays all debts, cures all diseases, 
And at once the senses pleases. 
Welcome all who lead or follow 
To the oracle of Apollo.** 

* Simon Wadloe, the host of the * Devil,'— about whom was written 
the song of * Old Sir Simon the king.' 
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^^ I myself, simple as I stand here, was a wit in the last age. 
I was created Ben Jonson's son in the ' Apollo,' " boasts> 
Oldwit, in Shadwell's play of Bury Fair; A few steps 
from Child's Bank is the entrance to Middle Temple Lsme, 
and a little farther down Fleet Street is the gateway of 
the Inner Temple ; it will be well, then, to furnish here a 
few particulars of these twx) feunoas Inns of Court. 

Th£ Tsmfle was so named from the Knights Templar, 
who removed their abode hither from Thavies Inn, Holborn, 
in 1184, and who were succeeded (upon the forfeiture of 
their estates by the Pope) by the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem. From these the Inner and Middle 
Temples were demised to certain students of the Common 
Law, and the Outer Temple to Walter Stapleton, Bishop- 
of Exeter and Lord Treasurer, who was afterwards be- 
headed. The lawyers retained their hold upon the Temple 
at the dissolution of the monasteries, and James I. con- 
firmed them in their claims by granting the Temple to 
the Benchers of the two Inns of Court and their successors- 
for ever. The Entrance Gateuoay to the Middle Temple 
from Fleet Street was built by Sir C. Wren in 1684. 
Middle Temple Sail, towards ^he bottom of Middle Temple 
Lane, was built in 1572, and is said to have been the first 
building in which Shakespeare's Twelfth Night was played. 
The roof of this hall hafi been specially praised as a fine^ 
example of Elizabethan architecture, and the carved 
screen and music-gallery in the Benaissance style have 
been much admired. There are here some portraits and 
marble busts of considerable interest. 

The Inner Temple Sail, by Smirke, is of smaller archi- 
tectural note. Proceeding to it from Fleet Street down 
Inner Temple Lane we shall pass Dr. Johnson's Build- 
ings, so named in memory of the great lexicographer, who 
lived at No. 1 in this lane; at the foot of the lane we- 
shall come upon the magnificent western doorway of the^ 
Temple Church, — one of the four circular churches built by 
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the Knights Templar in 1185 after their return from the 
second crusade, the other three being at Cambridge, 
Northampton, and Maplestead in Essex. The style is 
partly Eomanesque and partly Early English Gothic. 
The Eound is the only remaining portion of the anoient 
building of the Templars ; the Choir, in pure Lancet 
style, was almost rebuilt in 1839-42. The Church is 
divided into three parts by clustered marble columns, 
and the groined roof is richly coloured in arabesque 
and decorated wi^ sacred ^nblems. Oliver Goldsmith 
was buried east of the choir in 1774; in testimony of 
which a tablet appears in a recess on the north side of 
the choir. Goldsmith was not of the Temple, but he had 
chambers in it, first on the staircase of the Inner Temple 
Library, then in King's Bench Walk, and last at 2, Brick 
Court, where he died. Upon the pavement of the Church are 
figures of crusaders sculptured out of freestone. The atti- 
tudea are all different, but the effigies are all recumbent 
with the legs crossed. The best authorities assign five of 
them as follows : — Geoffi?ey de Magnaville, Earl of Essex, 
A.n. 1144; William Maresohall, Earl of Pembroke, 1219; 
Eobert Lord de Bos, a.d. 1245; William Mareschall, 
junior, 1231; and Gilbert Mareschall* 1241, Earls of 
Pembroke. Here are also tombs of the learned Selden, 
Plowden, Hooker, Gibbon the historian, and several busts 
and other memorials of less note. North-east of the choir 
is the house of the Master of the Temple, as the preacher 
of the church is called. Hooker and Sherlock were among 
the Masters of the Temple. The Choral Service of the 
Temple, and the high reputation of the present Master 
attract many visitors to this church. The " Bound ** is 
open to all, but the Choir is reserved for benchers and 
students and for persons presenting a bencher's order. 
The cloisters adjoining Temple Church were built by 
Sir C. Wren. The Temple Gardens are beautiful green 
retreats from the midst of a dirty noisy city, and, to a 
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stranger turning in suddenly from Fleet Street, are a pecu- 
liarly agreeable surprise. Shakespeare has made these 
Gardens for ever famous by his scene descriptive of the 
origin of the Wars of the Eoses : there are no roses nowa- 
days in Temple Gardens ; the smoke will not let them grow. 

Suffolk. Within the Temple Hall we were too loud — 

The garden here is more convenient. 

» « * ' 4* 

Plantagenet. Since you are tongue-tied and so loath to speak, 

In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts. 
Let him that is a true-born gentleman. 
And stands upon the honour of his bii-th. 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth. 
From off this briar pluck a white rose with me. 

Somerset. Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer, 

Bat dare maintain the party of the truth, 

Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 
***** 

Warwick. This brawl to-day 

Grown to this faction in the Temple Gardens, 

Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 

A thousand souls to death and deadly night 

Of the well-known armorial bearings of the Inner Temple, 
a Pegasus— of the Middle, a Lamb — ^it has been said ironi- 
cally of the lawyers. 

"The Laimb sets forth their innocence. 
The Hone their expedition." 

Nearly opposite Middle Temple Lane, and upon the north 
side of Fleet Street, is the Cock Tavern^ once a noted place 
for steaks and stout and fine old port ; and, as such, made 
memorable by Tennyson, whose address to the " plump 
head waiter at the * Cock ' " to " fetch a pint of port," 
exhibits a sense of humour for which the Laureate has not 
generally been fully credited : — 

''High over roaring Temple Bar, 
And set in heaven's third story, 
I look at all things as they are. 
But through a kind of glory ; 
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Headwaiter, honoured by the guest 

Half-mused or reeling ripe, 
The pint you brought me was the best 

That ever came from pipe.*' 

No. 17 Fleet Street, a hairdresser's shop, is advertised, 
without evidence, as " formerly the Palace of Henry VIII. 
and Cardinal Wolsey." Mrs. Salmon, the Madame Tussand 
of her time, who had her wax-work exhibition here about 
1795, described it as " once the Palace of Henry, Prince of 
Wales, son of James I.," a statement corroborated by an 
enriched plaster-ceiling in the first floor front room, in- 
scribed P. (triple-plumed) H., which, with part of the 
carved wainscoting, seems to belong to the period of 
James I. 

Fleet Street still maintains the closest associations with 
literature. It is famous for the number of its newspaper 
of&ces. Here, besides a multitude of weekly papers and 
periodicals, are published the Daily News^ the Daily Tele- 
graph, the Morning Advertiser, the Standard, the Daily 
Chronicle, Punch, &c. 

" Dr. Johnson," says Leigh Hunt, '* is the Genius loci, 
the presiding spirit of Fleet Street. He was conversant for 
the greater part of his life with this street, was fond of it, 
frequented its Mitre Tavern (not the present public-house) 
and has identified its name and places with the best things 
he ever saw and did. Here he walked and talked and 
shouldered wondering porters out of the way, and mourned 
and philosophised and was a ' good-natured fellow ' (as he 
called himself), and roared with peals of laughter till mid- 
night echoed to his roar." When Boswell replied to Dr. 
Johnson's question as to Greenwich Park, *'Is not this 
very fine ? " " Yes, sir, but not equal to Fleet Street ;" 
Johnson heartily responded, " You are right, sir ! " John- 
son lived in Fleet Street, first in Fetter Lane, then in 
Boswell Court, then in Gough Square, then in Inner 
Temple Lane, then in Johnson's Court, and for the longest 
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period in Bolt Court, where he died. In Gough Square he 
wrote part of his Dictionary. 

Chancery Lane, considered the principal legal thorough- 
fare in London, extends, from Fleet Street, past Lincoln's 
Inn to Holbom, opposite Gtay's Inn. Isaak Walton 
lived here in what was in his time the ti^venth house 
from Fleet Street on the left. Oppoedte is Serjeants' JTnw, 
€hancery Lam, rebuilt by Sir Robert Smirke in 1838; 
the old Hall still remains, but has teoently been sold 
and converted to new uses. {Serjeanti' Inn, Fleet Street, 
was the residence of serjeants'-at-law, Jtewtp. Henry VI.) 
Farther north upon the left of Chancery Lane is a fine old 
Gateway to LincohCs Inn, of the time of Henry VIII., and 
on the opposite side of the street is the Rolls Yard, iu 
which is B0II& Court, presided over by the Master of the 
Rolls. In Molh Chapel, where formerly the Rolls or 
Records were kept, is a fine monument of Italian work, 
•of the sixteenth century. On the site of Southampton 
Buildings stood Southampton Bouse, the residence of the 
Tinfortunate Lord William Russell. It was in passing 
this house on his way to the scaffold, that he was for a 
moment unmanned by the recollection of his domestic 
happiness herein, but recovering hlinself, he said, " The 
Httemess of death is now passed.*' Wentworth, Lord 
Strafford was bom in a house nearly opposite Southampton 
House. 

Returning to Fleet Streert we observe the Church of 
St. Lunstan's-in-the-West, built by J. Shaw 1831-33, but 
set back 80 feet from the site of th^ former church— three 
doors from which stopped the great fire of 1666. The old 
•church was noted for its clock, which struck the quarters 
by two wooden figures of tiSk'srage9, life-size, standing within 
an alcove, each having a club in his hand. To these 
Cowper likens a lame poet, 

** Where labour and where dulnesB hand in hand, 
Like the two figures of St. Dunstan's, stand.'* 
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The clock and figures were botight when the old church 
i?ras taken down, and removed to the grounds of the 
Marquis of Hertford, Eegent's Park, where they are still 
to be «een. The present Church of St. Dunstan's is in the 
latest Pointed style, and has a lofty tower surmounted by 
an elegant lantern, 130 feet high, of Ketton stone. Over 
the entrance porch are the heads of Tyndale, the Eeformer, 
and Dr. Donne, the poet, once vicar of this church. The 
Statue of Queen Elizabeth seen here was removed from 
Ludgate, having survived the Great Pire of London. The 
interior of St. Dunstan's is very elegant. 

By the side of St. Dunstan's Church is the entrance to 
CRfferd's Inn, one of the old Inns of Chancery, now let out 
in chambers. The Hall of Clifford's Inn is Modem Gothic. 
Harrison, the regicide, was clerk to an attorney in Clifford's 
Inn. •* There are three things to notice in Clifford's Inn : 
its little bit of turf and trees, its quiet, and its having 
been the residence of Robert Pultock (probably a briefless 
barrister), author of ' Peter Wilkins.' " 

PErTEa Lane, named from the Faitors or beggars who 
infested this quarter. Peele's Coffee-Hou^e at the comer, 
was until recently noted for its files of newspapers, both 
town and country, which are, however, now no longer 
preserved here. In this street lived the leatherseller, 
Praisegod Barebones, and his brother, Damned Barebones, 
this being the contraction for his full name, which was, 
" If-Christ-had-not-died-I-had - been - Damned - Barebones. ' ' 
Mrs. Brownrigg, who murdered her apprentice in 1767, 
lived at No. 16. 

**She whipped two female 'prentioes to death, 
And hid tbem in the coal hole." 

Strange labyrinths of courts lie between Chancery, 
Fetter, and Shoe Lanes. The Public Becord Office, built 
by Pennethome, between Chancery and Fetter Lanes, 
1856, is a capacious fireproof building, containing the 
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most complete national archives in the world, including 
the original * Old Domesday Book, or Survey of England 
made by William the Conqueror.' There is no difiSculty in 
obtaining admission to the Beading-Eoom at the Eecord 
OfiSce. The White Horse Inn, in Fetter Lane, was one of 
the most famous of the old coaching-houses. The 
Moravian Chapel in Fetter Lane is an ancient resort of 
Nonconformists, and famous as the scene of Baxter's 
preaching 1672-82. The Moravians bought it in 1738, 
when they first settled in England. The Independent 
Chapel became of chief note under the ministry of the late 
Kev. Caleb Morris. 

Crane Coqrt was noted for the mansion in which the 
Eoyal Society met from 1710 till 1782, and for the room, 
preserved intact, in which Sir Isaac Newton sat as president 
of that society. The house was bought by the Scottish 
Corporation when the Eoyal Society, in 1782, removed to 
Somerset House, but was almost totally destroyed by fire 
in 1877. Jt has however been since rebuilt. 

Passing down Bouverie Street, on the south side of 
Fleet Street, we shall come to Whitefriars, fonnerly the 
site of a Convent of Carmelites or White Friars, founded 
1244. The Hall of the dissolved monastery became the 
Whitefriars Theatre. The precinct retained the privileges 
of sanctuary, and these were cpnfirmed by James I. in 
1608. It, in consequence, became the asylum of debtors and 
thieves, and obtained the cant name of Alsatia, suggesting 
the scene of Shadwell's ^ Squire of Alsatia,' and incidents 
in Sir Walter Scott's ' Fortunes of Nigel.' Lombard Street 
still exists, as well as Hanging Sword Alley named from a 
tavern called the * Hanging Sword,' mentioned by Stowe. 
Eichardson, the novelist, lived in Salisbury Square or 
Court, as it was then called^ and wrote ' Pamela ' there. 
Nichols says he was " the son of a joiner, and was educated 
(but Httle) at Christ's Hospital." 

St. Bride's steeple is one of the most beautiful of Wren's 
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works, though not so perfect as he made it, for it was 
shortened in a storm and not rebuilt. '* As to its illu- 
minated clock," Leigh Hunt joked, "which seems to 
remind the jovial that they ought to be at home, we are 
loth to object to anything useful, and in fact, we admit its 
pretensions ; yet, as there is a time for all things, there 
would seem to be a- time for time itself," &c. At the west 
end of this church was buried, Bichard Lovelace, the most 
elegant of cavaliers, who sang — 

"Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage." 

Milton once lodged in St. Bride's Churchyard. 

By the side of St. Bride's, or St. Bridget's Church, is a 
passage leading down towards the western side of Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars. Near this site stood formerly the Palace 
and subsequently the Priao^ of Bridewell, named from the 
well of St. Bride's near by, granted by Edward VI. for 
the purpose mentioned in the following lines, which used 
to be seen under a portrait of His Majesty in old Bridewell 
Chapel : — 

<^ This Edward of fair memory the Sixth 
In whom with greatness, goodness was commixt, 
Gave this Bridewell, a palace in old times 
For a chastising house of vagrant crimes/' 

Shoe Lane leads to Holbom Hill, past St. Andrew's 
Workhouse, in the burial-ground of which (now Farringdon 
Market) Chatterton was buried. Fleet Market^ formerly 
held upon the ground of the now clear and open Farringdon 
Street, was removed towards Shoe Lane, and has been since 
known as Farringdon Market Fleet Ditch flowed beneath 
what is now called Farringdon Street to the Thames. The 
little riyer Fleet took its rise in the hills of Hampstead, 
passed through Kentish and Camden Town, on through 
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the Bagnigge Wells Eoad and Clerkenwell Fields, where it 
was joined by tlie water from the Wells, and thence to the 
bottom of Holbom or Old Bonme (indicating its junction 
with another stream). The Fleet was crossed by Holbom 
and Fleet Lane bridges. Its character is depicted by Pope^ 
in the * Dnnoiald.' 

"To where Fleet ditch, with disemboguing streams, 
Bolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames, 
The king of dykes, tlian whom no slime of mud 
"With deeper sable blots the silver flood." 

The ditch has been so thoroughly covered over, that no- 
sign now exists by which passers-by would observe any 
token of its existence. 

Fleet Prison was abolished in 1846, after a history of 
nearly eight centuries. Its site is partly occupied by the 
Memorial Sail, built by Nonconformists, in memory of the 
victims of religious bigotry who were incarcerated here in 
the reign of Queen Mary and of Charles I. Hither were- 
sent, in the former reign, Bishop Hooper, who but quitted 
the Fleet for the stake and the fire at Gloucester. Many 
of the political victims of the Star Chamber were sent to 
Fleet Prison, including Prynne, and Lilbume — who led 
the forlorn hope in their time in favour of the noble liberty 
since acquired — of unlicensed printing. After the aboli- 
tion of the Star Chamber, the Fleet Prison was used for 
debtors only. The prison was destroyed by fire in the riots 
of 1780, and the prisoners were liberated by the mob, but it 
was rebuilt immediately after in a long brick pile, parallel 
with'Farringdon Street; above the entrance was the figure 
' 9\aiid the polite form of addressing debtors donfined in 
this prison was " at No. 9, Fleet Market." Fleet Marriages 
were not >put ah end to until 1754w " How impossible it 
woitld be jnow^" says Leigh Hunt, "in a neighbourhood 
like/tfaisi,' for such nuisances to exist as a fetid pubiic 
ditch^ and. i scouts' df degraded clergyinen asking people ti> 
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*walk in and be married/ Yet such was the case a 
eentnry ago. They performed the ceremony inside the 
prison to fsailors and others for what they could get. The 
parties retired to a gin-shop to treat the clergyman, and 
there and in similar houses the register was kept of the 
marriages."' 

At the north end of Farringdon Street is a railway 
station of the London, Chatham and Dover Line. 

Bridge Street, Blacefriabs, leading to Blackfriars 
Bridge (rebuilt by Chibitt, 1864-9 at a cost of 320,000Z.), 
is a continuation, so to speak, of Farringdon Street. The 
district known as Blackfriars extends from Ludgate Hill 
to the Thames, and derives its name from a monastery 
of Dominican Friars (Freres), founded here in 1276. In 
the church of this monastery many parliaments and other 
great meetings took place, and in the maiusion attached 
thereto, the Emperor Charles V. of Spain was lodged by 
Henry VIII. after the Dissolution. Here was held the 
Parliament which decided upon Henry's divorce from 
Katherine of Arragon, and that which condemned Wolsey. 
Eichard Burbage took advantage of the privilege of 
sanctuary belonging to the district, to build a playhouse 
in the Blackfriars precinct when he was ejected from the 
City. Shakespeare had a share in this Theatre, which is for 
ever memorable in literature a» the House wherein many of 
the great, dramas of our greatest poet were first produced. 
The site is still called Playhouse Yard. The great fire of 
London destroyed the fine buildings of Blackfriars ; the 
church of St. An^&w by ikeWoffdrdbe (named from a building 
that once stood here, the Boyal Wardrobe) stands in the 
place of old Blackfriars Church. In Bridge Street is the 
City Siatikm of the London, Chatham and Dover Eailway, 
which creeses the Thames by a bridge running near and 
parallel to Blackfriars* Bridge ; the line also spans the foot 
of Ludgate Hill by a Viaduct, awkwardly dividing the 
view of St. Paul's from the boJttom of Fleet. Street. 

G 2 
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LuDGATB Hill extends from Ludgitb Circus to 8t, 
Martinis Church, Ludgate, which was rebuilt by Wren 
after the Great Fire of London, and is considered to con- 
tribute to a fine architectural effect, backed by the cam- 
panile towers and majestic dome of St. Paul's. In this old 
church was the following quaint epitaph : 

Earth goes to "^ /As mold to mold. 

Earth treads on I p rtl I Glittering in gold. 

Earth as to I ] Betnms here shold. 

Earth shall to '^ ^ Goe ere he wold. 



Earth upon 
Earth goes to 
Earth though on 
Earth shall from 



Earth 



Ck>nsider may. 
Passed away. 
Is stout and gay. 
Passe poor away. 



LuDGATE Stueet connccts St. Paul's Churchyard with 
Ludgate Hill. The old City Gate called Ludgate stood 
between the present sites of St. Martin's, Ludgate, and the 
London Coffee House; the name of Ludgate has been 
ascribed to King Lud, 66 B.C., but is more probably due to 
the Flud or Flood-gate of Fleet river. The Oate, which 
was used as a prison for debtors of the City of London, was 
much injured by the Fire of London, 1666, and was taken 
down altogether 1760-62. On Ludgate Hill, opposite the 
Gate was ended the rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyat, who 
here, after his adherents had forsaken him, flung himself 
on a bench opposite the BeUe Sauvage Inn, and began to 
repent his rashness and lament his folly. 

The Old Bailey derives its name from the haUiumj or 
outer space near the wall of Ludgate, and reached from 
Ludgate Hill past Newgate piison to Newgate Street. Its 
position as respects the ancient wall of the City could be 
traced in some massive stonework near Seacoal Lane, at 
ihe bottom of Breakneck Steps. The Old Bailey Sessions 
House stands upon the site of Surgeon* s BaU, where Oliver 
Ooldsmith went up for examination and was rejected by 
the examiners, December 21, 1758. (See p. 198.) 
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Through a narrow thoroughfare under an ancient arch- 
way upon the southern side of Ludgate Street, is a lane 
often crowded with carts and pedestrians, leading to 
Printing Souse Square, the site of the King's printing 
house in the days of the Stuarts, and now of the offices 
of the Times newspaper, where a roll of paper, three or 
four miles long, is printed off nightly at the rate of 
a hundred Tivies per minute. Admission to view the 
machinery and offices is sometimes granted upon written 
application to the Times Printer. The new offices for 
advertisements front Queen Victoria Street. Apothecaries' 
HaU built for the Apothecaries' Company, with laboratories 
and warehouses for medicines, are close by. This Company 
is fifty-eighth upon the list of City Companies, and they 
have for their arms ApoUo slaying the Python, with the 
motto from the legend as given by Ovid," Opifergue per 
orhem dieor" " Through the world I am spoken of as a 
helper." Of this edifice Garth wrote — 

''Nigh where Fleet Ditch descends in sahle streams. 
To wash his sooty Naiads in the Thames, 
There stands a structure on a rising hill. 
Where tyros take their freedom out to kill." 

Heralds' College, or the College of Arms, now in Queen 
Victoria Street, received its first charter of incorporation 
from Bichard III. It has consisted since 1622 of thirteen 
officers, viz., three kings-at-arms — Garter, Clarencieux and 
Norroy; six heralds — Lancaster, Somerset, Eichmond, 
Windsor, York, and Chester; and four pursuivants — 
Bouge Croix, Blue Mantle, Portcullis, Blue Dragon — 
holding their places by appointment of the Duke of Norfolk 
as Hereditary Earl Marshal. The mode of obtaining a grant 
of arms is by a petition to the Earl Marshal,. prepared on 
behalf of the applicant by some member of the Herald's 
College, setting forth that the memorialist cannot prove 
his title to arms, and praying for an authorisation to bear 
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armorial ensignfi. A warrant i» issued and a patent 
made out, exhibiting a painting of tlie armorial ensigns 
granted under the application, and describing in official 
terms the proceedings and the correct blazon of arms 
granted. This patent is registered in the books of the 
Herald*s College. Thus 'a man may write Armiger after 
bis name, at a cost of soTenty-five guineas. There are 
several wonderful curiosities at Herald's College, including 
a pedigree of the Saxon kings, from Adam. 

Doctors' Commons, which lies between Knightrider 
Street and St. Paul's Churchyard, was so called from the 
Doctors of Civil Law dining here together four days in 
each term. The recent transfer of the Will Offioe from 
Doctors' Commons to Somerset House considerably reduced 
the legal business of this locality. 

Stationers' Hjlll Court, Ludgate Hill. "It is worth 
anybody's while," says Leigh Hunt, " to go to Stationers' 
Hall to see the portraits of Steele, Prior, and Bichardson." 
All publications have to be registered here, in order to 
protect them under the Copyright Act ; and hence arises 
the phrase so frequently seen on prints, music, &c., 
" Entered at Stationers' Hall." 

Paternoster Eow (see p. 208), Ave Maria Lane, Creed 
Lane, Sermon Lane, Amen Corner, are said to have been so 
named from the number of rosary or paternoster makers 
and text writers who dwelt there, and sold horn books of 
the alphabet, [with the Creed, Lord's Prayer, &c., added 
thereto. Li the most easterly of narrow passages from 
Paternoster Eow to Newgate Street called Panyer Alley 
is a stone built into the wall of one of the houses on the 
east side, carved to represent a wicker basket or pannier 
with a boy on the top of it. Beneath is the inscription — 

'^ When you have sought the city louud, 
Yet still this is the highest ground." 
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ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

THE preBent magnificent edifice, by Sir Chrifltoplier 
Wren, the most prominent feature of London, is 
the third church dedicated to St. Paul which has been 
(reared upon this site — originally, we are told, the place 
of a temple in honour of Diana. The first church was 
built A.D. 610, and lasted till the time of William the 
Conqueror — it was burnt down in 1087. The second 
'was the one usually known as Old St, PauVs^ and was 
690 feet in length, 130 in breadth, and its spire, 520 feet 
high, was equal to that of the present Cross with the 
Monument superadded. Old St. Paul's was used by the 
young gallants of the time, described as *' Paul's Walkers." 
The proverb of "dining with Duke Humphrey,'^ origi- 
nated in the use, by the poorer frequenters of Old 
St. Paul's, of a tomb said to have been the burial-place of 
Duke Humphrey of Gloucester. Those who strolled about 
in want of a dinner used his tomb as a resting-place, and 
were therefore described as dining with Duke Humphrey. 
Old St. Paul's was remarkable for its splendid shrine and 
magnificent robes, crosses, jewels, and plate, its chapels, 
altars, and its numerous clergy. Henry YIII. swept its 
wealth into his treasury. Li the time of the Common- 
wealth, Old St. Paul's was turned to several "base uses;" 
the Parliamentary soldiers played at ninepins in the 
ohurchyard; they sawed timber in sawpits dug in the 
body of the church, and stabled their horses in another 
part of it. Inigo Jones's lofty and beautiful portico was 
<x>nverted into milliners' shops and lodgings, and the 
atatues on the top were knocked down and broken to 
pieces. In the Great Fire of 1666, the church was re- 
duced to a heap of rains. It was «ight years before the 
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site was cleared for the present St. Paul's, the first 
stone of which was laid on the 21st of June 1675, by the 
Architect and his lodge of Freemasons; the trowel and 
mallet then used are preserved in the Lodge of Antiquity, 
of which Sir Christopher Wren was Master. The entire 
Cathedral was completed in 1710,*' i.e. in 35 years; under 
one architect, Sir Christopher Wren, one master mason, 
Mr. T. Strong, and one bishop, Dr. H. Compton, at a cost 
of £747,954. Wren received £200 per annum for his 
services, and for this, said the Duchess of Marlborougk, 
*^ he was content to be hoisted in a basket three times a 
week, to the top of St. Paul's, at a great hazard." Sir 
Christopher lived to a good old age, ninety years, and it 
is said his chief delight, as an old man, was to be carried 
once a year to look at his noble work. His epitaph in 
Latin now rescued from the vaults of the church where 
no one could see it, and placed in gold letters over the 
choir, is — 

^'SubtuB conditnr hujus ecclesisB et urbis conditor Gh. Wren qui 
yixit annos ultra nonaginta, non sibi sed bono publico. Lector, si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice.'' Which may be translated: 
'* Beneath is buried Gb. Wren, architect of this Ghurch and Gitj, who 
lived for more than ninety years, not for liimself, but for the public 
good. Beader, if thou seekest his monument, look around.*' 

" The reader," says Leigh Hunt^ *' does look around, and 
the whole interior of the Cathedral, which is finer than the 
outside, seems like a magnificent vault over his single 
body." 

Macaulay writes, " In architecture, an art which is half a 
science, an art in which none but a geometrician can excel, 
an art which has no standard of grace but what is directly 
or indirectly dependent on utility, an art of which the 
creations derive a part at least from mere bulk, our 
country could boast at the time of the Eevolution of one 
truly great man. Sir Christopher Wren ; and the fire 
which laid London in ruins, destroying 13,000 houses 
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and 89 chnrcbes, gave him an opportunity unprecedented 
in history of displaying his powers. The anstere beauty 
of the Athenian portico, the gloomy sublimity of the 
Gothic arcade, he was, like most of his contemporaries 
incapable of emulating, and perhaps incapable of appre- 
ciating; but no man bom on our side of the Alps has 
imitated with so much success the magnificence of the 
palace churches of Italy. Even the superb Louis XIV. 
has left to posterity no work which can bear a comparison 
with St. Paul's." 

The Cathedral has been thus described. Exterior : The 
ground plan is that of a Latin cross, with lateral pro- 
jections at the west end of the nave. Length from east to 
west 560 feet, width 125 feet, except at the west end, 
where the campanile towers are each 222 feet high, and 
the chapels beyond make the principal front facing Ludgate 
Hill, 180 feet in width; the height to the top of the cross 
is 370 feet. The upper part of the exterior is of the 
Composite, the lower of the Corinthian order ; the surface 
is Portland stone. At the west end a noble flight of steps 
ascends to a doubled portico, terminated by a pediment, in 
the tympanum of which is sculptured the Conversion of 
St. Paul ; on the apex is a colossal figure of St. Paul, and 
on the right and left St. Peter and St. James. Beneath 
the portico are the doors, above which there is a marble 
group, St. Paul preaching to the Bereans. All the figures, 
as well as the Statue of Q^een Anne on the pedestal in 
front of the building, were scizlptured by Bird. Each 
dome has a gilt pine-apple at the apex ; the south tower 
contains the clock, the north the belfry, and in the west 
faces are statues of the Four Evangelists. At the northern 
and southern ends of the transepts the lower order Corin- 
thian is continued into porticos of six fluted columns 
standing on the segment of a circle, and crowned with a 
semi-dome. The interiors of the nave and choir, are each 
designed with three arches longitudinally springing from 
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piers strengthened as well as decorated on their inner faces 
by an entablature whose cornice reigns thronghout the 
nave and church. The entrances from the transepts lead 
into vestibules, each communicating with the centre and 
its aisles, formed between two massive piers and the walls 
At the intersections of the transepts with the choir and 
nave. The eight piers are joined by arches springing 
from one to the other so as to form an octagon. The choir 
contains some of the finest carvings in the world — by 
Grinling Gibbons. The side aisles or oratories were 
added to the nave as first planned by Wren — ^it was said, 
by order of the Duke of York, afterwards James 11., who 
wished " to have them ready for the Popish service, when 
there should be occasion." Wren remonstrated with tears, 
but in vain. The Monuments are remarkable as memorials 
rather than as works of art. " In general, while civil 
eminence has been commemorated in Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul's has been made a Pantheon for our heroes." The 
following are the^'chief statues : Howard, the philan- 
thropist (sometimes from his keys mistakeii for St. Peter), 
Dr, Johnson, both by Bacon ; Sir Joshua Beynolds, by 
Tlaxman ; Sir William Jones, the Orientalist, by Bacon ; 
.Lord Nelson, by Flaxman ; Lord Gornwallis, by Rossi ; Sir 
Baljph Ahercromhie and Gollingwood, by Westmacott ; Lord 
Howe, by Flaxman ; Lord Heathfield, by Rossi ; Sir John 
Moore, by Bacon ; Sir W. Hoste, by Campbell ; Major* 
General Oillespie, by Chantrey; Lord Bodney, Captains 
Morse and Bivers, by Rossi ; Captain Westcott, by Banks ; 
General Ponsonhy, by Baily; Generals Gore and Skerrett, 
by Chantrey ; Earl St. Vincent, by Baily ; General Picton, 
by Gahagan ; Admiral Duncan, by Westmacott ; General 
Dundas, by Bacon; Dr. Middleton, by Lough; Bishop 
Heher, by Chantrey ; Sir Ajstley Cooper, by Baily ; and 
Dr. Bdbington, by Behnes: also two fine works by 
♦Chantrey, in memory of Colonel Cadogan and General 
Bowes. The Duke of Wellington's Monument occupies the 
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west chapel in the south nave akle. In the crypt, south 
aisle, is the grave of Sir Christopher Wr€n ; near him lie 
Sir Jothtta Reynolds, Barry, Opie, West, Fuseli, Lawrence^ 
and last, not least, J. JIf. W. Turner. NeUovCs Tomb is in 
the middle of the crypt. He was buried in a sarcophagus 
flaid to have been made for Henry VIII. at the expense of 
Oardiooal Wolsey. Nelson's coffin was made out of the 
mainmast of L' Orient — a present to Nelson from his friend 
Captain Hallowell, of the SwifUure, after the Battle of the 
Nile, with the statement that it was sent " so that when 
you are tired of this life you may be buried in one of your 
own trophies." Nelson's flag was to have been buried with 
his coffin, but just as it was about to be lowered, the 
sailors who had borne him to the tomb, moved as if by one 
impulse, rent the flag in pieces, so that each might keep a 
fragment. Lord CoUingwood lies, as he requested, near 
Nelson, and opposite, Lord Northesk. The Duke of Wel- 
lington's Tomb is in the east crypt, and near him sleeps the 
brave General Ficton, of Waterloo fame. The Laureate's 
lines respecting the burial of Wellington and Nelson in 
this crypt, beginning with Nelson's inquiry are here re- 
called to us — ^ 

''Who is he that oometh like an honoured gnest, 
With banner and with music, with soldiers end with priestr 
With a natiiKi weeping, and breaking on my rest?" 

''Mighiy^ seaman this is he, 
Was great by land as thou by sea; 
Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 
The greatest sailor since the world began ; 
Now to the roll of muffled drums 
To thee the greatest soldier comes ; ■ 
For this is he, 
Was great by land as thoa by sea." 

Mylne, the architect of Old Blackfriars Bridge, and jRennie, 
builder of Waterloo Bridge, also Dance, the architect, and 
Dr, Boyee^ musician, all lie in this crypt, in which are pre- 
served the following monuments, which belonged to Old 
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St. Paul's: Dean Colet^ foander of St. Paul's school, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Sir Christopher Hatton, and Dr. Donne. 

The Whispebing Qallebt is reached from an angle under 
the dome by 260 easy steps. There, a low whisper from one 
side is carried to the opposite side with great distinctness. 

The LiBBARY in the gallery over the southern aisle 
contains many thousands of valuable books and MSS. relat- 
ing to Old St. Paul's. The Geometbical Staircase of 110 
steps was built by Wren for private access to the Library 
from the Gallery. In the Model Boom is to be seen Wren's 
Original Design for St. Paul's. The Clock Boom is in the 
south-west tower. The Clock was made by Bradley in 
1708, and is remarkable for its size and good workman- 
ship. It has two dial-plates (south and west) each fifty- 
one feet in circumference, and the numerals are 2 feet 
2^ inches in height, the minute hands are 9 feet 8 inches 
long, and weigh 751bs. each, and the hour hands are 5 feet 
9 inches long, and weigh 441bs. each. The Clock goes 
eight days, and strikes the Great Bell, which has been 
heard in the sHence of midnight twenty miles off. 
The Inner Dome, painted by Sir James Thomhill, por- 
trays the events in the history of St. Paul. The Stone 
Gallery is outside the base of the dome. The Outer 
Golden Gallery is at the summit of the dome, and 
the Inner Golden Gallery at the base of the lantern, 
whence the ascent is made by ladders to the Ball and Cross. 
From the Outer Golden Gallery may be obtained at early 
morning, the most perfect view of London possible. " In 
high winds the creaking and whistling resemble those of 
a ship labouring in a storm." Visitors are admitted to St. 
Paul's without fee, daily, except during Divine Service, but 
the following fees are paid for admission to the portions 
of the Cathedral not open to the public. Whispering and 
Stone and Golden Galleries, 6d. each. Library, Great Bell, 
and Geometrical Staircase, 6d. Clock, 2d. Crypt, 6(2., or 
total Ss. 2d. Choral service is performed at a quarter before 
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ten in the morning, and a quarter past three in the after- 
noon. Morning prayer daily at eight o'clock. Divine 
service on Sundays at' 10.30 a.m., 3.15 p.m., and 7 p.m. 
Dr. Stainer presides at the organ, a splendid instrument, 
under the dome. The Chapter-house of St. Paul's is in 
St. Paul's Churchyard opposite the north door of the 
Cathedral. 

St. Paul's Chubchtabd is itself but a small area of a 
little over two acres, containing no memorials of interest. 
In the adjoining thoroughfare, known under the same 
name, are some of the busiest shops of London. On its 
east side is St, PauVs School^ founded by Dean Colet in 
1609 for 153 boys (all free) of every nation, country, and 
class, between nine and nineteen years of age — the number 
of 153 being derived from the 11th verse of St. John, 
chap, xxi., "Simon Peter went up and drew the net to 
land full of great fishes, an hundred and fifty and three." 
The education comprises classics, mathematics, and French. 
Admission to the school is obtained by means of presenta- 
tions in the gift of the Master, Wardens, and Court of 
Assistants of the Mercers' Company. There are no school 
fees. The average cost of books is a.bout £1 per annum. 
There are numerous exhibitions to the Universities con- 
nected with this school. Of the eminent men who were 
scholars at this school may be mentioned John Milton, 
Leland the antiquary, the great Duke of Marlborough, 
Samuel Pepys, and Halley the astronomer. Towards the 
comer of St. Paul's Churchyard leading to Cheapside, stood, 
as we have said, PauVs CrosSf a campanile, or bell-house 
(to summon people to the Folkmote), which was taken down 
in the time of Henry YIII. Before Old PauPs Grass, Jane 
Shore was made to do penance in a white sheet with taper 
in her hand. Upon the south-west side of the Cathedral 
stood the parish church of St. Oregory^ over which was 
the Lollard's Tower, — ^infamous, like its namesake at 
Lambeth, for the iU-treatment of so-called heretics. 
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CANNON STEEET, EASTCHEAP, THE TOWER, 

THAMES STEEET, &c. 

AT the soTith-eastem comer of St. Paul's ChLurchyand 
begins a large wide thoroughfare miming east) and 
now named Cannon Street («aid to be a corruption of 
Candlewick Street), in which the wax-chandl^s dwelt 
who supplied Catholic chilrches with tapers, Ac. SL 
Mildred's Churchy Bread Street, St Nicholas, and St Mary 
Magdalen in Old Fish Street, were all by Sir 0. Wren, 
St, Mary AMermary faces the Mansion Home Station of the 
Underground Bailway. 

Watlinq Street, said to be derived from Atheling 
(noble), forms part of the direct old Roman road from 
Dover through London to the north. Tower Eotal i& 
a name indicating the site of an old royal palace, in 
which the widow of the Black Prince was residing when 
the rebels under Wat Tyler broke in upon her. Bdsge 
Eow was named from the sellers of Budge or lambskinfr 
who dwelt there. The Cannon Street Mailuay Station is 
the City terminus of the South Eastern Eailway, which 
by means of the Cannon Street bridge OTier the Thamoi 
communicates every five minutes wiih Charing Cross or 
with London Bridge, and joins the South Western Eailway 
at Waterloo Station, half-way to Charing Cross. The 
Cannon Street Maikeay Hotd is one of several large and 
commodious railway hotels bnilt of late years in London 
for the use of travellers, and found to be, generally, ad- 
mirable investments of caipitaL Opposobfce the Station is 
the Church of. St. Sidthrn, rebuilt by Wren and sanc^ 
modernised. Dryden was. married here in 1663 to Lady 
Elizabeth Howard* 

London Stone is to be seeoi fixed inKio the fioutfa end df 
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St. Smthin's Clmrch, faoing the Cannon Street Station. 
It formerly stood on the south side of the street, as stated by 
Stowe; but it was removed in 1798, being regarded a& 
a nuisance and obstruction. But for the interposition 
of a neighbouring printer, Mr. Maiden, of Sherborne Lane, 
it is probable that this most ancient relic of Boman 
London, would have been totally destroyed at that time. 
It was, however, set in a large stone case and bxiilt as we 
see it into the outer wall of St. Swithin's. London Stone 
was the MiUiarium or central milestone, from Which all 
other milestones marked distanees, even as the Milliarium 
in the Forum was the centre from which all Koman roads^ 
radiated. In Stowe's time, London Stone was "fixed in 
the ground, fastened with bars of iron, and otherwise so 
strongly set that if carts do run against it through negli- 
gence, the wheels be broken and the stone itself unshaken." 
Strype describes this stone as much worn, " but a stump 
remaining before the fire of London," but " it is now for 
the preservation of it cased over with a new stone." 
Shakespeare in * Henry VI.,' act iv. sc. 6, describes Jack 
Cade entering Cannon Street with his followers in triumph,, 
and, "striking his staff on London Stone," saying, " Now 
is Mortimer lord of the city. And here, sitting upon 
London Stone, I charge and command, that of the city's 
cost, the conduit run nothing but claret wine this first 
year of our reign. And now henceforth it shall be treason 
for any that calls me other than Lord Mortimer." "When 
looking at this old fragment of the past, and remembering 
that it has been here for a thousand years, that it is 
perhaps the most perfect historical relic of the Soman 
occupation, being in fact the " quorna or umbilicvs castri 
Londinensisy" and that it has been recognised as such, or 
as, at all events, one of the most ancient of London land- 
marks, by every, historian, dramatist, and antiquarian 
known to English literature, we shall esteem London 
Stone as one of the m<»8t interosting of old world reJios. 
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Tn St. Swithin's Lane is the Hcdl of the Company of 
Salter 8; also the Counting-Home of Baron Bothschild, the 
great millionnaire and financier. The latter house may 
be easily distinguished from its neighbours ; it stands a 
little back from the street upon the west side. At the 
northern end of St. Swithin's Lane upon the east side is 
a noted house for cheap city luncheons, the Bay Tree, in 
the old smoking-room of which one may see much of the 
ways and manners of the poorer class of city speculators. 

Abchurch Lane is named from the parish of St. Mary 
Ahchurch or Ifpehurch. St. BunstaiCa-in-the'Eajit^ restored by 
Wren, is near Eastcheap. 

The Boards Head in Eastcheap (rendered for ever 
memorable by Shakespeare as the scene of Falstafif and 
Prince Henry's roysterings), was burnt down in the Great 
Fire. It stood upon the site occupied now by the Statue of 
WiUiam IV., at the end of King William Street. There is 
proof that in Shakespeare's time the Boards Head Tavern 
in Eastcheap existed, and was of some repute, for Bobert 
Harding, Alderman of London, who died in the 11th year 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, is recorded to have been 
seised of a *' messuage, sive tenem. sive tabem. called the 
Boare*s Head lying in East Cheape in the parish of St. 
Michael in Crooked Lane, London, in the tenure of Edward 
Betham." The Tavern was rebuilt after the Great Fire, 
and had over its central door a boar's head carved in stone. 
Goldsmith, Boswell and Washington Irving have each 
given us an ideal picture of this ancient hostelry. Many 
a traveller to London, before and since, has set himself to 
find some relic of the old 'Boar's Head' in Eastcheap, where 
Falstaff swallowed his " intolerable quantity of sack to but 
a ha'porth of bread." So long as a house stood upon the 
ground, it was possible for fancy to supply some comfort 
to the Eastcheap pilgrim. William lY.'s Statue to such 
a one must seem a mockery and a wrong. 
Gbagechusgh Stbeet formerly written Gracious Street, 
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but also, and more properly Grasschurch Street, from the 
parish church of St Benet^ called Grasschurch, because of 
the herb-market there kept. Mark Lane is noted for its 
Com Exchange. 

Mincing Lane, named after the Minchuns or nuns of 
St. Helen, is the tea-merchants' quarter. The Hall of the 
Clothworkers Co, is on the east side of Mincing Lane. Samuel 
Pepys was Master of the Company in 1677, and presented 
to it a richly chased silver " Loving Cup," still used upon 
festive occasions. 

Crutched Friars is named from a Priory of crutched 
(cruxed) or crossed Friars which formerly stood here. 

From Graoechurch Street through Little Eastcheap and 

Great Tower Street we shall best reach the Tower of 

London. The Church of Allhallows, Barking (so called from 

its founders, the nuns of Barking Abbey), is at the end 

of the last-named street, and contains some fine examples 

of brass memorials, and one or two altar tombs of great 

antiquity. In this church were buried several of those 

personages who had been beheaded on Tower Hill. Of 

such Old City Churches, with their various peculiar features, 

Dickens wrote as follows: '^In the churches about JIfarA; 

Lane there was a dry whiff of wheat, and I accidentally 

struck an airy sample of barley out of an aged hassock in 

one of them. From Hood Lane to Tower Street and there 

about,, there was sometimes a subtle flavour of wine ; 

sometimes of tea. One church near Mincing Lane smelt 

like a druggist's drawer. Behind the Monument the 

service had a flavour of damaged oranges, which a little 

farther down the river tempered into herrings, and 

gradually turned into a cosmopolitan blast of fish." The 

' Czar's Head ' public-house near Tower Hill was named 

after Peter the Great, who is said to have frequented it 

with his companion soaker» and smokers. 

Tower Hill is a large open space of great historical note. 
On the site of the present garden of Trinity Square, stood 

H 
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the wooden scaffold whereon many most eminent persons 
were beheaded, including Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas 
More, Oromwell Earl of Essex, Henry Howard Earl of 
Surrey, Thomas Lord Seymour, of Sudely, the Pwteotor 
Somerset, John Dudley Earl of Northumberland, Lord G. 
Dudley, Sir Thomas Wyat, Wentworth Earl of Strafford, 
Archbishop Laud, Algernon Sydney, Duke of Monmouth, 
Earl of Derwentwater and Lord Kenmuir, Lords Kilmar- 
nock and Babnerino, and last of all Simon, Lord Lovat 
in 1747. Since that time there has been no beheading in 
this kingdom, nor any execution upon Tower Hill. Of 
the few other historical associations of this quarter, may 
be mentioned the fact that Edmund Spencer w€U9 bom 
(1662) near here; William Penn was bom (1644) in a 
court then upon the east side of Tower Hill ; Otway, the 
poet, died, it is said of hunger, at the ^ Bull' publio-house; 
and, " in a by-cutler's shop of Tower Hill," says Sir Henry 
Wotton, " Eelton bought a tenpenny knife (so cheap was 
the instrument of this great attempt) with which he 
assassinated the Duke of Buckingham." PoHem Bow, 
which marks the site of the old Postern gate and the 
boundary wall of the City, once had an evil reputation as 
the fayounte lurking-place for crimps and press-gangs. 
A portion of the old Boman wall is still to be seen upon 
the eastern side of Tower Hill. 
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THE TOWEB OP LONDON. 

[Admifision from ten to four ; free on Mondays and 8fttuidaye ; upon 
other days Qd, for the Armoury and the White Tower, and 6(Z. for the 
Crown Jewels. The entrance is near the end of Lower Thames Street, 
and here the tickets for admission are obtained.] 

THIE TowEB OF London has a history, which, like that of 
the kingdom itself recedes into the dim distance of 
tradition. There is little doubt that for many centuries 
before the Conquest, an important stnictnre stood on this 
site. Shakespeare but repeats the tradition that Jxilius 
Oaesar reared the pile. Hey wood says : 

"Gssar himself 
That btdlt the same, within it kept his oonrt, 
And many kings since he; the rooms are largOi 
The bnilding stately and for strength beddos* 
It is the safest and the surest hold you have." 

WiUiam the Conqueror built the White Tower or Keep 
in 1078. "William Bufus and Henry I. added St. Thomas's 
Tower over Traitor's Gate. Henry III. largely improved 
it, and made it into a palatial dwelling. Edward HI. 
imprisoned in it Baliol, Bruce, Wallace, and John, King of 
France. Richard II. occupied the Tower during the Wat 
Tyler insurrection ; in the upper chamber of the White 
TowOT he abdicated his sovereignty in favour of his cousin, 
Henry Bolingbroke. Shakespeare describes Eiohard as 
saying upon this occasion : — 

**With mine own tears I wash away my balm; 
With mine own hands I give away my crown; 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state; 
With mine own breath release all duteous oatfasy 
All pomp and migesty I do forswear." 

H 2 
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Henry IV. imprisoned here Prince James, son of Bobert 
ILL of Scotland, and beheaded his brother-in-law, the Earl 
of Huntingdon. Henry Y. brought hither his captives from 
Aginconrt, and hence sent the leader of the Lollards, tbe 
good Lord Cobham, to the stake at St. Giles's. Henry YI. 
died here, under circumstances which suggested that he 
had been murdered by Bichard of Gloucester. The Duke 
of Clarence fell the next victim, then Hastings, and then 
the two infant princes, Edward Y. and Bichard of York. 
The last of the Plantagenets, Edward, son of the murdered 
Duke of Clarence, was beheaded here, for no offence save 
being the heir of his father. Ferkin Warbeck went hence 
to Tyburn, where he was deservedly hanged. Li Henry 
YIII.'s reign the Tower was specially busy and occupied, 
and, if it were possible to exceed in blackness the records 
of the murders just recited, the open and legalised execu- 
tions of this reign must be held to have done so. The best 
blood of England poured forth lavishly on the slightest 
pretence during this period upon the scaffold of Tower Hill, 
or upon the more private block on the green by St. Peter's 
at Yincula, inside the Tower. After the victims to Henrjr 
Yni.'s claims to be his own Pope, came those who 
suffered for not properly comprehending the new ortho- 
doxy ; such as Anne Askew, who was racked in the Tower 
before she was burnt in Smith£eld — ^Lord Chancellor 
Wriothesley himself having pulled off his coat to give the 
poor creature an extra wrench. Bloody Mary imitated her 
father but mildly so far as the Tower is concerned — her 
chief victims being the Lady Jane Grey and her adherents. 
Good Queen Bess imprisoned many persons here, but 
executed only a few, and those chiefly to assert her supre- 
macy in Church and State. James I. filled the Tower 
dungeons with the Gunpowder Plot conspirators, and these 
were all duly sent out of the world after imdergoing the 
traitors' penalty of being hanged and disembowelled alive. 
James's reign was stsdned by comparatively few other 
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atrocitieB in the Tower — the principal being the poisoning 
of Sir Thomas Overbnry. In Charles I/s reign began a 
new chapter of Tower History. After Sir John EHot had 
suffered incarceration and death ; one after another of the 
king's chief supporters, Strafford, Laud, and others, went 
the old way of the scaffold. Charles II. is answerable 
for little beyond his revenge taken on the regicides ; but 
James II. found ample use for this time-worn instrument 
of tyranny, although he did not cut off so many heads as 
liis predecessors, for the times had improved a little. 
It is not, perhaps, too much to say that James IL's 
imprisoment of the six bishops in the Tower led to the 
destruction of his sovereignty, for it gave the deathblow 
to the doctrine of "passive obedience" in the minds of 
many a staunch upholder of the divine right of kings. The 
few victims who followed after this reign, were sacrificed 
to the manes of the House [of Stuart, whose cause they too 
ardently espoused ; the last Tower executions were of the 
adherents of the Young Pretender. 

The parts of the building exhibited to the public, by 
means of the Beef-eaters (Buffetiers) or Yeomen of the 
Guard — old soldiers who still wear the handsome costume 
which was made for them at their institution by Henry 
Vn., may be thus described : — 

We enter under the Middle Tower, defended by gates 
and a portcullis. Next is the Byward Tower, the chief 
entrance to the external line of fortifications. We pass 
over the moat which surrounds the whole building, and 
which, now used as a garden, might be flooded at high 
water, if need be, for defence. Traitor's Gate or St. 
Thomas's Tower — 

^^ That gate misnamed through which before 
Went Sidney, Bussell, Baleigh, Granmer, More*' — 

is seen towards the river. It was the principal entrance 
for those prisoners who were brought hither by water, but 
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is no longer in use* Almost opposite Traitor's Oate is the 
Blooi>y Tower, wherein were murdered, by oommand of 
Bichard III., the infant prinoes, Edward Y. and the Duke 
of York, sons of Edward lY. Near by is the Eboobd or 
Waiixfield Toweb, where the Beoords used to be kept. 
Passing onwards we come to the Bell Towsb, the 
Governor's House, not now exhibited. Here were im- 
prisoned, Queen Elisabeth when Princess, Lady Lennox, 
grandmother of James L, Bishop Fisher, and subsequently 
Guy Faux, and the Gunpowder Plot conspirators. 

The White Toweb, the most ancient part of the fortress, 
was erected for William the Conqueror by Gundulph, 
Bishop of Bochester, noted for his architectural skill, 
1079-80. It has throe lofty stories, and vaults below, 
each stoiy having one large room and two smaller ones. 
The smallest apartment on the first floor, called Queen 
EUfUkbeiKs Armoury, has a doorway communicating with a 
cell 10 feet long by 8 feet wide, but unlighted except 
from the door. Sir Walter Baleigh is said to have been 
imprisoned in these rooms, and to have herein written his 
* History of the World.' There are inscriptions near the 
door of the cell of Budstone, Fane and Culpepper, 
adherents of Sir Thomas Wyat in his rebellion 1553. 
Above is St. John's Chapel, " one of the finest specimens of 
Normiua architecture in England," but long unused for 
religious purposes. Upon the next floor is the Ooundl 
Boom and Ba/nqueting HaU, where the Kings of England 
held their Court at the Tower, but which is now used for 
storage of small arms, arranged in various ingeniously 
contrived groups and devices. 

Beauchamp Tower was named after Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, imprisoned here in the reign of Bichard II., 1397. 
At the entrance, is the name of Marmaduke Nevile, one of 
theNeviles who conspired against Queen Elizabeth in favour 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and near it are three wheat sheaves 
(arms of the Peverels), also a crucifix, a bleeding heart, a 
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Bkeleton, and the name ' Feyerel/ Over the fireplace is 
an inscription by Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, a}i 
ardent Soman Catholic who fell under Queen Elizabeth's 
displeasure for his welcome of the Spanish Armada* On 
the right of the fireplace are sculptured a device and 
Inscription by John Dudley, Earl of Warwick ; a lion and 
bear grasping the ragged staff are seen, and four lines 
beneath referring to the Earl, and his three brothers who 
were imprisoned for their attempts to make Lady Jane 
Grey (married to Lord Guilford Dudley) queen. Near 
the north-western recess is an inscription in Latin-^** Deo 
servire, penitentiam inire, fato obedire, Eegnare est. A. 
Poole, 1664, IHS." " To serve God, to be repentant, to 
be submissive to fate^ is to reign;" and another in 
English, *' A passage perilous maketh a port pleasant," 
A°. 1668. Arthur Poole ,M. suae (in the year of his age), 37. 
Under the former inscription is the word lANE — ^the royal 
name of Lady Jane Grey, who Was not (as some have 
asserted) imprisoned here, but ''at Master Partridge's 
lodgings," probably the rooms of one of the Tower officials. 
Neither was Anne Boleyn imprisoned here, but in the 
Palace of the Tower. In the upper chamber of the 
Beauchamp Tower are some other inscriptions on the 
walls. 

The Devebsux Tow£R was named after Devereux, Earl 
of Essex, who was imprisoned herein by Queen Elizabeth, 
see p. 111. In the Bowykr Tower (named from being the 
residence of the King's Bowyer), the Duke of Clarence, 
brother of Edward IV., having been permitted to choose 
his mode of death, is said to have been drowned in a butt 
of Malmsey, 1474. In the Jswel or Martiit Tower the 
crown jewels were formerly kept. In the Salt Tower is 
a curious device on the waU, of a sphere, the signs of 
the Zodiac, &c., said to have been drawn by Hugh 
Draper, of Bristol, 1661, imprisoned here on suspicion of 
sorcery. 
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The HoBSE Aemourt contains a line of twenty-two 
equestrian and other figures, in the armour of soTeral 
reigns, from Henry VI., 1422, to James II., 1685. The First 
Compartment contains helmets of 12th, 13th and 14th 
centuries ; also a portion of chain armour and Guisarmes — 
weapons used at the Battle of Hastings. The adjoining 
stand of arms is formed of battle and pole-axes, " morning 
stars," &Q. The End Compartment shows the arms and 
accoutrements of the time of Agincourt down to that of 
the Wars of the Hoses. Under the wall (painted white and 
green to denote the colours of the Tudor liveries), is the 
Third Compartment, containing suits of armour of the 
period of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, and including the 
figure of Henry VIII. himself in the King's own armour on 
horseback. In the Fourth Compartment (under the red 
and yellow colours of the Stuarts), are figures in the 
armour of the period from James I. to Charles 11., 
including a figure in the armour of General Monk, and 
another in the armour which belonged to James IL In 
the reign of William III., defensive armour was abandoned, 
and the old suits were sent to the Tower. The last stand of 
arms shows the halberds and other weapons used at the 
Battle of Sedgemoor. 

In the Eastern Vestibule are weapons from Indian 
battlefields, and at the side are helmets, shields, &c., and 
some masks, one of which is an executioner's. Upon leav- 
ing the Vestibule, visitors will see on their right some speci- 
mens of Toledo swords, then the Military Trophy at the 
east end of the Armoury, and on the wall some suits worn 
by the pikemen early in the 17th century. In the Boom 
above are two compartments, one containing Oriental Arms 
and Armour, the other, Cannon captured at Waterloo, and 
kettledrums taken at Blenheim. In the Centre of the Boom is 
a Model of the Tower ; along the east side is the cloak upon 
which General Wolfe died at the capture of Quebec, 1766, 
also some blunderbusses, &o. In the other parts of the 
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room, are interesting specimens of Burmese, Chinese, 
Saracenic, and Indian and Turkish armonr. 

The Eegalia or Orowit Jewels, now kept in the Eecord 
or Wakefield Tower (named after the Yorkists imprisoned 
there after Queen Margaret's victory at Wakefield), 
consist of the following — ^all the regalia up to the time of 
Charles I. haying been sold and melted down in 1625-6, 
" for the king's purposes "♦: — (1.) The Crown of Queen Vic- 
toria, made for Her Majesty's coronation. The cap of purple 
velvet is enclosed in hoops of silver surmounted by a ball 
and cross, all resplendent with diamonds. In the centre 
of the cross is the '* inestimable " sapphire, and in front 
the heart-shaped ruby said to have been worn by the Black 
Prince. (2.) St. Edward's Crown, made for Charles II., and 
used at every coronation since, is of gold embellished with 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and sapphires. This is 
the crown which Colonel Blood stole from the Tower. He 
was forthwith captured, and the Eegalia restored. Blood 
was said to have escaped punishment for this and other 
serious offences, in consequence of his services to the 
Government as a spy and informer, and these eventually 
earned for him a pension of £500 per annum. (3.) The 
Prince of Wales's Crown made of pure gold, and without 
jewels, is placed before his Eoyal Highness's seat in the 
House of Lords. (4.) The ancient QtJteen^s Crown worn at 
coronations by the Queen Consort. (5.) The Queen^s Diadem, 

*A M8. in the British Museum, No. 19,027, pp. 37, et seq,, shows 
what the old regalia consisted of, and the sum realised for each item, 
** delivered to Sir John WoUaston, &c., by order of the Council of 
State to be coyned": — ^The Imperial Crown of gold (7 lb. 6 oz.), 
with many pearls and precious stones, £10,001 10«. 6d. ; the Qaeen's 
Crown of gold (3 lb. 10} oz.), £337 ; the Queen's small Crown, with 
diamond, £200; the Globe (1 lb. 5^ oz.), at £3 68. per oz., £57 10«.; 
Queen Edith's Crown, silver-gilt (50 J oz.); King Alfred's Crowu, 
gold wire-workj set with stones and two little bells (79} oz.), £248 ; a 
Dove of gold, set with pearls, &c,, £26 ; two Sceptres, set with pearls, 
&c., £65 19». 7d. ; and divers other jewels and articles of gold. 
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adorned with pearls and large diamonds, made for the 
Queen of James II. (6.) SL Edward's Staff, 4 feet 7 inches 
long, of beaten gold, surmounted by an orb said to contain 
a portion of the true oross, is carried before the king or 
queen at the coronation. (7.) The Boyal Sc^ire of gold, 
the pommel and oross adorned with jewels, is placed in 
the right hand of the sovereign by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at the coronation. (8.) The Bod or Sce^re 
with the Dove, is placed in the sovereigpi's left hand at the 
coronation. (9.) A smaller Scejptre adorned with jewels. 
(10.) The Ivory Sceptre made for the Queen of James IL 
(11.) The Golden Sceptre made, as is supposed, for Mary, 
Queen of William III. (12.) The Gwrtana, or Pointless 
Sword of Mercy. (13 and 14.) The Swords of Justice 
(temporal and ecclesiastical), borne before the sovereign at 
coronation. (15.) The CoroncUion Bracelets* (16.) The 
Coronation Spurs, used in the coronation ceremony whether 
the sovereign be king or queen. (17.) The Anointing 
Vessel and Spoon, (sole relic of the ancient regalia). (18.) 
The Golden Salt Cellar. (19.) The Boyal Baptimnal Font, 
dishes, spoons, and plate, Jised at royal christenings. (20.) 
An elegant Silver Wine Fomitain, presented by the Corpo- 
ration at Plymouth to Charles II. on his restoration. 

The Wellington Barracks in the Tower, named in 
honour of the Iron Duke, were built since 1845, on the site 
of a former building whidi had been burnt down. They 
are occupied by the troops. 

In the three or four Towers of minor interest, the Cradle 
Tower and Well Tower, (of which only a portion remains,) 
the Develin or Irongate Tower, (the site of which is now 
occupied by a modern building,) the Brick Tower, the 
Constable Tower, and the Broad Arrow Tower, the 
ordinary visitor need take little interest, and particulars 
about them are unnecessary here. 

The Chapel of St. Peter's ad Vincula in the inner ward 
of the Tower at the north-west comer of the parade, dates 
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from 1305-6, and consists of a nave and ohanoel and a 
north aisle; it is 66 feet long hj 54 wide. Its name, 
indicating that it was dedicated to the memory of St. 
Peter in bonds, reminds one of a similarly named church 
in Home, S. Pietro in Vinc.oli. St. Peter's was the Chapel 
for the prisoners of the Tower, St. John's for the court. 
St. Peter's has been so often renovated, that little is left 
of the earliest structure ; what remains is chiefly of the 
reign of Henry VIII. The great historical interest which 
attaches to a spot where so many remarkable persons have 
been buried, far exceeds that which the building possesses on 
the score of antiquity. " There is no sadder spot on earth," 
says Macaulay, " than this little cemetery. Hither have 
been carried through successive ages by the rude hands of 
gaolers, without one mourner following, the bleeding relics 
of men who had been the captains of armies, the leaders of 
parties, the oracles of senates, and the ornaments of courts." 
The memorial tablet at the entrance contains the names of 
thirty-four persons of historical note who were buried in 
this chapel ; of these we may mention the most prominent. 
1. John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, beheaded 1635, by 
Henry VIIL, for refusing to take the new oath of succes- 
sion to the crown ; and (2) the body of Sir Thomas More, 
who was beheaded for the same cause a month afterwards. 
Sir Thomas More's head was set upon a pole on London 
Bridge, and was obtained by Mrs. Roper, one of his 
daughters, by bribing the executioner. She had it embalmed, 
and it was buried with her in 1544, in a vault at St. 
Dunstan's Church, Canterbury, where it was found in 1835, 
•* in a niche in the wall in a leaden box." 3. George Boleyn, 
Yiscount Rochford (brother of Anne Boleyn), beheaded 
1536. 4. Qtieen Anne Bole^, executed 1536 on the 
green outside this chapel. '^The queen was beheaded 
with a sword, according to the Prench manner, by an 
executioner brought specially from Calais. With her own 
hands she took the coifs from her head and gave them to 
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her ladies, then putting on a little cap of linen to cover 
her hair withal, she said, ' Alas, poor head, in a very brief 
space thou wilt roll in the dust on the scaffold.' " She 
addressed a few words to the people and to her ladies, 
then knelt down on both knees. *' And thus without more 
to say or do, was her head stricken off; she making no 
confession of her fiobult, and only saying, ' Lord Gk>d, have 
pity on my souL' Suddenly the hangman of Calais smote 
off her head at one stroke with a sword ; her body, with 
the head, was buried (in a common chest of elm made to 
put arrows in) in the quire of the chapel in the Tower." 
"Froude thus describes the execution : *' A little before noon 
on the 19th of May, Anne Boleyn, Queen of England, was 
led down to the green where the young grass and the white 
ilaisies of summer were freshly bursting in the sunshine. 
A little cannon stood loaded on the battlements, the motion- 
less cannoneer was ready with smoking linstock at his side, 
and when the crawling hand upon the dial of the great 
Tower clock touched the midday hour, that cannon would 
tell to London that all was over. The yeomen of the 
guard were there and a' crowd of citizens, the Lord Mayor 
too, and the deputies of the guilds and the sheriffs, and the 
aldermen; they were come to see a spectacle which 
England had never seen before, a head which had worn 
the crown fietlling under the sword of the executioner." 
The site is marked by a railing and a stone, with the 
words, *' Site of the ancient scaffold. On this spot Queen 
Anne Boleyn was beheaded May 19, 1536." 5. Thomas 
(komweUy Earl of Essex, the son of a blacksmith of 
Putney, whom Wolsey raised from the forge to eminent 
good fortune, and who, after " having cared for no man's 
displeasure to serve His Majesty," fell in his turn under 
Henry YIIL's displeasure, and suffered the same death as 
Fisher and More. 6. Margaret Plantagenety the aged 
Countess of Salisbury, niece of Edward lY., who had been 
governess to the Princess Mary, and who was accused of 
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wislimg to marry ber son Eeginald Pole to the princess, 
and of other plots. 7. Qfteen Katharine Howard^ Benry 
Vm/s wife, beheaded with (8.) Jane Lady Boekfordj her 
attendant, and buried within the choir of this chapel. 

9. Lord Thomas Seymour, brother of Lady Jane Seymour, 
and of the Protector Somerset. This nobleman married 
Katharine Parr, the widow of Henry VIII., and was 
subsequently charged with a design to marry the Princess 
Elizabeth and thus to reach the throne ; beheaded 1548. 

10. The Lord Protector Somerset, beheaded 1552, and buried 
in the church on the north side of the choir. 11. John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, the powerful rival of 
the Protector Somerset, who was in his turn overthrown, 
his crime being the proclaiming, upon the death of 
Edward VI., his own daughter-in-law. Lady Jane Grey, 
Queen. The Duke repented, but too late; he turned 
Catholic to propitiate Mary, but without avail, he was 
beheaded, and his body, with the head, was buried by 
the body of Edward, late Duke of Somerset ; ** so that there 
lieth before the high altar two dukes between two queens, 
to wit, Somerset and Northumberland between Queen 
Anne and Queen ELatharine.*' 12. Lady Jane Qrey, be- 
headed outside this chapel on the 12th of February 1553-4, 
thesameday thather husband sufifered on Tower Hill. '* She 
had the birth of a princess, the learning of a clerk, the life 
of a saint, yet the death of a malefactor." 13. Henry Orey, 
Duke of Suffolk, &ther of Lady Jane Grey ; beheaded 1553, 
and said to have been buried here. 14. Thomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, beheaded 1572, for having evinced a 
disposition to take as his third wife, Mary Queen of Scots, 
an arrangement which Queen Elizabeth forbad. *^ When 
the warrant for his committal to the Tower was brought, 
the first peer in the land, the head of the proud House of 
Howard, and the aspirant for the hand of England's ex- 
pectant Queen, fell upon his knees and cried for mercy 
like a poltroon." 15. Sir John Perrott — *' the first man of 
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quality." says Swift, " I find upon record, to have sworn 
by * God's wounds'" — a phrase whicb. was vnlgarly re- 
duced to " zounds " ! Sir John was said to have been a 
natural son of Henry VIIL by Mary, wife of Sir Thomas 
Perrott of Haroldston, Pembrokeshire, — "his qualities, 
gesture, and voice, were that of the King." He had been 
sent as Lord-Deputy to Ireland, in 1683, but was recalled 
in 1688. His haughty manner and severity of rule were 
complained of, and he was sent to the Tower for some 
" incautious and treasonable utterances," which his enemy, 
Sir Christopher Hatton, made the most of. ** What I" said 
Sir John, " will the Queen (Elizabeth) suffer her brother 
to be offered up as a sacrifice to the envy of strutting 
adversaries?" The queen heard of this speech, relented, 
and respited his execution, but left him in prison, where 
he died suddenly, it was said of a broken heart, September 
1592. The burial register records " Sir John P'rott, 1692," 
condemned for high treason. 16. Philip, Earl of Arundel, 
who also died, 1696, a prisoner in the Tower, on suspicion 
of assisting in Catholic intrigues on behalf of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. He was imprisoned for about ten years, of which 
he spent nine in the Beauchamp Tower, and carved the 
inscription still to be seen on the wall of the staircase — 
**' Sicut peccati causa vindre opprobrium est, ita e contra pro 
Cristo cueiodim wncula suatinere maaima gloria e%t. Arundell 
26 May, 1687." " Even as it is an infamy to be imprisoned 
on account of crime, so on the contrary it is the greatest 
glory to endure prison chains for Christ's sake." Over the 
fireplace in the room is the inscription : " Qv^nto plus 
afflidionia pro Ghrieto in hoe smculo, tanto plus glorise 
cum Christo infuturo. Arundell, June 22, 1687." " Glorid 
et honore eum corondsti Domine, in memorid setema erit 
Justus** — "The greater the affliction endured here for Christ, 
the greater will be the glory enjoyed with Christ here- 
after." " O Lord, Thou hast crowned him with glory and 
honour. The righteous is held in everlasting remembrance." 
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His "body was buried in the chancel of this cbapel, but was 
removed, 1624, to the family vault at Arundel. 17. Bobert 
DevereuXy Earl of Essex, beheaded outside the chapel, 
February 25, 1600. This favourite of Queen Elizabeth 
(whose career and end savoured rather of romance than 
fact), gave his royal mistress much anxiety, he even dared 
to attempt by seizing her person to dictate to her the dis- 
missal of his rivals from her counsels. When his plans 
were discovered, he barricaded himself in Essex House, 
Strand, and refused to surrender. He was forced to 
succumb, however, and was taken to the Tower, a.nd 
imprisoned in what was till then called Eobert the Devil's 
Tower, but ever since, Devereux Tower, now occupied by 
the commanding officer of artillery. It is said that the 
queen would have been glad to have pardoned Essex, had 
he sought forgiveness, and that his death is attributable 
to his own obstinacy ; on the other hand, there is a story 
of Essex having entrusted a ring to Lady Nottingham, 
who promised to carry it to the queen with every expres- 
sion of Essex's contrition. Lady Nottingham was induced 
by an enemy to break her promise, and to say nothing to 
the queen; Essex's execution consequently took place. 
Years after, Lady Nottingham on her death-bed confessed 
to the queen what she had withheld from her, and asked for 
forgiveness before she died. Whereupon Queen Bess, with 
characteristic indignation, replied, " May God forgive you, 
for I never can!" 18. Sir Thomas Overhury died of 
poison whilst in prison in the Tower, 16th September, 1613. 
He was a favourite of Eobert Carr, Earl of Somerset, 
King James's favourite, and fell a victim to the enmity of 
Carr's wife, the notorious Countess of Essex, who got 
herself a divorce in order to be married to Carr. The 
Earl and Countess of Somerset were convicted of the 
murder of Overbury, but escaped punishment. Overbury 
is said to have been buried in the choir. 19. Thomas 
Orey, Lord Grey of Wilton, died a prisoner in 1614, 
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having been sent here for his part in what was called the 
Baleigh conspiracy. 20. Sir John Eliot, died in the 
Tower (whither he had been sent by Charles I.), his im- 
prisonment having broken down his health and brought on 
consumption. He was bnried in this chapel. No stone 
marks the spot where he lies, but as long as freedom 
continues in England he will not be without a memorial. 
21. WiUiam Soward, Lord Stafford, beheaded December 
29, 1680, a victim of the Titus Gates conspiracy, and to 
the then mad condition of public opinion. Oates was 
convicted of perjury, and condemned to stand in the 
pillory five times a year so long as he lived, and to be 
whipped from Aldgate to Tyburn. William III. pardoned 
him, however, and gave him a pension. 22. Arthur 
Capel, Earl of Essex, who killed himself, while prisoner 
in the Tower for his share in the Eye House Plot. 
23. James, Duke of Monmouth, beheaded 15th July, 1685, 
for rebellion against James II. This petted and spoiled 
son of Charles II. was encouraged by Whig statesmen, 
who wished at any hazard and by whatsoever means to 
drive James from the throne, and to set up Protestantism in 
the place of Popery. Monmouth's short history and many 
disasters culminated in his defeat in the battle of Sedgemoor. 
A heavy price was set upon his head, and he was pursued 
and captured in a wood at Cranboume Chase, where 
this handsomely dressed man of fashion, the idol of the 
people and of the court, was found in most wretched plight, 
alone in a ditch, hidden under fern and brambles. In his 
pockets were only a few peas for subsistence, his watch 
and the decoration of the " George," together with a few 
papers in his own handwriting, containing charms and 
spells to open the doors of prisons, to keep him safe in 
battle, &c. Monmouth's execution was a cause of great 
grief to the populace, and the executioner did his part 
so badly, that he was in danger of being torn in pieces by 
the crowd. Monmouth was buried under the communion 
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table in the chancel. 24. George Lord Jeffreys, the 
notorious judge who dealt so unmercifully with the un* 
fortunate people who took part in Monmouth's rebellion, 
and who otherwise made himself the most eyil reputation 
ever borne by a judge in this country, died in the Tower 
18th April, 1689. When James II. fled from Whitehall, 
Jeffreys, the ex-chancellor, thought it time also to fly. He 
made arrangements to take boat for Hamburg, and had 
got down the Thames below London Bridge, but found 
that the boat did not start till next day. He went ashore 
at Wapping to indulge in his favourite vice of drinking, 
entered a public-house called * The Eed Cow ' in Anchor 
and Hope Alley, and having drunk off a pot of ale happened 
to look out of window. His face was immediately recog- 
nised by one whom Jeffreys had once so abused in court, 
that the browbeaten man had often vowed *' he should never 
forget the terrors of that face so long as he lived." Jeffreys 
turned away. It was too late; the alarm was given, a mob col- 
lected howling for "Vengeance,*' and would have torn him to 
pieces on the spot had not an armed force interfered. Jeffreys 
was taken to the Tower, where he became ill, and wasted 
from being a corpulent person into a mere skeleton, and died 
within a short time. He was buried in this chapel, but his 
body was disinterred in 1693, and removed to a vault under 
the Communion table in the church of St. Mary, Alder- 
mary. 25. John Boettier, the medalist of Antwerp, whose 
&ther, a banker, assisted Charles II., when in exile, with 
money. He was appointed engraver to the Mint, and had 
quarters in the Tower, where he at length died, 1703. It 
is said that being an admirer of the charming Miss Stewart^ 
afterwards Duchess of Bichmond, he made a miniature of 
her face — " as well done," says Pepys, " as ever I saw any- 
thing in my whole life, I think, and a pretty thing it is 
that he should choose her face to represent Britannia." This 
figure Walpole also mentions as " Britannia, seated on the 
sea-shore, holding a shield and a sloping spear ; ships are 

I 
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in the distAnoe) and aboTd id the sun in meridian/' The 
same design slightly altered is stiU isontintied on ont 
popper ooinage. 26^ WiUiam, Eatl of XUmarnmk^ and 

27, AtthuTf Lord BahnerinOf both beheaded August 18, 1?46, 
for their fihare in the i^sbellion on behalf of Prinoe OharleB 
Iidward» the Fretendeh They were taken prisoners at 
the battle of Oullodeii. Their bodies were buried at the 
West end of the chapel, in the same gtaire where that of 

28, SimxmLardL&Bai, another of the chieHl of this rebellion, 
who waa beheaded 7th of April, 1747^ was also plaoed. 
The ooffin-'plates, with insoriptions (discovered in some 
exparations a little while ago), were placed agaiiist the 
West wall of the church* Lord Lovat Was the last male- 
factor beheaded in this country. An altar tomb bears the 
figures of Six B. Cholmondeley, Lieutenant of the Tower 
{ten^. Henry VII*), also of his wife. 



In the BoYAL !MiKt on Tower Hill, the coinage for 
the United Kingdom is produced. No coin is allowed 
to be isisued until a portion has been tested by Her 
Majesty's assayer; he afterwards preserves one piece of 
each kind of coin in a pyx (Greek name for hxb) or casket, 
and these coins are compared by a jury with the standard 
plates kept In the cloisters of Westminster Abbey— a test 
called the 7^M of the Fya. The variousl processes of 
oolning may be seen by visitors who have previously 
obtained a written order from the Master of the Mint-^ 
arvailable but for one day marked thereon, and for a small 
iitunb^ of persons, not eiceedijig six, the number to be 
litated When the application is made. 

The Trinity HoxtsE on Tower Hill was built by Samuel 
Wyatt for a corporation, founded temp, Henry VIII., having 
for its objedt the increase and encouragement of navigation, 
the regulation of lighthouses and sea-marks, &c., and in- 
corporated as ** The Masters, Wardens, and Assistants of 



the Guild or Fraternity or Brotherhood of the most 
Glorious and Undividable Trinity, and of St. Clement 
in the parish of Deptford." There are here many pictures 
and busts of celebrated persons, and a large painting by 
Gainsborcni^ of the "Elder Br^hrwi of the Trinity 
House." The Moaenim ocmtainA some interesting naval 
relics and curiosities. Applications for admission should 
be made to the secretary. 

LowSB THAMJiS St&Ei^ IB that part of Thames Btreeft 
below London Bridge, the abore-bridgei portion being 
kno'^m a« Upper Thames Streets We have already 
traversed the former. The south side of Upper Thj^mes 
Street, now oocupied by wharves, was cmoe the site of 
rivensid^ palaoes, and in the lanes tipou th6 north side 
were onee to be se^oi merchants* mansions, whioh, if not 
equal to the edifices of stately Yenioe, might at least vie 
with many of the Hotels of Old Paris. 

The Ohuioh of 8L Magnusj destroyed in the Gi'eat t^ir^i 
was rebuilt by Sir 0. Wren, 167^. In it is a monument 
to Miles Coverdale, onoe leetor of this ohuroh, who was 
buried here. The footway Under the tower was made in 
1760, without interfering with the stuicture* 

The WeigJhhouie OhapBl, on Fish Street Hill, is of his- 
torical note, dating from the Act of Uniformity* Its chief 
recent pastor was the Ber. Thomas Bi2imey4 

Old Swan Staibs, leading to the landing-stages for rivef 
steamboats, was a noted " stairs " df the fifteenth century. 
On liAWMSrcB PotJNTKBY HiLL lived Dr. William Harvey, 
Ivho here disocKVered the citoulation of the blood. Dowoate 
(the Dowr or Water Gafce) was the way from Watling 
Street to the river. QmausrHiTHE, so-called from being the 
hithe or landmg*place of Eleanor, queen of Henry II., 
trho possessed the adjoining property, was in Stowe's time 
the chief water-gate of the city. On Addls Hill stood 
the palace of the Anglo-Saxo^i king Adelstan or Athelstan, 
after whom it yfM mmod^ 

i2 
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PALL MALL EAST, PALL MALL, ST. JAMES'S AND 
BUCKINGHAM PALACES, AND PIMLICO. 

PALL MALL, one-third of a mile long, derives its name 
from the French game of PaiUe Maille, see p. 124. The 
trioornered block of honses, which stands upon the west 
side of Trafedgar Square, occupies the space between Coch- 
<pttr Street and Pall Mall East, one of the most prominent 
positions in London. If we take the upper line of road 
called Poll MaU East, we shall pass upon our right Whit- 
comb Street^ formerly Hedge Lane^ before mentioned, and 
just beyond it the entrance to the Gallery of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, of which Sir John Gilbert is the 
president. Opposite is Messrs. Oolnaghi's well-known print 
and picture shop. A few paces ^rther is Suffolk Street, in 
which is the entrance to the United University Club-house^ 
built in 1824, by Wilkes 6s Deering, for 500 members of 
Oxford and 500 of Cambridge UniversitieB. 

Suffolk Street is chiefly noted for having been the scene 
of A political brawl. On January 30, 1736, some young 
gentlemen belonging to the Puritan Calces' Head OliA, met 
at a tavern in this street to celebrate the anniversary of 
the death of Charles I. It is said that a bleeding calf s 
head was thrown out of the window of the tavern into 
the street, where some boys had lit up a bonfire, and that 
the members of the club then drank the toast of ^' Confu- 
sion to the race of Stuart." Stones were flung, the tavern 
windows broken, and a riot ensued which required a body 
of soldiers to suppress. In the upper part of Suffolk Street 
is the Gallery of the Society of British Artists^ founded in 
1823, in consequence of the limited space for exhibition 
at Somerset House, admission l^. Bichard Cdbden used, in 
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his later days, to lodge in this street. [The statue erected 
to his memory is set up in Camden Town. 

Of Cochfpwr Street and its vicinity mnch might be said 
did space allow. Spring Gardens was a bowling-green 
in the time of Charles I., and in the second Charles's 
reign, a noted rendezvous for the gallants of the period. 
The celebrated tavern, mentioned by Pepys and others, 
called Lockefs Ordinari/y was upon this site. ''Locket's 
stands where gardens once did spring." Mrs, Oentlivre 
lived in Spring Gardens, and died there in the house of 
her third husband, Joseph Centlivre, chief cook to Queen 
Anne. GoUey Gibber lived near the Bull's Head Tavern, in 
Old Spring Garden, and John Milton (when Latin Secretary 
to Cromwell) lodged in a house opening to Spring Gardens. 
An equestrian Statue of George JJJ., by M. C. Wyatt, 
occupies the ground where Cockspur Street and Pall Mall 
East join together, in front of the handsome general 
drapery establishment of Messrs. Hailing, Pearce, & Stone, 
called Waterloo House. 

We now arrive at the bottom of the Haymarket, under 
the Piazza of Her Majestjfs Theatre, This edifice has been 
but recently rebuilt, after destruction by fire — the usual 
fate of theatres. The first Italian Opera-house in England 
was built by Sir John Vanbrugh on this site, and opened 
1705 ; it was burnt down in 1789, and rebuilt next year. 
Kash & Bepton designed the exterior, in 1820, in the Boman 
Doric style, and built the colonnade and the BrnjoL Opera 
Arcade, The EJAymarket front of Her Majesty's is decorated 
with a ba^sso-reUevo by Bubb, illustrating the progress of 
Music. It was at Her Majesty's Theatre that Jenny Lind ob- 
tained her wonderful success. The nightly expenses of this 
house have ranged from £700 to £1000 during the season, 

A few yards higher up, and upon the east side of the Hay- 
market, is the HaymarJcet Theatre, long noted for its comedies. 
It was originally built in 1720, and opened as the " New 
French Theatre." English plays, operas, &c., afterwards 
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were performed; among whicli may 1)8 mentioned the 
* Beggars' Opera/ prodaoed liere in 1727. Fielding vrote 
liig PcLeqmn for tim theatre daring his lesBeeefaip, and by 
his satire on the liinistFy provoked the passing of the 
Lioensing Act. Samnel Foote was manager here for 
.thirty years, and then sold the theatre to George Cohnan, 
who was saoceeded by his son, Golman the yonng^. In 
1820 the " Little Theatre '' was tafcen down, and the present 
edifice was bnilt on its site, by 2^ash, and opened in 1821. 
For many years, the Haymaricet was noted for its good 
management by Mr. B. Webster, and subsequently by Mr. 
Budzstone. It has now passed into the hands of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft, late lessees of the Frinoe of Wales's Theatre. 

Passing onwards through F^ Mall, we observe Messrs. 
Oraves's noted print-shop, and nearly opposite to it the 
olub-houfio of the United Serviee OMb^ sometimes called the 
Senior United Servioe Olub, to distinguish it from the 
JwUw Vniied Serviee Obuh^ olose by, at the comer of Oharles 
Street. The first-named club-house was built in 1829, 
after a design by Nash, who was the great planner and 
designer of all the neighbouring Grown property in 
Wateiioo Haoe and Begent Street. At this club-house 
the great Duke of Wellington at one time might often 
be seen dining off the joint, and it is said that on one 
ooeaeion, when he was charged IM. instead of 1«. for it, 
he headed an attack upon the newly-inereased tariff, and 
eame off victorious, of course, in the struggle for the odd 
threepence, llere are some handsome portraits of naval 
and military heroes to be seen in this club-house, and a 
few paintings, among which may be mentioned Sianfield's 
Battle of Trafalgar. 

Upon the open space between the United Service Olub* 
house and the A'Hien»um Olub-hoose, ea$t and west, and 
between the bottom of Begent Street (where stands the 
GhuLtdfi^ Crimean MptMrial, designed by Bell, and east 
from cannon taken at Sebsstopol), and the Duke of York's 
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Oolomn {me p. 124) ttood &6 <mo» o»l«br|iied OstUmi IRmim, 
bailt by Lord Cariton, end oooupiod m a residenoe bj 
G^oi^e, Prince Begent* Oarltoa House w^ taken dr>wn 
in 1827, but its name sorrivee in the present Oarl ^on 
House Terrace and the Carlton Club. There are three 
memorial statues in the space between Carlton House 
Terrace and the dub-bouses above-named ; one, by Maro- 
chetti, to Colin OqmpbeU^ Lord Clyde (d. 1863), the reliever 
of Lucknow ; one, by Noble, to Sir John Franklin, the lost 
Arotie navlgcrtop; mi, om, by Boehm, to Sfr JoJm Fox 
Sttrgoyne (A X871) militai^ engineer. 

The AvumMTSM Clu^sous^ was erected by I)^imu« 
Surto) in 1839 ; the Club itself dates from X828, mi oon^ 
aiets of gentleman emineot in Utei?«tiire, soieaoe, iM^d a«rt, 
^nd distinguished members <d the leavnel professions. 
The ai^oliiteotttre of the dub-house is Grecian, with a (rwe 
copied from that of the Parthenon. 

Upon the north side of Fall MaU> at the comer opposite 
the 4.A^n(min, is a new dub-house, the Wanderer's Club, 
Adjoining the Athen^aum is the IVareJfer't Olttb^ which was 
instituted in 1814, for geutiemen who shall have travelled 
out of the British Islands, to a distance of at least 500 miles 
from Iioi^doxi, in a direot line<-^a feat not difficult or 
uncommcm in tb^se days of railways and steamships, 
but otherwise in 1814, The TraveMer*$ Olub-hotue was 
deaigued by Barry, and built in 1832. Next door are 
the Beform Club Cbamb^s, and then the JReform Club* 
hom^, builji also by Bony, 1838-9. The Befbrm Club 
was e&tabUdied in 1830 to promote the passing of 
tba first Beform BilU It consists of 1000 members of 
Piarliament luad others of the Liberal psxty. 

We are now in the very heart, so to speak, of dub** 
land. Sight palatial-looking edifices are ranged upon the 
south side of Pall MaU, and upon the nortii, besides the 
Q^e ak^y nientioned and the MmrHmefngh Oluh-hauee at 
No. 52, are the Army and Nany Club-houde and the Junior 
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OarUan OUIhhouae^ each of wliioh is as large, if not larger, 
than either of its opposite neighbours. With snch luxu- 
rious buildings surrounding us, we can readily realise the 
humour of Captain Morris, in the lines : — 

*'In town let me live then, in town let me die, 
For in truth I can't relish the conntry, not I; 
If one must have a villa in summer to dwell. 
Oh, give me the sweet shady side of PaU ICall.** 

The OarUan Cluh-home, the rendezvous of the chiefs of 
the Conservative party, is next door to its rival, the 
Beform. The Carlton is, however, the grander-looking 
edifice, its polished granite columns being a great contrast to 
the simplicity of the style of its neighbour. This house was 
built by Sir Bobert Smirke, and improved by his brother, 
Mr. Sydney Smirke. Its fa9ade is of the Italian school of 
architecture. 

At 86 is the War Office, in front of which is a Statue 
in memory of the late Bight Hon. Sidney Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, Secretary of State for War (died 1861). 

On the opposite, or north side of Pall Mall, is the Army 
and Navy Club-house, already mentioned, the entrance to 
which is in a short street leading from Pall Mall into 
St James's Square. At No. 14 St. James's Square is the East 
India U.S. Club-housey at 11, the Windham Clvb-house, and 
in the comer, between the two, the London Library. In the 
centre of St James's Square (which dates from 1674-76) is 
a Statue of William III. At No. 21, George HI. was bom. 

Turning back into Pall Mall, we shall proceed, as before, 
westwards. At Nos. 81 and 82 is Sckomberg House, the 
residence of the Duke of Schomberg, killed at the battle 
of the Boyne, 1690. It was subsequently divided into 
three houses. In the west wing Grainsborough the painter 
lived, from 1777 to 1788, and died there. Next door, that 
is to say, at No. 79 (but the house is now rebuilt, and is 
the ofSce of the Eagle Insurance Company), lived Nell 
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Gwynne, from 1670 to 1687, when she died. It was from 
tbe garden of this house, then abutting upon St. James's 
Park, that Evelyn "saw and heard a familiar discourse 
between the King (Charles II.) and Mrs. Nellie, as they 
called an impudent comedian ; she looking out of her garden 
on a terrace at the top of the wall, and the King standing 
on the green walk under it." 

The Oxford and Cambridge Club-house^ occupying from 
71 to 76 Pall Mall, was built in 1838 by Sydney Smirke, 
for 1000 members of the two Universities, 500 from each. 
Above the principal windows are bas-reliefs from designs by 
Sir E. Smirke, representing Minerva and Apollo presiding 
on Parnassus ; Homer singing to a warrior, a female, and 
a youth; Virgil reciting his Georgics to a group of 
peasants ; Milton and his daughter ; Shakespeare, attended 
by Tragedy and Comedy ; Newton explaining his system ; 
Bacon, his philosophy. Opposite, at 52, is the Marlborough 
ChMumse^ and at 53, the Imtitute of Painters in Water 
Colours, The Guards^ Club-house is at No. 70, built iu 
1848-50, by Harrison. The members of this Club are 
limited to the officers of Her Majesty's three regiments of 
Foot Guards, The Beacomfield Club-house^ just beyond, has 
but recently been erected upon a precious bit of ground 
lying between Marlborough House and Pall Mall. The 
space was small, so the architect had to provide room by 
rearing an unusually lofty structure. 

Marlbobough House, St. James's, the residence of H.E.H. 
the Prince of Wales, was built, 1709-10, by Sir Christopher 
Wren, for the first Duke of Marlborough. The Great 
Duke died here in 1722. Here the first Duchess loved 
to speak of the King as ** neighbour George," he being at 
St. James's Palace. In 1817 the house was purchased^by 
the Crown for Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold, and 
it was the Prince's house for many years. Queen Adelaide 
lived in it after the death of William IV. This building 
was used for the Exhibition of the Vernon Collection of 
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Piotiues, after it wbm aottled upon the Pruioo of Wales, 
down to 1659 ; and heie oommeuoed in thd upper rooms a 
Schoid of Design, which, with those pictturefl, was afterwiurdB 
remoYod to the galleiiea of Bouth Kensington Uuaeom. 

St. James's Palags, at the hottom of St. James's Street 
and the south-west corner of Fall Mall, was built on the 
site of a hospital dating from before the Oonquest and dedi- 
cated to St. James. Henry YJII. obtained possemon of the 
hosfAtal, turned ont the inmates, pulled down the baild- 
ings, and bought the surrounding meadows, and there 
built what was oalled the ^ Manor House,' said to have 
been planned by Holbeiji-^*' a fftire mansion and a parke 
for his greater oommoditid and pleasure." Holbein's Gate- 
house stiU faces St. James's Street. King Edward and 
Queen Elisabeth seldom oame to St. James's; but Mary 
retired hither during the absence of her husband in Spain, 
and died here, as also did H^iry, eldest son of James I. 
Charles I. enlarged the palace and lived in it ; his son, 
Charles II., was bom here, as also his other childrim. 
From St. James's Falaoe, where he slept the night before 
his execution, Charles I. walked, guarded by soldiers, 
through St. James's Park to Whitehall, where he was be- 
headed. James U. escaped hence on his abdication, and 
in female disguise reached Gravesend. Here Monk stopped 
while planning the Bestoration; and ia the old bed-' 
chamber next the leY^e^-roomwas bom (the old Pretender) 
James, the son of James 11., by Mary of Modena ; the baby 
having been, as was alleged by the Whigs of the - period, 
conveyed in a warming-pan into the Que^s bed. The 
Court of St. James's dates from the time of William III., 
for it was not till the burning of Whitehall that this 
palace became ike place for State certtnonies; Willialn 
and Mary did not reside in it, but at Kensington Palaoe. 
The fourth plate of Hogarth's ^ Bake's Progress ' shows the 
Palace gateway, in 1735. George III. celebrated his mar- 
riage, and George IV. was bom here, and as Prince of Wales 
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he "WBJB married in St. James's Cliapel £oyal ; so was also 
Queen Viotoria. .William IV. and Quean Adelaide resided 
at St. James's. In the outer or east oonrt the Guard is 
relieved everf morning at a quarter to eleven, and the 
Baud plays for a quarter of an hour; the visitoi'to London 
fihould make a point of attending. The Chapel Boyal^ St 
Jom^eis^ is well worth seeing, though of little interest 
arohiteoturally, beyond its Holbein oeiling. Admission is 
oooasionally to be obtained to Divine Servioes at 10, 12, 
and half-past 5 on Sundays, by ticket from the Lord 
Chamberlain or the Bishop of London. 

Olabeitcb House, adjoining St. James's Palaee, and built 
for the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV., was 
fitted up and renovated for H.li.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
upon his marriage with the Prinoess Marie of Bussia.. 

Bridgewater House, on the east side of the Green Park, 
with entrance in Cleveland Bow, contn^ins a fine oolleotion 
of pictures principally from the Duke of Orleans' oolleotion. 
Among the chief are Guide's * Assumption of the Virgin '; 
Baphael's 'Vi6rge au Palmier,' Poussin's ♦ Seven Saora- 
ments,' * Moses striking the Book,* Turner's ' Gale at Sea,' 
and the ' Chandos Portrait of Shakespeare,' bought at the 
Stowe sale in 1848 for 355 guineas. 

Stafford House in St. James s Park, close to St. James's 
Palace, was built for the Duke of York, second son of 
George III., and sold to the Duke of Sutherland. It is 
said to be the finest private mansion in London. The 
Sutherland Gallery of Pictures, though not large, is 
valuable and interesting ; it includes three fine paintings 
from the Soult collection, and Delaroohe's picture of 
' Strafford on his way to the Scaffold." 

St. James's Park contains ninety-one acres, enclosed by 
Henry VIII. and improved by Charles II. and George IV. 
It has the Horse Guards on the east. Pall Mall and 
St. James's Palace on the north, Buckingham Palace and 
the Green Park on the west, and, upon the south, Birdcage 
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Walk, Qneen's Square, and Westminster ; but it is of very 
unequal proportions. In the open space in front of the 
Horse Quards, now called the Parade and formerly the 
TiU-yard (see p. 25), ia a Mortar left behind by the 
French in 'their retreat from Salamanca, which was pre- 
sented to the Prince Begent by the Spanish Government. 
Here also, on the opposite side of the Parade, is a Turkish 
gun, taken from the French in Egypt. At a northern 
corner of the Parade is a gate leading into Spring Gardens, 
past the Office of the Metropolitan Board of Works. West- 
wards is the Duke ofTork^s Column erected in 1833, of Scotch 
granite, 124 feet high, designed by Wyatt, surmounted by 
a statue by Westmacott. Admission Qd. to the top of this 
column, between 12 and 4, from May to September inclu- 
sive. The Mall extends from this point to Buckingham 
Palace, i.e. about half a mile. Here Charles II. and his 
courtiers often played at paille-maiUe, an ancient game 
in which mallets and balls were used, the latter being 
driven through an iron hoop sujspended from the arm of a 
high pole. It is said that when Queen Caroline, the wife 
of George II., who occupied St. James's Palace, talked of 
shutting out the public from St. James's Park and con- 
verting it into a palace garden, she asked Walpole what it 
would cost, and he replied,' "Only three crowns." The 
Wellington Barracks^ built near the site of Bosamond^g 
Pond, once famous for assignations and love suicides, were 
first occupied by troops in 1814. The Ornamental Water in 
the centre of St. Jatnes's Park is provided with a few 
boats for hire ; the aquatic birds upon this water are 
extremely varied in character and plumage. Across the 
lake is an ornamented Bridge connecting the Mall with 
Westminster. 

Buckingham Palace was built by.Nash and Blore (1825- 
37), upon the site of Buckingham House, which had been 
erected by Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, in 1703, and 
purchased by George III. in 1761. In 1776 Buckingham 
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House was settled on Queen Charlotte, in exchange for 
Somerset House, and it was here that the King's Library 
was collected by George III., " the finest and most com- 
plete ever formed by a single individual," 80,000 volumes, 
exclusive of pamphlets, which was presented by George IV. 
to the British Museum in 1823. William lY. and Queen 
Adelaide did not occupy Buckingham Palace, but Queen 
Victoria took up her residence here in 1837. In 1846 the 
erection of the east side commenced, and a spacious ball- 
room has since been added. The State Apartments are the 
Green Drawing-room, in the centre of the east front ; the 
Ball-room, on the south side ; the Grand Saloon for con- 
certs ; and the Throne Eoom, 64 feet long, hung in crimson 
satin. In this room Privy Councils used to be held, and 
here Her Majesty holds her Court. The Picture Gallery 
contains some fine examples of Dutch and Flemish art, and 
Sir Joshua Eeynolds' * Death of Dido ' and ' Cymon and 
Iphigenia,' also his own portrait in spectacles; Wilkie's 
•Penny Wedding' and 'Blindman's Buff'; some works by 
Gainsborough ; Sir Peter Lely's * Anne Hyde, Duchess of 
York;' Zoffany's 'Florentine Gallery* and the *Boyal 
Academy, 1773,' &c. In the Garden is the PaZac6 Chapel, 
also a lake of five acres, and a pavilion or gardenhouse "^ 
the whole grounds of Buckingham Palace comprise about 
forty-three acres. The Queen^a Stables or Mews, in Buck- 
ingham Palace Boad at the rear of the Palace, were built 
in 1824, and consist of two quadrangles, entered by a 
Doric archway beneath a clock-tower. In the first quad- 
rangle are Her Majesty's State-coach (which cost £6,661), 
and the carriages; in the second quadrangle the horses. 
In the harness-room is the red-morocco State-harness for 
eight horses, with massive silver-gilt furniture ; each set of 
harness weighing 1 cwt. Admission to the Buckingham 
Palace Stables may be obtained by an order from the 
Master of the Horse. 

In Buckingham Palace Boad we are in Pimlico, once 
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noted for its Gardens for publio eniertftuuneait, of whicli 
the chief was known as * Jenny's Whim«' The Distriet Fo9i* 
office, and Buckingham PaloM Hotdf one of the largest 
hotels in London, face the garden wall of Bnokingham 
Palace. Farther wast Arabella Bow turns off a little to 
the nori^, and the road is continned past Otowenor Fkue 
to Hyde Park Comer. If, however, we pnrstie oor way , 
through Buckingham Palace Boad hat a little farther, 
we shall cross a main thoroughfare, the left or eastern 
side of which almost immediately becomes Victoria Street^ 
Westmmter — a modem street of mansions divided into 
suites of chambers or fiats, which has been recently con- 
structed upon the site of Old TothiU Fields, The Stores 
of the Army and Navy Oo-operaiive Society are in Yictoria 
Street. Victoria Station, at the western end of the street, 
is a double terminus serving for two railways — ^the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Bailway; and the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Eailway; and connected 
with those, by subterranean passages, is the Victoria Station 
of the Underground or Metropolitan District Bailway^ 
Abutting on Yictoria Station is the Grosvenor Hotdy one 
of the handsomest and most extensive of railway hotels 
in London. Beyond is FimUco Boad leading to Queen's 
Boad^ Chelsea ; or the pedestrian may, by turning more 
immediately to the left of Fimlioo Boad^ pass over the 
Chelsea Bridge to Sattersea Fork (see p. 252). South of 
Yictoria Station runs the Vauahdll Bridge Boad to Yaux- 
hall Bridge (see p. 263); Tram-cars carry passengers 
down this road (see p» 314) at frequent intervals. 
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CAFE MONICO RESTAURANT, 

REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 

{Nearly opposite Mestrs. Suan A Edgar's Drapery Establi^ment.^ 
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The Proprietors 

respectfully invite the attention of Ladies and Gentlemen to the 

Specialities offered at this Magnificent Establishment, 

recently erected at great cost. 

BnOTEIRS A IiA CARTE. 



TABLE D'H:0TE3 

SEKVBD DAILY IH 

THE GRAND SALOON on the FIRST FLOOR, 

From 6 ^0 9 />.m. 
COFFEE, TEA, &c., always ready in the 

GhI2.^1T3D OAFS SJ^LOOHST, 
The Wines, SpiritSi and Liquenis only of First Quality. 

Thh is considered one of the handsomest and most comfortable Hestaurants 

in England. 

^isixanmh frg l^ffgaUg anb i^t most JasJ^cnabU Classes. 

THE 

PALL MALL EESTAURANT, 

H, REGENT STREPTJIATERLOO PUCE, 8.W. 

This Establtshmext, sitaated in the most Attractive and Fashionable Part of London, 

has recently been f o Remodelled and Decorated, as to render it in every way one of the 

most agreeable for both Ladies and Gentlemen requiring 

BREAKFAST, LUN CHEON , OR DINNER. 

TKES BEST CUISINE AND BEST WINES. 

Thb Service Prompt and Perfect. 



TABLE D'HOTE DINNERS DAILY, 

AT SEPARATE TABLES. 

From 12.30 to 3 28. 6d. 

From 5.0 to 8 68. Od. and upwards. 

Private Rooms for Large or Small Parties, 

LUHCHEOHS and DINNERS, Hot or Cold, from the Daily Bill of Pare, 
with prices affixed; also TEA, COFFEE, &c., always ready at 

THE BUFFET, 

To which the Entrance is at the back of the Restaurant, In 

ST, AIiBAK'S PLACE, 
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REGENT STBEET, THBOUGH PORTLAND PLACE 

TO REGENT'S PAfiK* 

REGENT STRXSt, the handsomest street of shops in 
London, ytm bttilt &om about 1818, by Naeh^ the 
arohitect) as a i^)e0alation ; and it prored to him an unprofit- 
able one. It commences from the line of Waterloo Place^ 
Pall Mall, and traverses the ground formerly occmpied by 
8t, James's Market and Sioailow Sheet, At its southern 
extremity, Waterloo Place, in the monumental group, by 
BeU, to the memory of the soldiers of the Foot Guards 
-who fell in the Orimea« The first house upon the right 
or east side, where the Place begins to narrow, is the 
Pail MaM Olnb, founded, 1870, upon a non-politioal basis, 
by the Mart][uis Townahend, assisted by Mr. Herbert Fry. 
At the north-east comer of Charles Street is the Jtmior United 
Service Gltib-house, built by Sir R* Smirke, R.A., in 1824. 
Charles Street leads into 8t. James's Square. Howell and 
James's fashionable jewellery and meroery establishment 
IB at Nos. 5, 7, 9^ Eegmt Street Chapel, built by Repton, 
is on the same side of the street. Opposite is the building 
erected by Nash for his own residence, and which obtained 
some reputation as a place of entertainment when occupied 
by Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, as the QcMery of lUttstrationj 
but which is now conrerted into the Pall Mall Bestaurant. 
The SaMgh OM> is next door, and opposite are the JH,mor 
Amy amd Navy Co-operaUve Stores, but just established. 
A little aboYe this point, Regent Street is intersected by 
Jermyn Street (see p* 1S4), and a few paces ferther hy 
Piccadilly (see p. 138), whefe is formed Begent dreus^ 
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PiccadiUy, Facing us northwards is the County Fire Office, 
and there in the bend westerly begins Begenfs Quadrant^ 
originally provided with two Doric colonnades, which had 
a peculiarly handsome architectural effect, but these being 
found to darken the shops, and to encourage loungers of 
questionable character, were removed in November, 1848, 
considerably to the advantage of the shopkeepers and their 
business. On the right, before entering the Quadrant, is 
Tichfield Street, in which, facing westward, under an 
archway, is the entrance to the CafS Monico Bestaurant, a 
large and handsome building, recently erected to comprise 
all the appointments of the best of these vast modem 
establishments. On the eastern side of the Quadrant 
is the Oafe Boyal NicoWs Restaurant, and nearly facing 
it, on the southern side, is the chief entrance to St, James's 
Hall and Bestauramt (see p. 140). Vigo Street leads between 
the top of the Albany and the end of SavUe Bow, where 
are the offices of the Boyal OeographicaZ Society (see p. 145); 
also the Stafford Club, the Burlington Fine Arts Club, and 
the Scientific Club. At No. 12 Savile Eow lived George 
Grote, the historian ; opposite is Mr. Poole's, the fashion- 
able tailor. At 169 Eegent Street is Blanchard^s Bestaurant^ 
and at 229, Verreifs OafS Bestaurant. 

GUisshmse Street, on the north of Begent Street, com- 
municates by way of Brewer Street with Chlden Square, 
which was inhabited by lords and ministers of state, and 
that not so very long since ; for the whole of this part of 
London was open country in the time of Charles II. 
Macaulay tells us that at the period of the Bestoration, 
a rambler, in what is now the gayest aud most crowded 
part of Begent Street, '' found himself in a solitude, and was 
sometimes so fortunate as to have a shot at a woodcock. 
On the north the Oxford Eoad ran between hedges. Three 
or four hundred yards to the south were the garden walls 
of a few great houses which were considered as quite out of 
town. On the^west was a meadow renowned for a spring. 
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from which long afterwards Oonduit Street was named. On 
the east was a field (the Peat Field), not to be passed with- 
out a shudder by any Londoner of that age. There, as in 
a place far from the haunts of men, had been dug, when the 
Great Plague was raging, a pit into which the dead-carts 
had nightly shot corpses by scores. It was popularly 
believed that the place was deeply tainted." . • . . No 
foundations were laid there before the time of George the 
Second. The Great Plague of London began in December, 
1664, and continued to November, 1666. Deaths occurred 
at the rate of 1000 to 7000 a week, amongst a population 
comparatively small ; 4000 once died in one night ; there 
died in the whole kingdom of the plague (1664-5) no less 
than 68,596. De Foe's account of it is admittedly the 
most wonderful piece of writing of the kind ever pro- 
duced. He describes it as if he had been an eye-witness of 
all the portents and the horrors, as if he " actually saw 
the blazing star which portended the calamity; beheld 
the grass growing in the streets, read the inscriptions on 
the house-doors, heard the bellman cry, * Bring out your 
dead,' saw the dead-carts pass, and the pits dug for the 
unfortunate victims." 

Archbishop Teniaon's Chapel, between 172 and 174 Eegent 
Street, was built in 1702, and shares in the proceeds of the 
archbishop's estate left for the purposes of this chapel, and 
for the endowment of his Grammar School, now in Leicester 
Square (see p. 18). Hanover Chapel was built by Cock- 
erell, 1823-5, it stands between Princes Street and Handover 
Street Argyll Street leads into Greai Marlborough Street, 
-wherein is the Gallery of the Society of Lady Artists, also 
Marlborough Street Police Court. Just beyond Argyll Street 
is BegerU Circus, Oxford Street, at the intersection of those 
two streets, one of the busiest parts of London. 

The Church of All Saints, Margaret Street, Eegent 
Street, is considered one of the handsomest of modem 
Gothic churches. Its painted windows, marble deooraiions ; 

K 
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polished granite piers, with carred alabaster capitals ; its 
frescoes, and low choir screen of alabaster, are the acces- 
sories to a High-church service, which attracts many of the 
npper classes. 

The Polytechnic Institution, a cheap place of instructive 
amusement, erected in 1838, is a little farther north. Oppo- 
site is ihe German Gallery for Toys, Ac. Farther north still is 
Langham Place, named after Sir James Langham, and built 
upon the site of Fol&y Home. Here stands the Langham 
Hotel, a magnificent structure upon the scale of the largest 
railway hotels of recent date, and chiefly noted as being 
a great resort of travelling Americans. 

All Souls Church, Langham Place, was^built by Nash, in 
1822-6; and though not in the most attractive of eccle- 
siastical styles, it is not ill-adapted to the surrounding 
houses, so far as general effect is concerned. Nash was 
the great introducer of stucco. He taught how good or 
bad bricks might be slobbered over with cement and made 
to imitate Bath stone. The age of stucco and sham 
initiated by Nash has not yet entirely ceased. The fol- 
lowing epigram on Nash Is worth remembering, whOst 
we look at his best work in Eegent Street : — 

"Augustus at Borne waa for building renowned. 
And of marble he left what of brick he had found ; 
But is not our Nash too a very great master. 
Who found us all briok aud who left us aU plaster?" 

There is a well-known School for Artists in Langham Place^ 
and at 4 Langham Place is St. George^s Hall, wherein ia 
given Mr. and Mrs. German Beed's Entertainment. Portland 
Phce is a wide and noble street of mansions, built by the 
Brothers Adam (1778), and named after the Duke of Port- 
land, the owner of the land about this quarter. It is con- 
tinued to Park Orescenty across which runs Marylehor^e Boad^ 
and beyond the Crescent, a broad walk or avenue, in a line 
with Portland Place, Is carried straight through Eegent's 
Park and alongside of the Boyal Zoological Gha*denB. 
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Eeqent's Park (named after the Prince Eegent) of 472 
aores, containing part of what was known as Marylebone 
Park or Fields, lies between the south foot of Primrose 
Hill and the New Boad, and was formed in 1812 by Nash 
the architect, who also built most of the terraces which 
surround it, nearly all of which are Crown property. In 
the south-west portion is a lake with three forks crossed 
by suspension bridges. In the south part of the Park are 
two circles, the inner of which is the Garden of the Boyal 
Botanical Society^ open every week-day from nine till sunset^ 
and on Sundays after two o'clock to persons presenting 
orders from Fellows of the Society. The Oarden cf ike 
ToxophUite Society adjoins these grounds. 

At the north end of the Park, near Primroee EiU^ are 
the Zoological Gardens, Admission from nine till dusk; 
Mondays 6d., other days 1««, except Sundays^ when admis* 
sion is only by Member's order. The Zoological Collection 
includes 1000 birds, 500 quadrupeds, 100 reptiles, and is 
one of the sights of London. The great hippopotamus, 
the monkey house, the snakes, the fishes, the seals, the 
elephant calf, the bears, are well worth a visit. The lions, 
&c., are fed at 4 p.m. A promenade at the ' Zoo,' on a fine 
Sunday afternoon in the London season, is a pleasant oppor- 
txmity for seeing fashionable life in London. 

On the east side of Begent's Park is St Katherine^s 

Hospital, an ancient foundation for charitable uses, now 

serving as a retreat for old servants of the Crown. The 

Marquis of Hertford's Villa is in the outer road, its portico 

is an a.daptation of the Temple of the Winds, at Athens ; 

in a recess near the ^atrance are the clock and two gigantic 

statues, with dubs and bells from old St. Dunstan's Churcb, 

Fleet Street, From the top of Primrose Hill is to be had 

upon a fine morning one of the most extensive viewa of 

London. The Shakespeaire Oak on the summit was planted 

April 23, 1864, to commemorate the tercentenary of the 

poet's birth. 

K 2 
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ST. JAMES'S STEEET AND BOND STREET. 

ST. James's Palace (see p. 122 ) stands at the bottom of 
St. James's Street. Clevekmd Boto, upon our left as we 
look np St. James's Street, derived its name from Barbara, 
Duchess of Cleveland, one of Charles the Second's mis- 
tresses, who at one time resided on this site. The first 
club-house which we pass on our way up St. James's Street 
is the Thatched House Clvh, No. 86, built in 1865 (and first 
known as the Civil Service Club), near the site of the once 
celebrated Thatched House Tavern, long noted for the 
eminence of its frequenters and for the number of its public 
and club dinners. At No. 87 is a new institution, the Eger- 
ton Oluh. Over the way, at the comer of Pall Mall, is Sams's 
Opera Ticket Office and bookshop, and at No. 8 the lodgings 
of Lord Byron in 1811. At 74 is the Conservative Club- 
house, erected from designs by Messrs. Bassevi and Sydney 
Smirke, upon the site of a house in which Gibbon the 
historian died. The Conservative Clvh extends to the comer 
of Little St. James's Street. It was established in 1840, to 
receive Conservatives, then too numerous for the Carlton. 
At 69, on the same side of the street, is Arthur^s Club, so 
named from its founder, a keeper of White's Chocolate- 
house, who died in 1761. In St. Jameses PUice is the en- 
trance to the house of the late Samuel Bogers, the author 
of * The Pleasures of Memory.' The house overlooks the 
Green Park, and was the pleasant scene of many re-unions 
of the literary celebrities of the last half century. 

In King Street^ opposite, is the St. James's Theatre, built 
by Beazley, for the celebrated John Braham, the singer, 
and opened in 1835. One of the earliest pieces played here 
was the Strange Oentleman, a dramatic effort by Charles 
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Diokens in his younger days, wMcli was followed by the 
same writer with an operatic burletta, The Village Coquettes, 
with music by John Hullah. Braham did not find, how- 
evcT his enterprise at this theatre a successful one. It is 
a ho^ .e which has never been very remunerative to any 
of its numerous lessees — British or foreign. Neither 
German nor English Opera have taken root here, although 
attempts to establish them were made under the most 
favourable auspices. Near the St. James's Theatre are 
Willises Booms, a noted house for public 'dinners, balls, and 
meetings, known as Almack's (1765-1863), the most fashion- 
able and exclusive assembly in the metropolis. Almack 
the founder was a Scotchman who had previously farmed 
Brooks's Club. Ordinary mortals can scarcely conceive 
the importance of getting admission to Almack's— described 
by Captain Gronow as " the seventh heaven of fashion," 
the gates of which were guarded by seven lady pa- 
tronesses, "whose smiles or frowns consigned men or 
women to happiness or despair, as the case might be." 
Opposite Willis's Eooms are the. well-known auction- 
rooms of Messrs. Christie & Manson, wherein, during the 
London season, are disposed of week by week the finest 
pictures and other works of art which thus change 
hands in this country. Many a connoisseur would tell 
you that the exhibitions which take place at Christie & 
Manson's are generally better worth seeing than those 
of any shilling Gallery in London. At No. 3 King Street, 
a small tablet in the front of the house testifies that 
Louis Nofpoleon Bonaparte (afterwards Napoleon III.) lived 
here in 1847, and fdso in 1848, when he was sworn in 
as one of the 150,000 special constables to suppress 
the Chartist gatherings. The Prince was cheated out 
of £2000 one night at Crockford's gaming-house, near 
by, but fortunately got his money back again. 

At 64 8t, Jameses Street is the Cocoa-tree Clvh, named 
after the Cocoa-tree Chocolate-house, which stood here 
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in Queen Anne's time, and was then specially a Tory 
resort. ** A Whig," wrote De Foe, *' will no more go to 
the Coooa-tree than a Tory will be seen at the Ooflfee- 
house of St. James's." Prom the window of No. 29 
St. James's Street, over a printseller's shop, Gillray, 
the caricatorist, threw and killed himself in 1815. At 
No 60 is Brooks's Olub, opened in 1778, and ever since 
then the headquarters of the Whig aristocracy. It was 
named after its first proprietor, and became famous for its 
deep gaming, and from being the rendezvous of Charles 
James Fox and his Whig confreres. At 28 St. James's 
Street, is BooHe-s Club-house, of which Fox, Gibbon, and 
others, were the earliest members. It was first known as 
the Saooir Vwre, The New UniversUy Club was founded in 
1864, in a house just below Bennet Street. No. 24 is the 
Junior St. Jameses Club-house, and next door is the Devon- 
shire Clulhkouse, an ofishoot of the Reform Club, established 
in 1874 in the building formerly known as Crodcford^s 
gaming-house. Crookford died in 1844, and Baikes, in 
his journal of that date, says of him, '* That arch-gambler 
Orockford is dead, and has left an immense fortune. He 
was originally a low fishmonger in Fish Street Hill, near 
the Monument ; then a ' leg ' at Newmarket, and keeper 
of 'hells' in London. He finally set up the Club in St. 
James's Street, opposite to White's, with a hazard bank, 
by which he won all the disposable money of the men 
of fashion in London, which was supposed to be two 
millioins." 

In Jermyn Street and the small streets ccmneoted with it 
are several excellent hotels for families, and lodging-houses, 
much in request by country gentlemen belonging to Hhe 
neighbouring dubs. It was named after Henry Jermyn, 
Earl of St. Albans, who was said to have married Henrietta 
Maria the Queen Mothw of Charles II. Pennant said, 
'* She ruled her first husband. King Charles I., but her 
second husband, a subject, ruled her." The Turkish 
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Baths, called tho Hammam^ in Jer^iyn Street, are the best 
of their kind m Laadon, and are resorted to by persons 
of the higher ranks of- sooietj. The poet Tq^ Moore 
onoe lodged at 27, Orabbe at 37, and Daniel O'Connell at 
29, Bwry Street, Sir Biohard Steele and Swiffe also lived 
in that street. 

White'$ OMhhome oooupies 36 and 37 St. James's Street. 
This dub was originally founded at White's Ghooolate- 
house, towards the bottom of St. James's Street, in 1698. 
The house was restored and re-arranged by J. Wyatt in 
1851. The club was, up to 1830, noted as the Tory club- 
house, as Brooks's was that of the Whigs ; and it certainly 
riyalled Brooks's at one time in its reputation for gambling. 
Horace Walpole wrote, in 1760, of White's : " A man 
dropped down dead at the door, and was carried in. The 
Olub immediately made bets whether he was dead or not, 
and when they were going to bleed him, the wagerers for 
his death interposed, and said it would affect the fairness 
of the bet." 

At the top of St. James's Street we cross Piccadilly, 
and, bearing a little to the right, we shall arrive at 
the corner of Old Bond Street^ built by Sir Thomas Bond 
in 1686. Passing through it we shall note, at 39B, Mesirs, 
Agnew*8 New Art Qallery^ in red brick. 

Lawrence Sterne died at his lodgings, 41 Bond Street 
(now a tailor's), in 1768. On the 18th of March there was 
a gay party in Clifford Street close by — Garrick and David 
Hume being of the company — and from it a footman wa« 
despatched to Sterne's lodgings to inquire after his health, 
which had of late been failing. The man was directed by 
the landlady to the sick rdom and found his way to the 
bedside. Sterne was dying — " Yorick's last breath was 
hanging upon his trembling lips ready to depart" — and 
no friend was present to receive that last squeeze of the 
hand, and that last glance, which *' cut Eugenius to the 
heart." The footman alone heard the last words of Sterne: 
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" Kow it is come," said the dying man, and raised his 
hand as if to ward off the mortal blow, then dropt his arm 
and expired. Por his hnrial-place, see p. 167. 

Mr, Mitchelly the publisher's shop at the comer of Stafford 
Street, has a small brass-plate let into the doorpost to 
commemorate a personal visit from Her Majesty. We now 
enter npon that portion of this street whidi has long been 
noted for handsome shops for jewelry, clocks, plate, &c. 
Here also we find ourselves in the midst of the most 
fashionable court tradesmen, as perfamers, hairdressers, 
dressing-case makers, lacemen, and tobacconists. At each 
of the two comers of Burlington Grardens is a perfumer's 
shop. In Gork Street, is a noted house for steaks and simple 
dinners, known as the Blue Posts. 

In New Bond Street we come upon more pictures. The 
Exhibition of the Society of French Artists is at 168, next 
door to Lacon & OUier's Opera and Theatre Agency. 
Facing the end of Grafton Street is Ixmg's Hotel, a noted 
house where Byron once dined with Walter Scott. At 
No. 4 Chrafton Street, the first Lord Brougham resided. At 
No, 10 is the QrafUm Club; at 12 and 13, the Junior Army 
and Navy Club. In Clifford Street are Fischer's Hotel and the 
Queen's Hotel, Farther on up New Bond Street are the 
great Court jewellers, Messrs. Hunt & Boskell, and Messrs. 
Hancocks. At 9 Conduit Street, are the offices and rooms of 
the Boyal Institute of British Architects; the Architectural 
Association ; the Society of Biblical Archosohgy ; the Photo- 
graphic Society, and the Society for the EncouragemevU of tJie 
Fine Arts. Limmer's Hotel is at the comer of George Street 
and Conduit Street. Bruton Street leads into Berkeley 
Square. At 35 New Bond Street, is a popular resort — ^the 
Dore QaUery of Pictures, chiefly of Scriptural subjects, and 
upon the grandest scale in point of size. 

At 136 is the Chrosvenor Gallery, recently founded by Sir 
Coutts Lindsay ; it is a handsome edifice, and contains an 
excellent collection of pictures, old and new, but ever 
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changing and ever interesting. The plan of the galleries 
is novel and striking, and the style of decoration elegant 
and effective. The Growenor GaUery Library provides 
club accommodation for its members as well as a circu- 
lating library and other advantages. 

There is a label on the house, 141 New Bond Street, 
to indicate that Lord Nelson lived there in 1797. Sir 
Thomas Picton resided at 146. In Upper Orosvenor Street 
is the House and Collection of Pictures of the Duke of 
Westminster. Maddox Street leads directly to St. George's 
Church, Hanover Square. Brooh Street (named after the 
stream which used to flow from the north side of Oxford 
Street) crosses the north side of Grosvenor Square, and is 
continued by Upper Brook Street to Park Lane. It is a 
direct way also into Hanover Square. Claridge'a Hotel, 
49-55 Brook Street, formerly known as Mivart^a Hotel, has 
been for many years the resort and temporary abode of 
crowned heads and other foreign distinguished personages 
upon their coming to London. 

New Bond Street has for many years enjoyed the highest 
reputation as a fashionable street, replete with shops of 
every variety, stored with the best of such goods as they 
profess to vend. If a man may so cidtivate his taste by 
continually frequenting galleries of the pictures of the 
greatest masters, that his eye will eventually reject un- 
worthy works, and become critical by a process which may 
be defined as natural selection, it may reasonably be believed 
that the jewels exhibited in the windows of Bond Street, 
being generally of the finest water, would educate the 
regular Bond-street lounger to a true appreciation of 
colour, character, and brilliancy in gems of all descriptions. 
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PICCADILLY 

EXTENDS from the top of the Haymar^et^ to Hyde 
Park Comer,—- only 110 yards less than a mile. Before 
setting out to traverse this route it will be well to make 
a brief survey of the streets which are within view 
from our starting-point. Looking down the Haymabket 
(so*named from its having been the place for selling 
hay, before the market was transferred in 1880 to Cumber- 
land Market, Eegent's Park), we have upon our left 
CovEH TRY Street, leading to Leicester Square ; behind us 
Great Wihdmill Street (named from a windmill that 
once stood in a field on the west side), which is the 
shortest way from this point into Oxford Street ; and upon 
our right are Tichfield Street and Piccadilly, the latter 
a little lower, crossed by Kegent Street. The name of 
Piccadilly has never been satisfactorily traced to its 
origin ; some have ascribed it to Piccadilly Hall, a place 
of entertainment, which stood at the comer of Great 
Windmill Street. A gaming-house, at the corner of the 
Haymarket and Coventry Street, was called Shavers* Hall, 
because of its having been established by the Lord 
Chamberlain's barber, and perhaps also because of. the 
money lost there in gambling. Some have derived Picca- 
dilly from frills or ruffs, named Piccadillies, which were 
much in fashion early in the 17th century, when the old 
"way to Eeading" became first known as Piccadilly. 
Higgins, a tailor who made most of his money by Picca- 
dillies, is said to have built the street. Whether the 
fashionable Piccadilly Hall, then upon the frill or skirt of 
the western suburbs, took the name in whimsical fashion 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

EVEBY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 

MONDAYS, ) 

WEDNESDAYS, and Q & 8 

SATUBDATS, | 

MOORE & mm 

MINSTRELS, 

The Oldest Established and the most Popnlar Entertainment 

in the Worldi 

Th. Bouroe whence all imitators derive the salient features of the Musical 
FerformanceB, brought to buch a degree of perfection by 

Messrs. Moore and Burgess. 
t3e companr now consists of 

FORTY ARTISTS OF KNOWN EMINENCE, 

Oomprising the most aoooxnplished Singers and the Finest body of 

Instromentalists ever brought together in a 

aingalar organisation. 

As instance of the Sterling and Enduring Popularity of the MOORE akd BQRGESS 
MINSTRELS, the following facts are submitted :— The Present Season at the St. James'd 
Hall commenced in September, 1865, from which date, down to the present time, the 
Company has performed EIGHT, TEN, and frequently T WKLVE TIMES IN EACH 
WEEK throughout the enthre term IN ONE CONTINUOUS SKASON. without the 
breatc of a single lawlul day; the present being the FIFTEENTH CONSECUTIVfa: 
WAXi AT ST. JAMliS'S HALL, a fact altogether unparalleled in the histoiy of 
amusements. 



Fauteuiis, bs. ; Sofa Stalls, Ss. ; Area, Uaised and Cushioned Seats, 2s. ; 
Gallery, the best and most comfortable in London, la. 
Private Boxes, £2 125. 6d. and £1 lis. 6c/. 

NO FEES. 

Ko Chftrge for Frogrammei. Ko Charge for Booking Reserved Seats. 

Ladies can retain their Bonkkts in all parts of the Hall. 

OMNIBUSES run direct to the doors of the St. James's Hall from every Bailway 
Station, and also from every other part of London. 
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from the eoUar, or the latter from it, camnot now be 
known. Anyhow, the name became popular, and Fioca- 
dilly, which at first only extended to Sackville Street — 
whence ran Portugal Street to Albemarle Street — ^has even 
since George I/s time become the name of the whole great 
thoronghfare. Cheat WindmiU Street, not long since 
noted for the excellent Anatomical School, established by 
Dr. "William Htmter, maintained until 1878 the less en- 
viable reputation earned for the neighbourhood by Picca- 
dilly Hall in years gone by. The Argyll Dancing Booms 
are now converted into a restaurant. 

In Tichfield Street are the Pavilion MiLsic HaM and 
the CafS Monico, and at No. 28 Haymarket is the Store 
of the Oivil Service Co-operative Society. Proceeding 
through Piccadilly westwards, upon the south side of the 
way, we shall observe an extremely handsome edifice — 
the Criterion Theatre and Bestaura^, built by Messrs. 
Spiers and Pond, and opened in 1873, at a cost of about 
£80,000. It stands on the site of a once-noted inn, the 
• White Bear,' adjacent to which was a notorious night- 
house known as the Piccadilly Saloon, The Criterion 
Theatre, built entirely below the level of the roadway, 
is a beautiful structure, capable of holding about eight 
hundred persons. Nothing, approachiug to the style and 
magnificence of this edifice had been, up to the year of 
its erection, seen in London, and it is even yet, after many 
endeavours to equal it, unsurpassed in the architectural 
beauty of its fa9ade and entrance-halls. 

Just beyond is Begeni Circus, PiccadiUy, where Begent 
Street intersects Piccadilly, and from which a beautiful 
view may be had upon a fine day of Westminster, in the 
distance beyond St. James's Park. We will, however, 
pursue our course up Pibcadilly, observing as we pass 
through this Circus, so centrally and conveniently placed, 
that numerous Bailway and Steamboat booking-offices are 
here to be found. 
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Swan and Edgar's large establisliment presents one of 
its three fronts to the Gircns, the others being in Begent 
Street and Piccadilly. Upon the south side of Piccadilly 
we note one or two fashionable shops of another character, 
such as Morel's, and Howis and Masson's, the Italian ware- 
honsemen, and a Branch Bank of the National Provincial 
Bank of England. 

The Qovemment School of Mines and Museum of Practical 
Oeohgy, the entrance of which is in Jermyn Street, 
extends to Piccadilly. It was established in 1835, but 
the present edifice, constructed from the designs of Mr. 
Pennethome, was not opened till 1861. In the School of 
Mines, pupils receive instruction in metallurgy, chemistry, 
natural history, applied mechanics, geology, mineralogy 
and mining, on pajTnent of a fee of 30Z. The Museum 
contains a valuable collection of the mineral products of 
the United Kingdom, with complete series of ores and 
fossils. Evening lectures are delivered in the Lecture 
Theatre (which holds four hundred and fifty persons) to 
working-men. Admission to the Museum is to be obtained 
gratis, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. on Mondays and Saturdays, 
and on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, from 
10 A.M. to 4 P.M., jfrom November to February, and from 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. during the rest of the year, except during 
the autumn vacation, which extends from the 10th August 
to the 10th September. 

Air Street, formerly Ayr Street, was, in 1659, the most 
westerly street in Piccadilly. Just at its south-west end is 
a passage continued to Jermyn Street, and at No. 20, 
Piccadilly the establishment where Mr. J. L. Denman first 
introduced Greek wines. At No. 28 is the south, or Picca- 
dilly entrance to St. James's Hall and the St. James's Be- 
staurant — the latter, a highly-decorated edifice, rivalling 
even the magnificence of its neighbour, the Criterion. 
St. James's Hall was erected in 1857 from the designs of 
Mr. Owen Jones. The building consists of one large room. 
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139 feet long and 60 feet liigli, and two smaller ones* 
The former can contain a vast number of persons, and is 
used for great public meetings, popular concerts, &o. ; 
Dickens gave bis Headings in one of tbe smaller rooms ; 
and bere bave flourisbed for many years tbe popular 
musical entertainers known first as Gbristy's and after- 
wards as tbe Moore and Burgess Minstrels. 

Swallow Street, now so unimportant, once extended 
througb great part of tbe present line of Regent Street, 
nortbward to Oxford Street. In Swallow Street is tbe 
oldest Scotch Episcopal Church in London. Vine Street 
Police Station is near by, and at tbe corner of Swallow 
Street is tbe bandsome and extensive book emporium of 
Messrs. Sotberan and Co. 

St. Jameses Church, known as St. James's, Westminster, 
was built by Sir Cbristopber Wren for Henry Jermyn, 
Earl of St. Albans, after wbose femily Jermyn Street was 
named. Externally, tbe structure is of little arobitectural 
interest, but its interior is considered a masterpiece of skill, 
specially adapted for the use of large congregations and a 
Protestant Church Service. It is divided by Corinthian 
columns into a nave and aisles. *' There are no walls of a 
second order, nor lanterns nor buttresses, but tbe whole 
rests upon the pillars, as do also tbe galleries, and I think," 
wrote Sir Christopher, " it may be found beautiful and 
convenient ; it is tbe cheapest form of any I coidd invent." 
The organ was built for James II.'s Catholic Chapel in 
Whitehall, but was given by Queen Mary in 1691 to this 
church. The white marble font at tbe western end 
nearly five feet in height and six in circumference at 
tbe basin, was carved by Grinling Gibbons. The figures 
represent Adam and Eve, and tbe shaft, tbe Tree of 
Life, round which the Serpent is seen entwined while 
tempting Eve with the forbidden frxdt. On the basin or 
bowl are bas-reliefs descriptive of the baptism of Christ ; 
the baptism by St. Philip the deacon ; and Noah's Ark, 
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to whioh the dove is Ajing with the olive-branch. The 
cover of this font, also elegantly carved, was stolen 
a good many years ago, and served, it is said, for a time, 
as the sign of a neighbouring tavern. In this church are 
buried some noted persons, including Cotton the ooUabora- 
teur of Isaak Walton, Dr. Sydenham, Hayman the paintei*, 
both Vanderveldes, Dr. Arbuthnot, Akenside the poet, 
Dodsley the publisher, and Tom d'Urfey the dramatist. 
There are portmits in the vestry of the many rectors of 
St. James's — several of whom became bishops and arch- 
bishops. 

SaokvilIiB Street has the reputation, if deserved I 
know not, of being the longest street in London without 
a turning. It is noted for its fashionable tailors. At the 
comer are the well-known hatters, Lincoln, Bennett and Co. 
Next to St. James's Vestry HM, on the south side of Picca- 
dilly, is No. 196, the publishing house of Messrs. Picker- 
ing, who issued the onoe famous Aldine edition of the 
poets. Upon the opposite side of the way, between 
No. 46 and 47, is the Albany, planned and built as 
suites of chambers for the residence of siugle gentlemen, 
and named after the Duke of York and Albany, to whom 
it onoe belonged. The centre was designed by Sir W. 
Chambers. Many celebrated men. have resided here, 
including Lord Byron, George Canning, Bulwer Lytton, 
and Lord Macaulay, who wrote, in these chambers, a 
large part of his ' History of England.' Nearly opposite 
the Albany are Messrs. Hatohard« the publishers, and 
next door, at the northern corner of Duke Street^ is Messrs. 
Fortnum and Mason's, the great Italian warehousemen, 
known over the world for their exoeUent and varied 
stores of luxuries and delicacies. 

Alittlefarther west we shall see the handsome gateway to 
BuRLmOTOsr House, erected upon the site of the once famous 
edifice whioh stood here but a few years since, and whose 
fine portico elicited the most extravagant encomiums of 
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Horace Walpole and other art-writers. It was, howeyer, 
bought in 1854 from the Cavendish family; the famous 
gateway and colonnade (praised by Sir W. Chambers, 
who built Somerset House, as ^^ one of the finest pieces of 
architecture in Europe ") were pulled down, and, instead, 
have been since set up the present buildings by Banks 
and Barry. In the courtyard are to be seen, as you enter 
the new gateway from Piccadilly, on the right, the entrances 
to the rooms of the Boyal Society, the Boyal Geological 
Society, and the Chemical Society ; on the left, those of the 
Boyal Society of Antiquaries, the Boyal Astronomical 
Society, and the Linneean Society. Facing the visitor 
is the entrance to the Boyal Academy of Arts, removed 
here in 1868 from some of the rooms now used by the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. 

The Boyal Society was incorporated by Charles II. in 
1663, and the Society's first meetings were held in the 
house in Crane Court, Fleet Street, recently burnt down, 
belonging to the Boyal Scottish Corporation. They re- 
moved to Somerset House in 1780, and to Burlington 
House in 1857. The Boyal Society, recognised through- 
out the world as the principal scientific authority extant^ 
holds weekly meetings from November to June at 8*30 p.m., 
to which visitors are admitted on the order of a Fellow of 
the Society. There is here an interesting and valuable 
scientific library, and there are also to be seen some 
excellent busts, portraits, and autographs of the most 
prominent members of the Society, at present consisting 
of 510 Fellows, exclusive of foreigners. Fellows are 
elected in June each year from among the numerous 
candidates for the honour of F.B.3., and four medals are 
annually awarded — ^the Copley Medal being the highest 
distinction ; the Davy Medal, for discoveries in chemistry ; 
and two Boyal Medals bestowed by the Queen. The 
Bumford Medals, for discoveries in light and heat, are 
awarded biennially. The 'Philosophical Transactions' 
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of this Society are published regularly and are issued 
to the general public as freely as to its members. 

The Boyal Oeohgical Society, numbering about 900 
members, was established in 1807, and incorporated in 
1826. Its fine museum and library are open every day froni 
11 A.M. to 5 P.M. to members and visitors introduced by them. 
Meetings for discussion and for the reading of papers are 
held upon alternate Wednesdays from November to June 
inclusive, commencing at 8*30 p.m. Members pay six guineas 
entrance fee and three guineas annual subscription. The 
Society's Journal is published quarterly. 

The Chemical Society was founded in 1841, and incoi'po- 
rated in 1848, "for the promotion of chemistry and of 
those branches of science connected with it." The Society 
holds meetings fortnightly, from November to June in- 
clusive, for the reading of papers and discussion, and 
publishes its transactions in its monthly periodical. 

The Boyal Society of Afdiquaries was founded in 1572, 
but was not incorporated till 1751. It had rooms in 
Somerset House from 1776 until it removed here in 1871. 
Members are elected by baUot after being nominated by 
at least three Fellows of the Society, and these append 
F.S.A. to their names. The Society meets at 8 p.m. every 
Thursday, from November to June. Their transactions 
are recorded in the ' Archfeologia,' which was commenced 
in 1770, and they possess an interesting library and 
museum. Entrance fee, five guineas ; annual subscription, 
two guineas. 

Boyal Astronomical Society, founded in 1820 for the en- 
couragement and promotion of Astronomy, consists of 
about 500 members, and publishes a series of memoirs and 
a monthly periodicaL The initials F.B.A.S. indicate a 
Fellow of this Society. 

Linnoean Society, founded in 1788 for the study of 
Natural History, has a good museum and library. It was 
named in honour of LinnsBUS, the great Swedish naturalist. 
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Its museum and library, very comprehensive and valu- 
able, were removed hither from Soho Square in 1856. 
This Society publishes its * Transactions ' and a monthly 
periodical, circulated among its Fellows, who append F.L.S. 
to their names. 

The Eoyal Oeographical Society ^ founded in 1830 for 
the improvement of geographical knowledge, and having 
offices at the comer of Savile Eow, holds its meetings in 
the theatre of the University of London, Burlington 
Gardens, every alternate Monday, from November to June 
inclusive, at 8*30 p.m. Members are elected by ballot, and 
pay an annual subscription of £2, and an entrance fee of 
£S, This Society has a good geographical library and a 
large collection of maps. 

The EoYAL Academy of Arts occupies a grand suite of 
rooms serving for the pubKo exhibition of pictures and 
statuary, which opens annually on the first Monday in May 
and continues until the end of July. Admission from 8 a.m. 
till dusk Is,, catalogue 1«., except on the last week of July, 
when the rooms are open till 11 p.m. and the price of ad- 
mission is Gd,, and that of the catalogue 6d. Students are 
admitted to the Academy for seven years, after having 
satisfied the Council of their ability and respectability. 
Besides the exhibition galleries, there are in this building 
(which was designed by Sydney Smirke, E.A., and cost 
£120,000) a theatre for lectures, &c., schools of art for male 
and female students, and a fine library. There are forty- 
two K.A.'s, twenty A.E.A.'s, or Associate Eoyal Acade- 
micians, and two Associate Engravers. 

The University of London has established itself in a 
handsome edifice at the back of the Eoyal Academy of 
Arts, in Burlington Gardens, near Bond Street, with an 
entrance and grand fa9ade in the Palladian style, which 
was built from designs by Pennethome, 1869. The 
University of London was founded in 1837, not for the 
purposes of education, but merely for examining and con- 

L 
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ferring degrees on graduates in Arts, Law, and Medicine. 
Examinations take place periodically by a Board of Ex- 
aminers paid by the Government. The building contains 
a theatre for 700 persons, examination and council roomfe, 
a library and offices. Externally it is decorated by a 
number of statues of famous men. 

The sedent figured on the porch in Burlington Gardens, beginning 
from the east are- 
Newton I Milton 
Bentham I Harvey 

The figures on the building, in the centre — 



Galen 
Cicero 
Aristotle 



Rato 

Archimedes 

Justinian 



The three figures In the niches of the eastern vriug — 

Leibnitz i Linnaeus 

Cuvier | 

The figures on the piers of the eastern wing — 

Galileo (on the prominent i Goethe 

angle-pier) | Laplace 

The figures In the niches of the western wing — 

Adam Smith i Bacon 

Locke I 

The figures on the piers of the western wing — 
^ Hunter | Davy 

Hume I (on the angle-pier). 

feuRLiNGTON AltcADE was built (by S. Warb) in 1819 
iipon part of the grounds of old Burlington House. 

The Egyptian Hall, next to 170 Piccadilly, was built in 
1812, for a museum of Natural History, collected by 
Mr. Bullock in Central America, which was exhibited 
here uiitil 1819, and was then dispersed by auction. The 
hall was built and decorated in the Egyptian style of 
architecture by G. F. Robinson; its entablature is sup- 
ported by colossal figures of Isis and Osiris. Among the 
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numeroQB eikibitiotos wMck have taken j>laoe at tke Egyp- 
tian Hall may be mentioned the "Siamese Twim (1829), 
Haydon's Ptdtures of XenopJicn, S^o. (1S32), Sibottie*s Madd of 
the Battle of Waterloo (1S38 and 1846), with 190,000 fignres 
now in the musenm of the United Service Institution, 
Whitehall ; Tom Thunff), the American Dwarf (1844), who 
in on^ room drew crowds to see him, and made over £100 
a day, while in the adjoining apartment poor Haydon's 
grand pictures scarcely attracted as many shillings in a 
week. The Result was the suicide of the painter. In 1862 
Albert Smith gave his Ascent of Mont Blanc here for the 
first time. The Dudley Gallery of Pictures has wortiiily 
occupied for some years one of the chief exhibition rooms 
in this Hall ; the other room being used for oliier popular 
entertainments. For Bond Street and St, James's Street, 
see pp. 132-7. , 

Albemarle Street was built, as well as Bond Street and 
Stafford Street, upon the site of Chxrendon Home (the resi- 
dence of the great Chancellor Clarendon), which was sold to 
the youu g Duke of Albemarle after Clarendon's death. The 
entrance to Clarendon House was in Piccadilly, directly 
opposite the top of St. James's Street. In Albemarle Street 
is the Boyal Institution, founded in 1799, to " diffuse the 
knowledge of useful mechanical inventions." It includes a 
Library, Eeading Koom, Lectures weekly during the season 
on Chemical Science, Philosophy, Physiology, Literature, 
Art, Ac. Members are elected by ballot, after being pro- 
posed by four members, and pay an entrance fee of five 
guineas, and a subscription annually of five guineas* 
Subscriptions to the lectures are two guineas, either for 
the courses of the theatre lectures, or the laboratory 
lectures, or, for both, three guineas. Non-subsdibers are 
admitted to the Friday evening lectures by tickets signed 
by members. In this laboratory, Davy and Faraday made 
their great experiments and discoverieB, and here are de- 
livered most admirable addresses on various important 

L 2 
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Kcientifio questions by the first men of the day. In 
Albemarle Street is the publishing house of Mr. John 
Murray, also the Boyal Thames Yacht Clvhy and the West- 
mithster Club» 

TJie Boyal Asiatic Society, .22 Albemarle Street, was 
founded in 1823 for the advancement of the knowledge 
of Asiatic literature, &c. It has a valuable library and]col- 
lection of MSS. The meetings of the Society are held on 
alternate Saturdays from November to June. ^ Members. pay 
an entrance fee of five guineas ; annual subscription, two 
guineas. 

Arlington Street was built upon the property of Henry 
Bennet, Earl of Arlington, from whom the name of Bennet 
Street is also derived. In Arlington Street have lived 
some notable persons, including Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, and Sir Kobert Walpole, on the site of No. 17 (where 
Horace Walpole was bom). The houses on the west side 
have their best frontage towards the Green Park. The Bath 
Hotel at the oomer of Arlington Street has an excellent 
reputation. The New White Horse Cellar in Piccadilly 
is nearly opposite Arlington Street, and worthily sustains 
the name made famous by the Old White Horse Cellar, 
before which, in the old mail coaching times, was to be 
seen, writes Hazlitt, " the finest sight in the metropolis, 
the setting off of the mail-coaches in Piccadilly." From 
the New White Horse Cellar, during the finer seasons 
of the year, may still be witnessed the departure and 
arrival of many very handsomely provided four-horse 
coaches, which convey passengers at moderate charges to 
numerous pleasant places within a few hours' journey of 
London, and which in several instances are driven by 
gentlemen who are themselves the proprietors of their 
team. The following are a few of the places to which 
these coaches run, generally starting about 10 or 11 a.m. : — 

To Windsor, through Kew, Kichmond, Twickenham, 
Hampton Court, &c. Fare, 5«. 
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To Guildford and back, 68. or 10«., arriving at Guildford 
at 2 P.M., returning at 4 p.m. and reaching London at 7 p.m. 

To KingBton-on-Thames on alternate days, in about an 
hour and a half from London, at 6.30 p.m., returning next 
morning by 10.15 a.m. Fare, 3«. ^d. On Saturdays from 
London at 3.30 p.m. 

To St. Albans at 11 a.m., through Finchley, Bamet, &o., 
arriving at St. Albans at 1.30, returning at 4 p.m., and 
reaching Piccadilly at 6.30 p.m. Fares, 6«. or 10«. 

The Now White Horse Cellar is also a booking-ofl&ce and 
a receiving house for coaches from Oxford to Cambridge 
through London, and for the principal railways of the 
metropolis ; and is connected with Hatchetfs Hotel and 
Tavern, at 67 & 68 Piccadilly. 

Dover Street, named after Lord Dover, who was the 
owner of the property, was built in 1685. It is chiefly 
noted as having been the street in which John Evelyn lived 
" about nine doors up the east side," and died in 1705-6 ; 
where the Duke of Wharton lived and died, 1715 ; Eobert, 
Earl of Oxford, and others of the nobility ; many of whom 
have still residences in this street. There are two or 
three excellent private hotels here. 

St. James's Hotel, at the comer of Berkeley Street, 
obtained a high reputation under Francatelli*s manage- 
ment. This street and Berkeley Square were named from 
Berkeley House, which belonged to the Berkeley family, 
and was burnt down in 1733. Upon the site was built 
Devonshire House, by W, Kent, for the third Duke of 
Devonshire. To the present Devonshire House little interest 
attaches, except during the brief period when Georgiana, 
the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire (whose portrait was 
recently sold and stolen) held her courtwithin its walls. 
In the ball-room of Devonshire House, however, took place 
the first amateur performance of Lord (then Sir E. Bulwer) 
Lytton's comedy, * Not so Bad as we Seem,' for the benefit 
of the Guild of Literature, which Dickens and Bulwer did 
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tlieir beat to promote, but whioh proved a great failxire. 
There is here said to be the richest coUeotion of old 
English plays, play-bills, &o., in. the kingdom; it was 
bought from the executors of John Philip Kemble for 
£2000. There is also to be seen here the yaluable col- 
lection called The DevomMre Gems. Lansdovme Souse is 
situated between Devonshire House and Berkeley Square. 
It belongs to the Marquis of I^ansdowne. 

The Grben Park, sometimes named Upper St. James's 
Park, contains about sixty acres, bounded on the north by 
Piccadilly, south by the Mall and Buckingham Palace, 
west by Grosvenor Place, and east by the houses of Ar- 
lington Street and St. James's. Along the dead wall of 
Buckingham Palace Gardens is the carriage road called 
Constitution HiU, where Her Majesty has been three 
times shot at by mad, would-be assassins ; at the upper 
part of this hill. Sir Eobert feel was thrown from his 
horse and killed, 1850, when on his way to the House of 
Commons, Westminster. 

At the comer»of Strattox Street, Piccadilly, was the house 
of Sir Francis Burdett ; now of the Baroness Burdett Coutts. 

At No. 82 Piccadilly is J^ath Some, built by Lord 
Ashburton, noted for the Ashburton collection of pictures 
of the Dutch Memish schools, formed by Talleyrand. 

At the comer of Clarges Street, named after Sir Walter 
Clarges, is the Turf Clvh ffou^e formerly Grafton House, 
the residcaice of the Duke of Grafton. This Club removed 
hither from Grafton Street in 1876. Edmund Kea^ lived 
for several years in Clarges Street. 

Hale-Moon Street was named after an old inn called 
the * Half Moon ' which stood on this site. 

At 94 Piccadilly is C<mbridge Jffouse, named ftfter the 
Duke of Cambridge, youngest son of George HI., who died 
here in 1860. Lord Palmerston lived in Cambridge Bouse 
during the period of his premiership, and here Lady 
Palmerston, the sister and wife of a premier, for some 
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years received and 1^ the world p| fashion. Cwtridge 
House, soon after Lord Pc^lmer^to^'s death, w^s pu^cl\ased 
by the Naval and Military Club, the present tenaipLtst, who 
have considerably enlarged and altered the pren^ises. 

WfiiTEnoBSE Street derived its name from w ^W wn 
called the • White Horse.' 

Eertfoxi House (105), at the comer of JJnqikb "Str^i^t, 
y^s^ built by the Marquis of Hertford, but never occupied 
by him. It has recently been sold by Sir Richard Wa-Uace 
to a member of the Goldsmid family. 

The St. James's Clvib (106) occupies Coventry JSou^^ the 
ancient town residence pf the £arls of Coventry. This 
mansion was, previpus to passing into the hands pf its 
present owners, the Cpventry House Club (Ambj^ssadors). 

The Junior Athe!»oBvm CTufe (116) occupies Hope House 
at the comer of Down SrRiaBT. This edifice was built by 
Mr. H. T. Hope, 1I4.P., of Deepdene, 1849, and, dvring his 
residence in it, contained a valuable collection pf pictures, 
chiefiy of the Dutch and Flemish schools. 

At the comer of Park ]jAne, a thoroughfare which con- 
nects Piccadilly with the west end of Oxford Street, and 
skirts the east side of Hyde Park, is GloucesHer Home, the 
residence of the Duke of Cambridge, and previously known 
as Elgin Hovse, whilst occupied by the liarl of Elgin; 
who brought hither in the fir$t ii^tance the celebrated 
Elgin Marbles, now in the British Museum. 

At 138 & 139, then one house, between Park I^ane and 
Hamilton Place, lived the notorious Puke of Queonsbury, 
kftown as " Old Q." At 139, Lord Byron resided, i^nd 
wrote the ' Siege of Corinth,' and * Farisina ;' and from 
this house Lady Byron fled, carrying away with her the 
poet's infant daughter. 

m^T this spot stood the old inn called the BercuU^ 
PiUar^, a noted house far weat-cpuntry visitprs tp London, 
and as such described in ^ Tom Jones,' as the inn at which 
Sqnire Western stopped, wd protected the fa,ir Sophia. 
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At 148 Piccadilly, Baron Lionel de Eothschild's, there 
are a few fine paintings including specimens by Ciiyp, 
De Hoog, Greuze, and Wilkie; the collection of plate, 
ancient china, &o,, is exceptionally fine. 

Apaley Howe, at Hyde Park Comer, the residence of 
the Duke of Wellington, derived its name from Baron 
Apsley, Lord High Chancellor, who built it towards the 
close of the last century. Here resided, from 1820 till 
1862, the great Duke whom the Laureate called the " great 
world victor's victor," and who, though perhaps the most 
popular man of his time, was yet obliged, by the fury of 
the mob during the Eeform Bill agitation, to turn his 
own dwelling-house into a sort of fortress, and to protect 
himself and his property from them by bullet-proof iron 
blinds. Apsley House has no particular merits from an 
architectural point of view. In the picture Gallery in the 
western wing the Waterloo Banquet was held annually 
until 1852, the year of the great Duke's death. Among 
the pictures — which, as well as the house, can be seen by 
special permission — are the master-piece of Oorr^gio, 
' Christ on the Mount of Olives,' captured by the Duke 
in Spain in the carriage of Joseph Bonaparte, and re- 
stored to Ferdinand VH., but bestowed by him upon the 
captor ; also Wilkie's ' Chelsea Pensioners,* and Burnet's 
* Greenwich Pensioners,* Landseer's ' Van Amburg in the 
Lion's Den,' also Allan's picture of the * Battle of Water- 
loo.' The Duke's bedroom was a narrow, bare-looking, 
ill-lighted chamber on the eastern side of the house, with a 
bedstead so small that some one observed that there was no 
room to turn in it. " When I want to turn in bed," 
replied the old Duke, "I know it is time to turn out." 
The Colossal Statue of the Duke of Wellington, by Wyatt, 
placed upon the top of the triumphal arch opposite Apsley 
House, represents the Duke upon his horse, * Copenhagen,' 
at the Field of Waterloo. It was set up on the 28th of 
September, 1846. " On fine afternoons," said a writer in 
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the Quarterly, "the sun casts the shadow of the Duke's 
Equestrian Statue (opposite) full upon Apsley House ; and 
the sombre image may be seen gliding spirit-like over 
the front." The turnpike toll-gates at Hyde Park Comer 
were removed in 1826. 

8t, Oeorge*8 Hospital, at the comer of Grosvenor Place, 
one of the best of the medical schools of the metropolis, 
was founded in 1733, and is particularly noted as the 
place in which the great physician, John Hunter, prac- 
tised and died (1793). Further west is the highly fashion- 
able Alexandra Hotel, Down Grosvenor Place is the direct 
road from this part of town to the Victoria Eailway 
Station at Pimlico, and thence by the Vauxhall Bridge 
Road to the south-western districts of Kennington, Brixton, 
Stockwell, Clapham, &o. At the back of St. George's 
Hospital used to be the famous stables and horse auction 
yard of TattersalVs, or * Tat's ' — of which Tom Hood 
wrote, ** His horse is a tit for Tat to sell to a very low 
bidder" — now removed to EInightsbridge, about a quarter 
of a mile off, in the direct road west of Piccadilly which 
skirts Hyde Park and is continued through Kensington. 
From Knightsbridge south is Sloane Street to Chelsea, or 
south-westerly, the Bromj^ton Boad and the Fulham Boad. 
Prince's Cricket Ground is at Hans Place, Sloane Street. The 
Court Theatre is opposite the Sloane Square Bailway Station. 
Between Grosvenor Place and Chelsea is the aristocratic 
district called Belqbavia, named from Belgrave in Leices- 
tershire, a village belonging to the Duke of Westminster, 
who owns all the land in this quarter. The Cancer Hospital 
and the Brompton Hospital for Consumption, two most 
valuable institutions, are in the Fulham Eoad. 

In Brompton 'Cemetery, in the Fulham Boad, lie : G. Her- 
bert Bodwell, the composer; Kobert Keeley and T. P. 
Cooke, actors ; Albert Smith ; Bobert Landells, war artist 
of the Illustrated London News during all the campaigns 
from the Crimea to the taking of Paris, 1871 ; Sir Eoderick 
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Mui'cbison, the great geologist, and many n^oxe well- 
known persons. 

Htd£ Park, named from tlie Syde^ an ancient mai^or of 
Knightsbridge, oonsists of 388 acres. Its chief Gat^ are 
those at Hyde Park Comer, Piccadilly (built by Decimus 
Burton, and decorated with bas-reliefs from the Elgin 
'Marbles); CkifViberlarni Gdkte^ west end of Oxford Street, 
where stands the Marhle Archj removed from Buckingham 
Palace in 1851 ; Princess Gate, between Knightsb;ridge and 
Kensington — near to the site of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, and to the Queen's splendid memorial to the Prinpe 
Consort; and Victoria Gate, leading out towards Hyde 
Park Gardens. Its chief roads OfXe a bridle road from 
Hyde Park Comer to Kensington Gardens called BoUen 
Bow, and the carriage road by the north bank of the Ser- 
pentine called the Lady 8 Mile. The Serpentitie (formed 
1730-3), a misnomer, is an artificial sheet of water, whereon 
boats may be hired by the hour. The Statue of Achillea, 
at Hyde Park Comer, was a testimonial presented 
by the women of England to the Duke of Wellington 
and his brave companions in arms. It was cast by Wes^- 
macott from the cannon taken in the Peninsular War and a^ 
Waterloo, and erected in 1822. 

Kensinqton Gabdens are a highly fashionable resort 
during the tondon season, when the band plays. They are 
only accessible to promenaders on foot. The grounds now 
consist of 210. acres. The bridge connecting Kensington 
Gardens with Hyde Park was built by Ken^iie, 1826. The 
Statue of Dr. J^n^ier is by Marahall. 

Ken^ingtoij Palace was bought by WilHam IH. of the 
second Earl of Nottingham. Wren and Hawksmoor re- 
built portions of it, and Queen Anne subsequently had the 
banqueting-house erected. George J. made ot^ier s^^ditions. 
William and Mary, Queen Anne and her consort^ and 
George II. all died heye. In the lower south-eastern 
apartments, occupied by the Huke of Kex^t, Qi^een YictoTia 
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was borp, 1819 ; here ahe was cliristeiied, and here held 
her first council. Here the Puke of S^^sex collected his 
J^aiiotkecg, Sussexia^a, aiiid eventual^ died. 

SojUand ^ome^ Keusi^gtgn, the gre^t resort of the Whig 
politicians during the life of the late Lord Holland, was 
huilt in 1607, about two mile^ west of Hyde Park Comer. 
It was i^ this house that Addisou, who had married the 
widow of the Earl of Holland and Warwick, summoned 
his stepson, the Earl of Warwick, a youth of very irregular 
habits, to his deathbed. ^' J have sent for you," said 
Addison, "that you may see how a Christian ca^ die." 
Of thi? old mansion, standing in its own grounds, in the 
midst and within view of the busy traffic of Londonj, Sir 
Walter SoQtt wrote, " It will be a great pity whe^i this 
anoient house must come down and give way to rows and 
crescei^ts. Xt is not that Holland House is fine as a 
building — on the contrary, it has a tumble-down look; 
and aUhough decorated with the bastard Cfothic of 
James I.'s time, the front is h^avy. But it resemblea 
ma^y respectable matrons, who, haviug been ab^pllutely 
ugly during youth, acquire by j^e an air of dignity. But 
one is chiefly affected by the air of deep seclusion which 
is spread around the domain." 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 

Situate at the comer of the Brompton Boad aud Ex- 
hibition Eoad, about a mile from Hyde Bark Comer, 
is to be reached thence easily by on^Yiibuses, or from 
other parts of town by the Metrppolit^^n District Bailway, 
which has a station B,i South Kensington. Admission, 
Monday, Tuesday, ai^d Saturday, free, from 10 a.m. to 
10 T.ii. (the rooms being lighted at night), and Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, students' days, 6(£. from 10 a.m. 
till 4 or- 6 KM., according to the season of the year. 
Tickets of admission to the luuseum, including the Art, 
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Library, and Educational Reading Eoom, are issued as 
follows : weekly Qd,, monthly, 1 «. Qd,y quarterly, 3«., half- 
yearly, 6«., yearly, 18«., and to any school at £1 for all 
its pupils. This institution was begun in 1852 in rooms 
in Marlborough House, before the Prince of Wales took up 
his residence there ; and it was established here by means 
of a surplus of £150,000 derived from the first Great 
Exhibition of 1851, to which various grants from Par- 
liament, far in excess of that sum, have since been added. 
It will be admitted, we think, by all who visit this 
Museum, that the money spent upon it has been well 
bestowed, that the Institution has been well arranged, 
is liberally conducted, and admirably filled with collec- 
tions of Art and Art Manufacture, medisBval and modern, 
of all kinds. The original edifice which contained the 
earliest collections, and which from its ungainly appear- 
ance obtained the name of the *' Brompton Boilers," has 
for some time been removed to Bethnal Green, there to be 
known as the Bethnal Green Museum. The present 
permanent structure is a rather handsome building of red 
brick and terra-cotta, erected 1869-74, with spacious 
courts and galleries decorated in tasteful style. The Ai*t 
collections are chiefly contained in three large courts and 
the corridors upon the ground floor. The Architectural 
Court is the first into which a visitor enters from the 
Cromwell Eoad entrance. This is the largest of the 
three principal courts, and is divided by a Central Gallery. 
Here are to be seen a large number of highly-interestiug 
objects, and copies from original art-masterpieces, all of 
which are carefully labelled with briefly-stated particulars, 
which render reference to a catalogue almost unnecessary, 
A large diagram covers the north wall of this court, 
representing, to scale, the comparative dimensions of the 
Principal Churches, &c., of the world, executed by Pro- 
fessor Cockerell, E.A., in 1849. A copy of the Bayeux 
Tapestry is hung on the east wall. In the Central Passage 
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aro examples of Mosaics, ancient and modern, and a series 
tif reproductions in electrotype, copies of which may be 
bought by visitors at prices stated tippn the labels which * . 
are placed upon each. Descending the steps at the end 
of the central passage, we enter the South Court, em- 
bellished chiefly from the designs of the late Godfrey 
Sykes — the npper portion of the side walls divided into 
alcoves, eighteen on each side, to receive portraits in 
mosaic of eminent sculptors, painters, architects, and others 
specially noted as workers in bronze, marble, or pottery. 
The South Court is divided by a broad passage, and by 
the Prince Consorfs Gallery of Mosaics already mentioned. 
Upon the west side of the South Court are the Loan Col- 
lections of Ecclesiastical Utensils — crosses, clocks, carvings, 
enamels, English and foreign plate, Eussian and Albanian 
metal work, the gold crown and chalice of the Abima of 
Abyssinia. Here are Loan Collections of English, French, 
German and Oriental pottery and porcelain, including 
rare specimens of Bow, Bristol, and Plymouth ; Collections 
of ancient Egyptian, Eoman, Venetian, German, and other 
ancient and modem glass vessels. The east side of the 
South Court contains under the Arcade wall, cases in which 
are placed Oriental and other woven fabrics, Chinese and 
Japanese Bronzes, enamels, porcelain, lacquer-work, &c. 
The Oriental Courts, decorated by Mr. Owen Jones, are to 
be found east of the South Court, and in them will be 
seen specimens of the art-workmanship of the East 
Indies, China, Japan, Persia, &c. ; as well as the royal 
treasures from Abyssinia. At the south end of the Arcade 
is arranged a complete Parisian boudoir, temp. Louis XVI. 
In the South Arcade are electrotype reproductions of the 
famous chair of Dagobert in the Louvre, salvers, &c. A 
large collection of examples of Metal- Work occupies the 
central passages. There is a handsome French Clock near 
the doorway to the Architectural Court, in the form of a 
large gilt globe supported by a bronze group of three boys. 
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The North Court is used for the exhibition of scnlpttire 
and large toasts of different objects — diief among Which 
are the marble Singing Oallery, from Florence, the 
Biga, or two-horse chariot from the museum of the 
Vatican, and two Pulpits from the cathedral at Pisa. 

The Ecui Arcade exhibits a number of finely-sculptured 
chimney-pieces, as also numerous textile and i^oven 
fabrics in the form of ecclesiastical Testments, and 
fragments of embroidery ; also a set of costumed figures 
representing Icelanders and Laplanders. 

The North Arcade contains a collection of sculptures 
in terra-cotta, both plain and enamelled. Of the latter, 
known as the Delia Robbia Ware, there are here some 
excellent eiamples. 

The Beading Room of the Art Library is in the West 
Arcade of the North Court. The Library consists at present 
of 42,000 volumes on all subjects connected with art, 15,000 
drawings, 50,000 engravings, chiefly of ornamental art, and 
40,000 photographs illustrative of architecture, <fec. The 
Library is open during the same hours as the Museum. 
There is an interesting collection of Musical Instruments 
in the West Arcade, from which is a doorway leading 
into the Refreshment Room Corridor. 

The Befreshment Booms, Lavatories, and Waiting-Rooms, 
are comfortably and artistically planned, and the central 
Refreshment-Room has been handsomely decorated from 
the designs of artists connected with the department. 
There is also a grill-room or Dutch kitchen, and a dining- 
room. The viands are good, and are nicely served at most 
reasonable rates. From this point we will proceed to the 
left and enter the West Corridor containing a collection of 
Ancient Furniture and Tapestry; at the end of this 
corridor is the Educational BeaMitg-room, open on students* 
days to all visitors ; on free days to clergymen, school- 
teachers, or holders of tickets. In the West School Cor- 
ridor are some examples of Modern Furniture, State 
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carriages, and Sedan chairs, wood carvings, 'and casts of 
arcMtectiiral details. From this Corridoi* is an exit 
leading to the Exhibition Galleries In Exhibition Eoad, 
The Nof^h School Corridor, at right angles with the other 
corridors, forms the Persian Conrt, wherein is arranged 
the collection of Persian earthenware, metal work, 
carpets, &a At the end of this Corridor is a staircase 
le»d^tig to thtB PiCTDRE GrALLERiES, and in tfee Hall lat the 
foot of the staircase is a collection of Anglo-Saxon ai^ other 
antiquities discovered near Eaversham, in Kent, and 
including glass and bronze vessels, weapons, ornaments, 
and pottery. The staircase leading to the Picture 
Galleries is lighted by a large stained glass window, of 
which the design is descriptive of various kinds of handi- 
craft. 

The Keramic or Pottery Gallery is to be entered after 
passing through two rooms at the bend of the staircase, 
and then turning to the right. Here is the Museum Collec- 
tion of earthenware, stoneware, porcelain, and Wedge- 
wood ware; also examples of Bow, Chelsea, Bristol, 
Plymouth, Worcester, and Derby porcelain. Here are to 
be seen also modem reproductions and * imitations of 
Majolica, Palissy, and other wares ; numerous samples of 
Minton's art-manufactures, and choice specimens of con- 
tinental work, including Sevres, Dresden, &c. After re- 
tracing his steps through the Keramic Gallery, the visitor 
will reach the Picture Galleries and will enter the rooms 
containing the Loan Collection of Pictures, and the 
water-colour paintings bequeathed to the museum by Mr. 
William Smith ; thence he will enter the Prince Consort 
Gallery, which exhibits, in a double row of cases, many of 
the most costly possessions of the Museum ; specimens of 
ancient enamelling, damascened work. At the west end of 
the Gallery ai^e some fine specimens of carvings in ivory. 
At the south end of the Gallery is a Collection of orna- 
mental ironwork, Italian^ French, German, and English, 
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window-grilles, balconies, cressets, or lamps, signs, &c. ; 
also a set of drawings of Eoman wall and floor mosaics. 
In five rooms at tke south end of the western galleries, 
are placed the libraries, paintings, &c., bequeathed to 
the museum by the late Eev. W. Dyce, and Mr. John 
Forster. 

The Dyce Collection consists of oil paintings, minerals, 
drawings, engravings, a few MSS., and a most valuable 
library of printed books, numbering over 11,000 volumes. 
The Forster Collection comprises oil and water-colour 
paintings, drawings, MSS., autographs, and 18,000 volumes. 
Amongst the MSS. are many of the original MSS. of 
Charles Dickens, and among the books is Graingers 
biographical * History of England,' illustrated with more 
than 6,000 portraits. Oliver GoMsmitKa Chair, Desk, and 
Walldng-Cane, bequeathed by Goldsmith to his friend Dr. 
Hawes, are exhibited in this gallery. A special reading- 
room for the Dyce and Forster collection has been recently 
opened for the accommodation of visitors. 

The Picture Gallery above the arcade of the north 
and south courts may be reached by either of the thi'ee 
staircases. In the North Gallery are now placed the 
Baphasl Cartoons, which have been recently removed 
hither from Hampton Court. These celebrated works of 
art, drawn with chalk upon strong paper, and coloured 
in distemper, were executed by Eaphael and his scholars 
in 1513 as designs for tapestry work for Pope Leo X. 
The tapestries are still at the Vatican, but three of the 
original cartoons are now lost. Kubens having seen these 
cartoons in the warehouse of a manufacturer at Arras, 
advised Charles I. to purchase them, and he did so, for 
the use of a tapestry manufactory then being established 
at Mortlake. Cromwell, after Charles's death, bought 
them for 300Z., and they were kept at Whitehall, till, by 
order of William III., Sir Christopher Wren built a room 
for them at Hampton Court, where they have remained 
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until lately Her Majesty gave permission for their removals. 
The subjects are as follows : — 

1. Christ's charge to Peter. 

2. Death of Ananias. 

8. Peter and John healing the Liame Man. 

4. Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. 

5. Elymas, the Sorcerer, struck blind. 

6. Paul preaching at Athens. 

7. The Miracnlous Draught of Fishes.. 

The missing Cartoons are, 

The Stoning of Stephen. 

The Conversion of St. Paoil. 

St. Paul in his Dungeon at PhilippL 

There is here a copy in black chalk by Casanova of the- 
Transfiguration by Eaphael, also now at the Vatican ; with 
several other copies of examples by the same great master. 
At the east end of the Baphael Gallery, upon turning to 
the right, the visitors will find the gallery containing 247 
pictures known as the Sheepshanks^ Collection, besides 
pictures presented by other donors whose names, as well 
as the titles of the pictures, axe very properly inscribeidupon 
each frame. Here, also, is a collection of many hundreds of 
Mul ready's drawings, and sketches placed in, frames about 
the middle of the rooms ;. also cases containing enamels, 
miniatures, <S^c., by Essex, Bone, &c. The Sheepshanks' 
Collection comprises works by the following masters, the 
figures attached to their names indicate the numbers in 
the catalogue :— 



Bird, 246. 
Brooks, 241. 
Burnet, J., 6.. 
Calloott, 8-15. 
Carpenter, M., 17,, 18. 
Cbalon, 234, 235. 
Clint, 21. 
Collins. 25. 27-82. 
G<»stable, 33-38. 



Cooke, 3»-41, 4a, 45^47. 
Cooper, 50. 
Cope, 52, 55-60. 
Creswiok, 61, 62. 
Crome, 64. 
Danby, 65-7 
Duncan, 69.- 
Eastla^e, 70^ 71; 
Etty, 72, 73. 

M 
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Frith, 74. 

Gaucrmann, 78. 

Gilpin, 238. 

Horslev, 81-83. 

Howard, 242, 245. 

Ibbetaon, 247. 

Jaokson, 84, 85. 

Lanoe, 86. 

Landseer, Sir E., 87-102. 

Landseer, C, 103-5. 

Loe, F. R., 107, 108. 

Leslie, C. R.. 109-119, 121-128, 

131, 132. 
Linnell, 133, 134. 
Morland, 237. 

Mulready, 135-49, 151-9, 162, 1 63 
Mulready, jun., 163, 164. 



Nasmytb, 165. 
Newton, 166. 
Redgrave, 167, 170-172. 
Rippingille, 173. 
Roberts, 174-176. 
Rothwell, 178, 179. 
Simson, 180. 
Smith, G., 186, 187. 
Stanfield, 188-190. 
Stark, 195, 196. 
Stothand, 197, 201-203. 
Turner, 207-211. 
Uwins, 212, 213. 
Ward, J., 216-218. 
Webster, 219-224. 
Wilkie, 225, 226. 
Wetheringtou, 233. 



The OaUery of Water-colour Paintings is also made up of 
a series of- noble gifts to the nation, and forms a unique 
collection by means of which the history of water-colour 
painting in this country may be fairly traced. The 
specimens are hung in chronological sequence, but Mr. 
William Smith's collection is, very properly, separately 
placed. There are, in this gallery, cases containing 
Collections of Ancient and Modem Jewelry ; at the north 
end of the Long Boom is a fine Collection of rare and 
Precious Stones. 

In the Exhibition Galleries^ which are reached by a 
doorway leading from the Museum to the Exhibition 
Eoad, are temporarily deposited various collections for 
which space cannot be found in the museum. 

The National Portrait Gallery, removed from Great 
George Street, Westminster, consists of a large and most 
interesting collection of portraits and busts of famous 
Englishmen and women. We give no catalogue, for the 
names are all given upon the picture-frames. 

The Educatumal Museum contains models of school build- 
ings, fittings, apparatus, &c., used in elementary instruo- 
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tion, and scientific apparatus, models of machinery, &o., 
used in technical education. There are also the Munitions 
of War Collection lent by the War Department, a Collection 
of Building Materials^ and a Fish-Hatching Apparatus, 

The Loan Collection of Pictures in the western picture 
galleries being frequently changed, need not be specially 
described here. 

The National Art Training Schools, at South Ken- 
sington Museum, are maintained by the State as the 
centre of a national system for the promotion of Art and 
Science Schools, which are established in all parts of the 
kingdom, and of which public examinations are regularly 
made preliminary to awards of prizes to the most sue- 
cessful pupils. The institution of these Schools took place 
in 1852, and they are controlled and regulated by the Lord 
President and Committee of Council on Education. Art- 
pupils of both sexes are here trained to become teachers, 
and they receive grants in aid of their maintenance, in 
proportion to their attainments, as tested from time to time 
by the ofl&cial examiners. 

In the buildings which surround the Gardens of the 
Horticultural Society, and which were built for the In- 
ternational Exhibitions of 1871-4, is a gallery containing 
the National School of Cookery ^ entered from the Exhibition 
Eoad, for teaching practically the best methods of preparing 
food economically. 

The Natural History Museitm, a very handsome edifice 
almost completed, fronting Cromwell Eoad, is intended for 
the reception of the Zoological Collection now at the 
British Museum. The latter institution will thus obtain 
more room for the Exhibition of the Antiquities, which 
are far too numerous for the rooms at present allotted to 
them at the British Museum. 

The Gardens of the Boyal Horticultural Society adjoin 
the grounds of the South Kensington Museum, and have 
been laid out with great care and expense. There is a 

M 2 
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fine hall for meetings of the Society, Exhibitions, &c., and 
a large glass Winter Garden with conservatories, also a 
Colonnade and Cloister surrounding the whole, built 1861. 
The gardens occupy twenty-two acres ; they are open daily 
from nine tUl dusk, Sundays from two. Each Fellow has 
the privile^ of introducing personally two friends, except 
on exhibition days. 

The EoYAL AxBEBT Hall, erected 1868-71, is an im- 
mense structure, circular in form, and covered by a glass 
dome. It will hold 10,000 persons, of which the area will 
take 1,000. It was built by a company at a cost of 
200,OOOZ. and is used for concerts, balls, and exhibitions. 

The Albert Memorial, erected near the site of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and near the Eoyal Horticultural 
Gardens and the Albert Hall, is one of the most magnifi- 
cent monuments in the world. It was designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and consists of a Gothic cross and canopy, 
with a spire reaching to the height of 175 feet; under the 
canopy is a colossal gilt sedent statue of the Prince, fifteen 
feet high, by Foley. It is approached by four flights of 
steps 130 feet wide. At each angle is a group of statues — 
Europe, by Macdowell ; Asia, by Foley ; Africa, by Theed ; 
America, by J. Bell ; above which are other groups upon a 
smaller scale : Agriculture, by Calder Marshall ; Manufac- 
tures, by Weekes; Commerce, by Thomeycroft; Engineering, 
by Lawlor. Bound the base of the Memorial is a series of 200 
life-sized figures and portraits of the great men of all ages, 
sculptured by J. P. Philip and H. Armistead. The cost of 
the whole was £150,000, including a large sum from Her 
Majesty, and £50,000 from Parliament. 
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SURGEON-DENTIST, 

57, Great Russell Street, London 

(Immediatelif Opposite the British Museum), 

WILL BE OLAD TO FOBWABD HIS 

NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS & POST FREE. 

It explains the ouly perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth 
which have obtained the Prize Medals of London, Paris, Berlin, Y enoa, 
Philadelphia, and New York, 'i'hese Teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, 
Thionite, Gold, Platina, &o., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his j^erfccted system, 

which is protected by 

HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

The *« Daily Telegraph,*' Au«:. 23, 1878, says,—" Celluloid is the most 
life-like imitation of the natural gums, and, with Prize Medal Teeth, is in- 
comparable." 

NitrouB Oxide, Ether Spray, and all the most recent improvements in Dental 

Surgery are in daily use, QmsuUation Free, 



TESTIMONIAL. 

January 21th, 1877. 

Mt Dear Sib,— Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed 
in the oonstmciion of my Artiflcial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation ex- 
cellent. I am glad to hear that yon have ohtained Her Mi^esty's Royal Letters Patent to 
protect what 1 consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recc^ition of your valuable 
services, yon ate at liberty to use my name. 

8. O. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By AppoirUmeni Surgeon Dentist to the Queen 



THE GUINEA CABINET 

OF 

For Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth and Gnms, 

In Cut Glass Stoppered Bottles and handsome Gilt Mounted Leather Toilet 

Case, with Lock and Key. 

Forwarded direct on receipt of Post Office Order ^ or may be ordered t/irough any 

Chemist or Perfumer, 



Wholesale, BABCLAT ft SONS, Farringdou Street, London. 
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BLACKWELL 

\ Patent Saddlery* Harness Manufactnrer, 

\ " aru Kcr fflajeitj ant flje ©rimt of BSaltB, 
? 259, OXFORD STREET, 



Colt* ftnd TannK ITntractable 
HonoB Brokea by Kind and 
Oenlle Trotttmenl, Tcmperiile 
ud EtuT UoDlbnl, bj OBlng BltuA- 
well'i Falent WliiUbone and lintu- 
Tvrdu Jacket!, RafelWT Spring 
Iwm, 70B.i Hire, 3b. pet week, 
with opUon of Ihirehase, 

Breakmg TtieUa of all UnJs; 
CBieuDiu. I.onge Reins, Imprortd 
StmlgtitMoullimideClieekBcukliig 
BltB, wllh I'layeis, rrom 1 to 1 Ibi. 

Bnbber " Springs tor 8t»p«, 

BoUen, &c., aa. 
KeUl Springs to CliMiu, VUpi, 



VARIOCJI WPF-CIAt APPtBA»CK» g OU HOBSEW. 

BnbbeTFattDt, 

Spring! to 

Driving and 

Biding Beins, 

TetjrarBbt 

Ladlea, 

Springs to Gob "111 




Web retlock. speedy leg, Knee, P»i™c Ap,«4tai of Eerfmted Tub« ft 

Hock, and Bing Boot* lo bucUlo on, Ltgsot Hor«8B,prodnnlnBjel8oraiU w»« 

Bandal Hunting Blioea, it ' ' - - -- 

TO BE HA-X) OB" . 
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OXFORD STEEET, FROM THE MARBLE ARCH TO 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 

IF we take our stand at the Oxford -Street end of the 
Edgware Road, facing down Oxford Street, we shall 
have at onr back Bayswater and Kensington Gardens, and 
on our right Hyde Park, with just the turn of the ' Ring ' or 
Drive visible beyond the Park palings. Beyond the 
eastern limits of the Park is Park Lane, now the most 
aristocratic of addresses, formerly known as Tyburn Lane. 
It led immediately to the Tyburn Gxdhws, which stood, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, upon the site of Con- 
naught Place, Edgware Road. Here were executed the 
numerous malefactors, convicted in the County of Middlesex 
(of whom history, down to 1783, when Newgate gallows 
supplanted that of Tyburn, has much to say), upon that 
Tyburn Tree, of which perhaps the best representation is 
the last plate of Hogarth's * Idle and Industrious Appren- 
tices.* Here were hung the bodies of Oliver Cromwell, 
Ireton, and Bradshaw (torn from their graves in Henry 
Vn.'s Chapel in Westminster Abbey, and stiU wearing 
their swords), from sunrise to sunset on the first anniver-- 
sary of the death of Charles I. after the Restoration. The 
bodies were then taken down and beheaded, the heads stuck 
upon poles at the top of Westminster Hall, and the corpses 
buried beneath the gallows-tree. The list of all who 
were executed at Tyburn is too long to be given here ; it will 
8u£&ce to say that it includes the names of Perkin Warbeck 
(1449); the Holy Maid of Kent; Robert Southwell, the poet, 
for high treason ; Mrs. Tumerj in a yellow ruff, for ihe 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury; John Felton, for the 
assassination of the Duke of Buckingham ; Jack Sheppard 
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Oreen do l^ear testiinony. A vidt to Eensal Green is well 
worlh tlie stranger's making. 

As we proceed from the Marble Arch down Oxford 
Street we shall observe on the left Great Cumberland Street, 
named after the Duke of Gnmberland, hero of Ctdloden ; 
Quebec Street, named in honour of the taking of Qnebeo 
by General Wolfe ; Portman Street, leading into Portman 
Square west side, and Park Street opposite to Portman 
Street. Proceeding farther, we come on the left npon 
Orchard Street — ^the direct way from Oxford Street, along 
the east side of Portman Square, through Baker Street and 
York Place to the MaryM)one Boad, at which point there 
is a Station of the Underground line of Eailway. In Port- 
man Square, so named after a Mr. Portman, owner of the 
estate, is Montague House, at the north-west angle, built 
for Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, of literary celebrity. 

In Baker Street is the well-known emporium called the 
Panklibanon, next to the still more celebrated Wax-work 
Exhibiiion of Madame Tusmud, open daily, admission 1«., 
Chamber of Horrors 6d. extra. This Exhibition (com- 
menced in Paris in 1780, and removed to London, at 
the Lyceum, in the Strand, in 1802) now consists 
of a very large number of wax figures, dressed in various 
costumes, many of which are the dresses actually worn 
by the persons represented. Madame Tussaud taught 
drawing and modelling to many of the French noblesse 
before the Great Eevolution of 1789, and during the 
Beign of Terror she was enabled, it is said, to model the 
laces of numerous Eevolutionary leaders from the heads 
which had been severed upon the scaffold. She made 
an interesting Collection of Belies of the First Napoleon, 
which forms part of her Exhibition. The Model of the 
Guillotine is preserved here, with its lunette and decapi- 
tating knife. The heroes and the desperadoes of history, 
the follies, the vices, and the virtues of mankind, are all 
represented ; the grandeur of the throne- room at a ooro- 
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nation; the groups at royal weddings and oliristeniugs 
are ably counterfeited ; and the Tisages of the most atro- 
cious of mankind have heen also preserved in wax; in 
many instances the veritable costnmes of both kings and 
cnlprits deck out their effigies. Madame Tussand died 
in 1860, at the age of ninety; but her Exhibition has 
maintained its reputation, and continues deservedly to 
attract the sight-seers of London. 

Duke Street leads from Oxford Street to Choevenor Square, 
for a long time a place of the highest fashion. At Lord 
Harrowby's, 89 Grosvenor Square, Thistlewood and others 
of the Oaio Street Conspiracy (Cato Street was in John 
Street, Edgware Eoad) purposed assassinating the whole 
Ministry, February 23rd, 1820, as they sat together at 
dinner. The plot was discovered to the Ministry by a 
man named Edwards, who had joined the conspirators 
purposely. The dinner preparations at Lord Harrowby's 
were allowed to proceed, but the Ministers stopped away. 
The Bow Street officers entered the stable in Cato Street 
and found the Thistlewood party arming themselves. The 
officers attempted to seize Thistlewood, but he ran the 
first of them (Smithers) through the body, then extin- 
guished the lights within and escaped in the darkness. 
Nine of the conspirators were at once captured ; a reward 
of £1000 was offered for the capture of Thistlewood, and 
he also was caught early next day in bed at the house of a 
friend in Little Moorfields. Thistlewood had been an officer 
in a regiment of the line stationed in the West Indies, and 
for some reason entertained the deepest personal animosity 
against Lords Sidmouth and Castlereagh. He and his four 
chief accomplices, Ings, Brunt, Tidd, and Davison, were 
hanged at the Old Bailey, May 1st, 1820. The name of 
Caio Street was then changed to Homer Street, 

The thoroughfare called Duke Street is continued across 
Oxford Street into Manchester Square, begun in 1776. At 
Hertford House, Manchester Square, the residence of Sir 
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Eichard Wallace, is the finest private collection of pictures 
in London ; it was formed by the late Marquis of Hertford, 
From this Square runs Manchester Street^ wherein resided 
the notorious Joanna Southcote. She died there in 1814, 
after having persuaded many hundreds of credulous persons 
that she was about to give birth to the true 'Shiloh.' 
James Street leads into Wigmare Street, Davies Street leads 
directly to Berkeley Square. Stratford Place was named 
after Edward Stratford, Earl of Aldborough, who built 
Aldborough House, at its north end, upon the site of Old 
ConduU Mead, Marylehone Lane is a narrow thoroughfare, 
which reminds us, however, of the immense parish and 
populous Parliamentary borough called Marylebone. The 
Old Church of St. Mary-M>one, at the end of the High Street, 
was built in 1741 , on the site of an older edifice— noteworthy 
as the church in which Hogarth depicted the Marriage of 
the Bake in his * Bahe*s Progress' and as the burial-place 
of many remarkable persons, including the Bev. Samuel 
Wesley, brother of John Wesley ; Allan Bamsay, author 
of the * Gentle Shepherd,' &c. The New Church of St. 
Mary-le-hone, opposite York Gate, Begent's Park, built by 
Hardwiok, consecrated 1817, has a htmdsome altar-piece, 
presented to it by the painter Benjamin West, P.B.A. 
The name of Martf-le-hone signifies St, Mary by or on the 
bourn, the Tyboum stream, hard by. 

In Vere Street is St. Peter's Chapd, built from designs 
by Gibbs, with a Doric portico and a three-storied steeple, 
in 1724, and then considered a very handsome edifice. 
Opposite the end of Yere Street is New Bond Street, see 
p. 136. HoUes Street (Lord Byron was bom at No. 24) 
leads into Cavendish Square; it was named after Lady 
Henrietta Cavendish Holies, wife of Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, who planned it. There is an Equestrian Statue 
of the Duke of Cumberland, as well as a Statue of Lord 
George Bentinck, in Cavendish Square. 

Immediately opposite Holies Street is Harewood Place, 
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leading to Hanover Square^ built (1718) in honour of 
George I. Harewood House is at the south-east comer 
of Harewood Place. In Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 
is the entrance to the Oriental Club-home, which occupies 
the north-west angle of the square, and which was estab- 
lished in 1824 for noblemen and gentlemen associated 
with the administration of our Eastern Empire. In 
Tenterden Street are also the Arts Club-house, for artists, 
literati, and connoisseurs, and the Boyal Academy of Music^ 
founded in 1822 by the Earl of Westmoreland, for teaching 
all kinds of music to advanced pupils, who are charged £10 
per term, or £30 per annum, with an entrance fee of £5, 
The Hanover Square Concert Booms, at the south-east 
comer of Hanover Square, have been abolished, and upon 
the site has been erected the Hanover Square Club-house, 
In George Street is the fashionable church for marriages, 
in which the great Duke of Wellington gave away so many 
brides — St George\ Hanover Square, built by James, and 
consecrated 1724. It has three fine ancient windows, 
brought over from Mechlin and dating from the early part 
of the 16th century. Hanover Square is embellished with 
a Statue of William Pitt, by Chantrey. The view of this 
square from George Street has been considered to comprise 
one of the best bits of architectural effect in London. 

Kegent Circos, Oxford Street — to distinguish it from 
Kegent Circus, Piccadilly — here intersects Oxford Street. 
Eastwards is Argyll Street on the right, wherein is Hengler's 
Circus and Amjphitheatre ; on the left or north side of Oxford 
Street is Chreat Portland Street^ a direct thoroughfare to the 
Euston Boad and the Portland Street Bailway Station of the 
Underground Kailway. Oxford Market, built for the Earl 
of Oxford, dates from 1731. On the south side of Oxford 
Street was the Pantheon, a fashionable resort, once known 
as the Winter Eanelagh, now converted into the central 
depot for Messrs. Gilbey's wine business. 

At 73 Oxford Street is the Princesses Theatre^ built origi- 
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nally as a Bazaar, the Queen's Bazaar, opened as a Theatre 
in 1841. This house obtained its highest popularity 
under the management of Mr. Charles Kean, who here pro- 
duced his magnificently-mounted dramas, and illustrated 
with scenery and properties, in a manner never previously 
realised, the great plays of Shakespeare and others. 

Middlesex Hospital, facing Bemers Street, was founded 
1745, and incorporated 1836. It contains 305 beds, and 
receives annually about 25,000 out-door patients and 2,500 
in-patients. Its income is nearly £16,000 per annum. 

Newman Street is noted for its numerous shops for 
articles required by artists. At 414 Oxford Street is a 
tavern called The Mischief, originally The Man Loaded with 
Mischief, which had a signboard said to have been painted 
by Hogarth, representing a man carrying a woman hold- 
ing a glass in her hand, and attended by a monkey and a 
magpie. Underneath were the lines — 

"A monkey, a magpie, and a wife. 
Is (nc) the true emblem of strife.** 

In Dean Street is a small Theatre which has had its 
seasons of success and difficulty, and has occasionally 
changed its name. It was built in 1840, as a school for 
acting, by Mrs. F. Kelly. Its present name is the Boyalty 
Theatre, In St, Anne^s Church, Dean Street, was buried 
King Theodore of Corsica, who died a 'pauper in this 
parish 1686, and was interred at the cost of John Wright, 
an oilman in Compton Street, who declared that he for 
once would pay the expenses of a king's funeral. Horace 
Walpole's epitaph and tablet were set up in the church to 
the king's memory :— 

**Fate poured its lesson on his living head. 
Bestowed a kingdom and denied him bread.** 

Soh) Square, built in the time of Charles II., was known 
as King Square, while the fortunes of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth flourished. On the southern side then stood the 
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MonmoxLth House (upon the site of the present Hospital for 
Women)^ every trace of which has long since disappeared. 
In the centre was a statue of King Charles IL The fields 
about this part were called Soho Fields^ from perhaps 
some sporting associations, long before the neighbourhood 
was built upon, and the Duke of Monmouth chose " Soho *' 
as his battle-cry on the field of Sedgemoor. In the north- 
west comer of Soho Square is an entrance to the Soho 
Bazaar, established by Mr. Trotter, after the great con- 
tinental wars of 1816, to give employment to the orphans 
and widows, &c., of those who had been slain. The whole 
square still bears evidence of its earliest inhabitants — the 
nobility of two hundred years ago — the houses, so lofty 
and well built, denote their original purpose. The Catholic 
Chapel in Sutton Street and the mansion now occupied 
by Crosse and Blackwell's pickles were, about a hundred 
years since, the scene of the most fashionable assemblies in 
London. Here Mrs. Comelys received the fine ladies of the 
period and their princely and noble admirers, who, in some 
of their masquerades carried affairs sometimes to extremes. 
We are told of a peer's daughter, who once exhibited herself 
here as an Indian princess — three black girls bearing her 
train, negro boys bearing the canopy over her head, and her 
dress covered with £100,000 worth of jewels. A "noble 
swell" of that period appeared as Adam, in flesh-coloured 
tights and an apron of fig-leaves ; and a grand dame, the 
Duchess of Bolton, scarcely better clothed, figured as Diana. 

Carlisle House^ in Carlisle Street, near by, dates from the 
time of James II., and was the mansion of the Earl of 
Carlisle up to 1766. 

Cheek Street was named after the Greek church in Crown 
Street, Wardour Street is the most noted street in London 
for old curiosity shops. Oerard Street, named after Gerard, 
Earl of Macclesfield, the owner of the land, is to be re- 
membered as containing the residence (No. 43) of John 
Dryden — the front parlour was the poet's study. At the 
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Turk^B Head in Gerard Street, the Literary Club, founded 
by Dr. Johnson, Burke, Sir Joshua Keynolds, &o., was held ; 
the same tavern had been previously the rendezvous of 
the Society of Artists, and from it was presented by West, 
Wilson, and other artists, the petition to George III. for 
patronage, which resulted in the founding of the Eoyal 
Academy of Art. 

We will return now to Oxford Street, and proceeding as 
before, eastwards, we come npon The Oxford Music Hall, per- 
haps one of the most popular of those large metropolitan 
houses of entertainment where music and acrobatism, comic 
songs, grotesque dancing, tumbling, &c., are all combined 
with the accompaniments of drinking, smoking, and con- 
versational interludes on the part of the spectators. Hanway 
Street is a short cut west, noted more than a century for its 
cheap jewelry, old China, and second-hand ornaments. 

At the extreme north-eastern end of Oxford Street is 
Tottenham Court Boad, the old thoroughfare from St. Giles's 
to Hampstead, past the mansion of William de Totenhall 
or Tottenhall, which stood on the ,site of the Adam and 
Eve tavern, near the Tottenham Court turnpike, shown in 
Hogarth's * March to Finchley.* Tottenham Court Eoad 
is a broad and long street; of late years famed for its 
numerous good and economical shops for upholstery, &c. 
Meux*8 Brewery — one of the most celebrated in London for 
stout — stands at the south-east comer next to Oxford Street. 
A few paces north is Great Bussell Street, Bloomshury, the 
street of the British Musenm. At the point where BatKbone 
Place runs northwards into Tottenham Court Boad, stands 
Percy Chapel, made popular and fashionable by the Eev. 
Eobert Montgomery (d. 1855), known from his poem of 
* Satan,' as Satan Montgomery, and thns distinguished 
from his contemporary, James Montgomery — a sacred poet 
of a much higher order. Charlotte Street leads from Eath- 
bone Place to Fitzroy Square, the headquarters for London 
artists. Here dwells Dick Tinto, and sets up his sitter's 
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throne — " a gentle creature, loving Ids friends, his cups, 
feasts, merrymakings, and all good things." His club, 
the * Hogarth,' founded in 1870, is at 84 Charlotte Street. 
About a quarter of a mile from the end of Oxford Street is 
the Frince of Wales^i Theatre^ built first as a concert-room, 
then transformed into a theatre, and known as such under 
various names — the Tottenham Street, the Kegency, the 
Royal, the West London, &c. Towards the northern end of 
Tottenham Court Bead is one of the most famous of dis- 
senting chapels, Whitfield's Tabemade, begun in 1766, and 
since considerably enlarged and improved. Whitfield here 
attracted such large congregations, that it is said Queen 
Caroline, consort of George II., seeing so many persons 
unable to obtain admission, sent him a large sum of money 
to enlarge his meeting-house. John Wesley here preached 
Whitfield's funeral sermon. Between Bloomsbury and the 
Euston Boad (which runs past the end of Tottenham Court 
Boad) were the Southampton Fields, one of which was called 
the Field of the Forty Footsteps, It was so named from a 
legend of a mortal fight between two brothers, which took 
place here on account of a lady whom both admired. She 
sat by and witnessed the deadly struggle for her hand. 
Both combatants were killed, and the indentations left in 
the ground by their footsteps whilst they were engaged in 
this deadly encounter were so deep and peculiar, that, as 
the story ran, no grass ever grew thereon afterwards. 
The legend has been dramatised more than once success- 
fully. The Hampstead Boad runs north in continuation, as 
we have said, of Tottenham Court Boad, on to the High 
Street, Camden Town, where the thoroughfare divides into 
three ways, of which the eastern is Camden Boad, the 
middle is Kentish Town Boad, and the left or western is 
the Ghdlk Farm Boad to Haverstock Hill, The broad open 
country of Hampstead Heath may be reached by railway or 
omnibus. Its most noted inns are * Jack Straw's Castle' 
and the ' Spaniards.' 
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NEW OXPOBD STEEET, THEOUGH HOLBOEN, TO 
SMITHFIELD, AND CHEAPSIDE. 

OjT. Oilea'a Church, still described as in the Fields, was 
^ built in 1734 by Flitoroft, npon the site of an ancient 
chapel of a Hospital for Lepers, founded in 1117. The 
entrance gateway is decorated with an old bas-relief from 
the former edifice. Here were buried some very notable 
persons — ^Lord Herbert, of Cherbury ; Chapman, the trans- 
lator of Homer ; Sir Eoger I'Estrange ; Andrew Marvell ; 
Bichard Penderell, who assisted the escape of Charles IL 
(his tomb is in the churchyard); and the Duchess 
Dudley. 

New Oxford Street, a short street in continuation of 
Oxford Street and High Holborn, runs through part of the 
notorious old " rookery of St. Giles." It was opened in 
1847. A portion of the old buildings may still be seen in 
a dirty slum leading from George Street (formerly Dyot 
Street), but which, bad as it is, must be infinitely better 
than the €Hn Lane and Beer Street which Hogarth drew 
from this neighbourhood, even as he pourtrayed the Idle 
Apprentice apprehended for murder in a St, Criles's night- 
cellar, and the St. Giles's charity-boy as the Tom Nero of 
his Four Stages of Cruelty. The gallows was removed 
from the Elms at Smithfield to St. Gileses — then a wayside 
village, noted chiefly for its early inns and houses of 
entertainment. Sir John Oldcastle, after being drawn 
from the Tower hither, was here hanged and burnt. 
From the Seven Didts^ St. Giles's, issued the yards of songs 
for one penny which Pitts and Catnach. published and 
made fortunes by. The Seven Dials were planned and 
built for wealthy tenants by a noted architect in the time 



THE HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 

218, HIGH HOLBORN, 
ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COHFORTS OF LONDON. 

Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments^ with the 
Quiet and Order essential to English Customs, 



DINNBBS AND LUNOHEONS FBOM DAILY BILL OF FAEE. 

THE 3F'A.M:0TJS 

TABLE D'HOTE DINNER 

EYEHY EVENING. 

At Separate Tables, in the Grand Salon, the Prince*s Salon, and the 

Duke's Salon. 

From 5.30 to 8.30, 3s. 6d, 

INCLUDINQ , 

TWO SOUPS, TWO KINDS of FISH, TWO ENTBEES, JOINTS, SWEETS 
CHEESE (in variety), SALAD, &o., with ICES and DESSERT. 

THIS FAVOURITE DINNER 18 ACCOMPANIED BY A SELECTION 

OF HIGH-CLASS INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. PERFORMED BY AN 

ORCHESTRA OF WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 

]L ABIE S SHOFPIHO-p 

OR VISITING WEST-END EXHIBITIONS, 
Find at the Holbom Restaurant QUIET ATTENTION and COMFORT. 

J raried and economical Menu of Hot and Cold Luncheons. 

SPECIAL SERVICE OF TEA AND COFFEE. 

Entrance for Ladies by Cloak Room Corridor on Lert of Vestibule. 



THE HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 

218, High holborn. 

Cet ^tablissement c^l^bre est au nombre des plus beaux spectacles et des 
plus grands agrements de Londres ; et reunit les avantages des meilleurs 
Restaurants Parisiens avec la quietude et Tordre de rigueur en Angletcrre. 
Dtners et dejeuners tous^les jours h. la carte. Table d*H6te, h tables 
separees, chaque soir, entre six henres et huit heures et demie, dans le 
Grand Salon, le Salon du Prince, et le Salon Ducal. Le Menu contient 
deux Soupes, deux espfeces de Poisson, deux Entrees, Releves, Patisseries, 
Fromages divers, Salade, Glaces, et Dessert. Les attractions de ce diner 
recherche sont rehaussees par une selection de la musjque des auteura les 
plus renommes, jouee par un bon orchestre. 
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KENT'S 

PATENT VENTILATED 

ICE WES 
REFRIGERATORS, 

Jn numtrtnu Daittu, tept 

EqnillJ' adipUd for Um 

Houl. Taiem, KntaunnC 
Ac.mt 

FriceB from fiOs. 

AHo IM MAIng MiKhhiM, 
iDd Crum FreuerB, tnd evH? 

BiKI freolng. combliiliiii ill ths 
real improvemenW or iwcnl 



KNIFE CLEANING MACHINES, 

The Real and the Imitation. 

pat^Dt tuvliig expired, and thoa titiLh fi emploffd ui tfd misre- 
pn«eD(atjDn i Uie fort being ttaX two oLd ^teqta did eniLiv HumB 
ynrs 'Blnca, but Kent'a Improvnd Kaife Claknera, 
miule in dIik! dltferent tlsai, from £2 2e. 1o £14 14b., m 
I prutftded by two < " 



' Knife Clevipra ktp, however. elMl AUpplled, and to m^t the con- 
Kent's Original Kntfe Cleaner*, mode lu nine ilBfnBt 
I 9l/eB. from £1 ia-.to£10 IOa„ are qolK aa low In dHm « ire 
■ Ibv ImitaUoiia, anil aro gruUy auparlor Ui them la efuclency and 

Kent's Carpet Sweeper. Rent's Six-Minute Churns, 



Kent's Potato Masher and 

BREAIl (IR^TKIi, ISrCJ. I'Dtaloi* 
by a few loriH of the baodle, MoBbpd lo l-tr- 
R'CllaiL Bread Graled wllta «qiial mpldkty. 



Kent's Patent Mincer and 



Kent's Marmalade Cutter. " Kent's Bread and Meat 

RartdlycnUOrangoPeelor Vegrtatitea |; '* SLICER, will cut Bread or Meal u Ihln 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES GRATIS, 

Qiving Ftill Desaripllon aiid Fricet of ntimermu other Domeific Labour-eaving 
Appliaiteei, mhieh imure the btlUr perfnrmance of Ilau»eli,Jd Work. 

GEORGE KENT, 

199, 200, & 201, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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of Cbarles IL Gay described the intricacies of the district 
which so many tired pedestrians have since verified — 

'* Here to seven streets seven dials eonnt their day, 
And firom each other catch the circling ray ; 
Here oft the peasant with inquiring face 
Bewildered trudges on from place to place. 
Tries every winding court and street in vain, 
And doubles o'er his weary steps again/' 

Monmouth Street, named after the hero of Sedges^oor, 
whose mansion was in Soho Square, has long been famous 
for its shops for old clothes, second-hand boots, and nnder- 
ground cellars. Monmouth Street is now called Dudley 
Street, but it has not changed its character with its name. 

We will now return to New Oxford Street. Bloonuthury 
Street leads through Charlotte Street into Bedford Square 
and beyond into Gower Street. 

Univergity Oollegey Lenders (sometimes mistaken for the 
University of London, an entirely different institution, 
see p. 145), is situated on the east side of G^wer 
Street. It was founded by Lord Brougham and others 
(1826) to afford at a moderate cost the means of a 
high educational training — fitting students for taking 
their degrees at the University of London. University 
College School is for lads up to the age of sixteen — hours, 
9 • 30 A.M. to 3 • 45 P.M. — at a charge of £24 per annum. The 
College provides instruction, by means of a staff of forty 
professors, to students who chiefly reside in lodgings near 
by." The Flaxman Gallery of sculptures by our great 
English sculptor in the Hall of this College, and the 
Marmor Homericum, are well- worth seeing. University College 
Hospital^ also in Gower Street, serves as a school of in- 
struction in medicine, surgery, &c. It was founded in 
1833 as a general hospital, with separate departments for 
diseases of women, children, the skin, the eye, the ear, the 
throat, and the teeth. It contains 154 beds, and treats 
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over 2000 in-patients annually, besides 5000 out-patients* 
The income is abont £12,000 per annum. 

At the Holbom end of Museum Street is Mudie's well- 
known and extensive Circulating Library. Great Bussell 
Street, at the north end, was once a fashionable street 
inhabited by the nobility and gentry, especially on its 
north side, which had gardens at the back. Montagu House, 
the seat of the Duke of Montagu, occupied its centre, 
upon which site now stands the 

BRITISH MUSEUM, 

It originated in 1753 under an Act of Parliament for the 
purchase of Sir Hans Sloane's Collection and the Harleian 
and Cottonian Collections of Manuscripts, eoid was opened 
to the public in 1759. At first it comprised but three 
departments. Printed Books, Manuscripts, and Natural 
History, and to those were subsequently added Antiquities 
and Art, including Prints and Drawings, Medals and 
Coins. In 1823, upon the presentation to the Museum by 
George IV. of the library collected by Greorge III., it was 
found necessary to erect a new edifice. Montagu House 
gradually disappeared, and when Sir E. Smirke's building was 
completed in 1845 nothing of the old structure remained. 
Since then Mr. Sydney Smirke erected (1857) in the inner 
quadrangle a fine building which contains the Heading 
Boom and accommodation for new books. In 1827 a fifth 
department. Botany, was added, in consequence of a bequest 
by Sir Joseph Banks of his collection and library of 16,000 
volumes. The Museum at present comprises twelve de- 
partments, vit., Printed Books, Maps, &c., MSS., Prints 
and Drawings, Oriental Antiquities, Greek and Eoman 
Antiquities, British and Mediaeval Antiquities and Ethno- 
graphy, Coins and Medals, Zoology, Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Botany ; each department being under the care of an 
under librarian or keeper* Upon the western side of the 
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Entrance Hall, decorated by Boubilliac's Shake9peare and 
Sir J, Banks by Cbantrey, is the principal staircase to the 
upper floor, which contains the Zoological, the Mineral and 
Fossil, and the Botanical collections. Opposite the foot of 
the staircase is the entrance to the Chrenville Library, be- 
queathed to the nation in 1847 by the Et. Hon. Thomas 
Grenville; from the Grenville Library the visitor pro- 
ceeds to the Manuscript Saloon, where MSS., Charters, 
Autographs, &c., are arranged for inspection, and thence 
he passes to the Boyal Library, containing some fine 
examples of prints and drawings. The entrance to the 
Beading Boom is immediately in front of the visitor as he 
enters the building. Upon the left of the entrance hall 
is the way to the Antiquities Department. Catalogues of 
the collections are to be had at the Museum at prices 
from Id. to 6d. each. 

The Zoological Collection occupies three galleries and is 
arranged in two series. The beasts, birds, reptiles, and 
fishes are shown in the cases fixed against the walls ; the 
shells, corals, sea-eggs, starfish, Crustacea, and the eggs of 
birds are seen in the cases upon the tables. The Mam- 
malia, or creatures which suckle their young, occupy three 
rooms; the Ungulata, or hoofed beasts, are in the central 
saloon, and Southern Zoological Gallery ; and the Unguicu- 
lata, or beasts with claws, are in the Mammalia Saloon. The 
wall-cases in the 1, Eastern Zoological Gallery, contain the 
collection of birds, and the table-cases, the shells of mol- 
luscous animals; over the wall-cases is a series of deer 
and rhinoceros' horns. In the 2, Northern Zoological Gallery, 
first room, is a collection of nests of wasps and bees ; in 
the second room the wall-cases contain stuffed exotic rep- 
tiles and batrachia ; the table-cases, sea-eggs, sea-stars, &g. 
In the third room is the British 2joolog%cal Collection, the 
wall-cases holding the vertebrate animals except the larger 
species, which are suspended above, such as the whale, 
shark, sturgeon, &o. ; the table-cases contain British birds' 
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Qggs, British insects, spiders, crabs and shells, and 
skeletons of British molluscs and radiata. In the fourth 
room is a stuffed collection of bony fishes and a selected 
series of insects, beetles, ladybirds, crickets, dragon-flies, 
ants, wasps and bees, butterflies, moths, gnats, flies, 
spiders, scorpions, centipedes, <fec., also Crustacea. In the 
fifth room are specimens of the ganoid or cartilaginous 
fishes. 

The Geological Collection is to be seen in the North 
Gallery, in the upper story of the building ; the table-cases 
in rooms 1 to 4 in this gallery are occupied by the 
collection of Minerals, and in rooms 5 and 6 by the Fossil 
remains of Vertebrate Animals. 

The Botanical Collection is placed npon the "upper floor 
of the Museum near- the Central Zoological Saloon. The 
portion exhibited consists chiefly of fruits, stems, and such 
vegetable structures as cannot from their size and texture 
be incorporated with the herbarium or collection of dried 
and mounted specimens. The oases A to D contain the 
cryptogams or flowerless plants, the fungi, the algae or 
seaweed, lichens, mosses, riverworts, ferns, club-mosses and 
horse-tails ; and E to H, the flowering plants. The main 
series is arranged in order along the wall- cases. There is 
here also a fine collection of fossil plants, <&c. 

The Antiquities Collections are divided into two series, of 
which one consists of Sculpture, including inscriptions and 
architectural remains, and occupies the ground floor of the 
south-western and western parts of the Museum, as well as 
some floors in the basement ; and the other, placed in a 
suite of rooms on the upper floor, comprehends all the 
smaller remains, such as Yases, Medals, Coins, Bronzes, and 
articles of personal use or adornment. The series of 
sculptures may be seen to the left of the entrance haU, 
immediately upon entering the building. Here is the 
Boman OaJlery, in which are to be found the Boman and 
AngUhBoman Antiquities, Along the north side are Boman 
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portraits in chronological sequence. Beyond are the 
Graeoo-Boman rooms 1, 2, 3^ and the staircase leading 
to the Graeco-Boman basement room. In the Lycian 
Boom, adjoining the head of the staircase, is a collection of 
architectural and sculptured remains from ancient cities 
in Lycia, in Asia Minor. In the Mausoleum Boom are the 
remains of the Mausoleum at Halicamassus, erected by 
Artemisia b.c. 352. The Elgin Boom contains the Elgin 
Marbles, so called from the Earl of Elgin, who, when 
ambassador at Constantinople in 1801-3, obtained these 
sculptures by virtue of a firman of the Sublime Porte, 
and sold them to our Government in 1816 for £35,000. 
These works of ancient art comprise remains irom 
the Parthenon at Athens, a portion of the frieze of the 
Temple of Victory at Athens, some architectural re- 
mains from the Erechtheum, and a number of casts and 
fragments. In the Hellenic Boom are marbles brought at 
different times from Greece and its colonies, but chiefly 
from the ruins of the Temple of Apollo Epicurius in 
Arcadia. The Assyrian Oalleries contain the Sculptures ex- 
cavated chiefly by Sir A. H. Layard, 1847-50, on the site of 
Nineveh ; the collections made under the direction of Sir 
H. C. Eawlinson, 1853, and by the late Mr. G. Smith. 
The Kouyv/njih Oallery exhibits the collection of Bas-relie& 
from an ancient Assyrian edifice at Eouyunjik, supposed 
to have been the palace of Sennacherib, B.C. 700. The 
Nimroud Central Saloon^ the Nimroud Qallery^ the Assyrian 
Side-^oom, the Assyrian Basement Boom, and the Assyrian 
Transe^, contain the other antiquities of Assyria. The 
Egyptian Oalleries are upon the north of the Assyrian 
transept, and contain many antiquities dating at least 
2,000 years before the Christian era. On the North- 
west Staircase are placed examples of Egyptian papyri, 
i. e., documents on rolls formed of slices of the papyrus. 
At the top of the staircase is the Egyptian Ante^Boom, and, 
farther on, the Egyptian Booms, The Glass OoUectionSy 
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comprising ancient and more recent glass of all conntries, 
are npon the west side of the Egyptian rooms, and are 
highly interesting. The Vase Booms exhibit a collection 
of painted fictile vases, discovered in tombs in Italy, 
Greece, &o. The Bronze Boom contains ihe Greek, Etrus- 
can, and Eoman bronzes. The British and Mediceval Boom 
exhibits all remains of the Middle Ages, English and 
Foreign, and includes examples of British antiquities 
relating to periods before the Boman invasion. The 
Gollection of Gold Ornaments and Gems is arranged in cases 
round the east and south side of a room between the 
British and Mediaeval Room and the Ethnographical 
Boom. In the Ethnographical Boom are placed both the 
antiquities and the objects in modem use belonging to all 
nations not of European race. The Prehistoric Antiquities, 
formed by the late Henry Christy, Esq., will probably 
soon find a place at the British Museum, to which they 
were presented in 1866. 

The use of the Beading Boom is restricted to the pur- 
poses of study, reference, or research ; and it is kept open 
on every day of the week except Sunday, Ash- Wednesday, 
Good Friday, Christmas Day, and any Fast or Thanks- 
giving Day appointed by authority ; except also from the 
1st to the 7th of February, the 1st to the 7th of May, and 
the 1st to the 7th of October, inclusive. The hours are 
from nine till four in the months of November, December, 
January, and February ; from nine till five in the months 
of September, October, March, and April; and from nine 
till six in the months of May, June, July, and August. 
No person under twenty-one years of age is admissible, 
except under a special order from the trustees. Persons 
desiring to be admitted to the Beading Boom must 
apply in writing to the Principal Librarian, specifying 
their profession or business, their place of abode, and, if 
required, the purpose for which they seek admission. 
Every such application must be made two days, at least, 
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before admission is required, and must be aooompanied by 
a written recommendation from a householder or a person 
of known position, mentioning in fall his, or her, name 
and address, and stating that he, or she, possesses a 
personal knowledge of the applicant, and of his or her 
intention to make proper use of the Beading Boom. 
If such application and recommendation be satisfa^ctory 
to the Principal Librarian, he will grant a ticket of 
admission without limit of term, and not requiring to be 
renewed periodically, as heretofore, but which may be 
withdrawn at the discretion of th^ Principal Librarian, 
and is not transferable. 

The public are admitted to view the collections in the 
British Museum on every week-day from Monday till 
Friday, from 10 o'dock, and on Saturday from 12 o'clock 
till the time of closure, as follows : 



From 10 tiU 4. 


From 10 till 6. 


From 10 till 6. 


January. 


March. ^ 


May. 


February, 


April. 


June. 


November. 


September. 


July. 


December. 


October. 


August. 



On Mondays and Saturdays from May 8 to the middle 
of July the Museum is open until 8 p.m., and from the 
middle of July to the end of August on the same days 
until 7 p.m. 

The arrangements for the admission of Students are : 

Students of Natural History, Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Students of ArchsBology, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

The entire Collections are open to the public on Mondays 
and Saturdays ; but, upon Students' days, as above, the 
Collections named are reserved for Students only. 

The Museum is closed — February 1 to 7, May 1 to 7, 
October 1 to 7, inclusive ; and on Sundays, Ash- Wednesday, 
Good Friday, and Christmas Day. 



At the east comer of Museum Street is Hart Street^ 
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which nms nearly in a parallel line with High Holhom 
and leads into Thedbaid^a Boad and, without intermption 
throngh a new thoroughfare, across Gray's Inn Eoad and 
the Metropolitan Bailway, to Glerkenwell and eastern 
districts. In Hart Street is the principal entrance to 
St. George's Churchy BUxmtbury, built by a pupil of Sir 
Christopher Wren — Nicholas Hawksmoor, 1731. The 
portico of eight Corinthian columns has been much ad- 
mired, but the tower, with a series of steps guarded by lions 
and unicorns, and having a statue of George I. in Boman 
costume for its apex, has been severely criticised by Horace 
Walpole and others. It gave rise to this epigram : — 

'* When Harry the Eighth left the Pope in the Inrch, 
The people of England made him head of the CSiuioh ; 
But Gtoorge'8 good suhjects, the Bloomsbtiry people, 
Instead of the Church made lum head of the Steeple." 

This church stands in the unusual position of north and 
south ; but, despite all objections, it must be admitted to 
be a picturesque edifice. In Bloonu^ry Square is a statue of 
Charles James Fox. The continuation of Museum Street 
southwards, across Holbom, leads to Drury Lane^ and 
through it direct to the Strand, High Holbom begins at 
the top of Drury Lane and is continued to Holbom Bare, 
near Brook Street, see p. 193. 

In High Holbom, eastwards beyond Museum Street, 
a few doors before coming to Little Queen Street on the 
south side, nearly opposite to Southampton Street and 
SoiUhampton Bow, is the Holbom Beetaurant, noted for the 
gorgeous appearance of its galleried salon, bedecked 
with mirrors, and for the excellent cuisine of its table 
dlidte dinners, enlivened by choice instrumental music. 
On this site formerly stood the Holbom CannOf one of the 
chief dancing saloons of London. At the south end of 
Little Queen Street is Great Queen Street, in which is the 
Freemasons' Tavern — ^the headquarters of Freemasonry, and 
a noted house for public banquets. Southampton Bow leads 
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past Queen's Square through BuaseU Square (where is a 
statue of the Duke of Bedford) and Tavistock Square^ to the 
Terminus of the London and North Western Bailway^ Euston 
Square. Nearly opposite to Kingsgate Street^ which, in the 
time of Charles 11., was the Bojal road to Newmarket, is 
the Boyal Music Hall, for many years called Weston's 
Music Hall^ after the name of its first proprietor. Bed 
lAon SquarCj reached through Dean Street^ Holbomy was 
named after the once celebrated Bed Lion Iwa^ in Holbom, 
nearly opposite the Oeorge and Blue Boar, To the Bed 
Lion Inn the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw 
were carried from Westminster Abbey, and next day 
dragged on sledges to Tyburn. The Oeorge amd Blue 
Boar^ 285 Holbom, was used by criminals, on their way 
to Tyburn, as their last " house of call." Swift wrote : — 

**A8 clever Tom Clinch, when the rabble was bawling, 
Bode stately through Holbom to die of his calling, 
He stopt at the Oeorge for a bottle of sack. 
And promised to pay for it when he oame back." 

But the Oeorge and Blue Boar is of much greater historical 
importance; for it is said that here was discovered a 
messenger carrying a letter from Charles I., by which 
Ireton ascertained that it was the King's purpose to 
execute Cromwell and himself — a piece of information 
which decided them to bring Charles himself to the block. 
Bed Lion Street leads through LamVs Conduit Street^ 
to the front of the Foundling Hospital, in Guilford Street, 
one of the most interesting places in London. It was 
founded in 1739 by Thomas Coram, a retired sea-captain, 
who, pitying the infants whom he had seen exposed and 
deserted in some of the public thoroughfares near his 
residence at Eotherhithe, established, after some labour 
and expense, the first Foundling Hospital in Hatton 
Garden — opened March 1740-1. The present Hospital 
was built in 1764 to receive 600 children, and country 
branch-hospitals were formed. Parliament voted £10,000. 
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All that was then necessary for the admission of an infant 
was to ring a bell at the gate and to deposit the child in 
the basket placed there for the pnrpose; 117 were brought 
the first day, and 3727 during the first year. Before long, 
i.e., in less than four years, 14,934 children were received, 
having been conveyed by carriers and others from all parts 
of the country, and of those over 10,000 died ; a far larger 
mortality than Captain Coram had been so shocked at. 
Parliament again intervened, undertook the support of the 
survivors, and stopped indiscriminate admission. In 1760 
the basis of the Institution had so changed that none but 
the illegitimate infants of mothers whose circumstances 
were known to the Board, were admitted ; and this con- 
tinues to be the rule of the Hospital. If the mother of a 
first child can show previous good character, and that she 
has been deserted by the father ; the Committee, who meet 
on Saturdays, would consider her case upon its merits ; 
but application must be made to them personally by the 
mother. Two country houses connected with this Hospital 
receive the youngest children ; they are transferred to 
London as they grow a little older. Captain Coram spent 
all his property upon this and similar philanthropical 
endeavours, and before he died was glad to accept assist- 
ance from a public subscription for his benefit. The archi- 
tect of the Hospital was T. Jacobson, who died in 1772. 
The Hospital Chapel is open to the public every Sunday 
for morning service at 11, and for afternoon service at 3. 
After the former, visitors are admitted to see at dinner the 
children, whom they have just heard taking part in the 
musical service, which is led by professional singers, and 
accompanied b}'- Handel's Organ. There is no fee for ad- 
mission to the Chapel, but visitors on their admission are 
expected to contribute to the plate held at the doors. 
The Chapel is certainly one of the handsomest examples 
of the edifices of the Georgian era — simple, roomy, light, 
and comfortable, with stained-glass windows showing the 
arms of numerous donors and benefactors. Handel and 
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Hogarth were the two greatest of the latter. Handel gave 
the organ and frequently performed his oratorio, the 
Messiah, upon it, raising as much as £1000 by a single 
performance for the Hospital Fund. Hogarth painted the 
full-length portrait of Captain Coram, which now figures 
as but one of a very interesting though small collection of 
pictures to be seen here. Benjamin West's altar-piece, 

* Christ Blessing Little Children,* is in the chapel. In the 
Committee-room, &c., are Hogarth's * March to Finchley,' 
and Hogarth's * Mo^es brought to Pharaoh's Daughter ;' Sir 
Joshua Reynolds' portrait of Lord Dartmouth; Eichard 
Wilson's 'Foundling Hospital' and *St. George's Hos- 
pital ;' Gainsborough's * The Charter House ;' Hartley's 

* Chelsea and Bethlehem Hospitals ;' portraits of Handel, 
by Kneller, i&c, &c. In the vaults lie the remains of 
Captain Coram, Lord Chief Justice Tenterden, and others. 
The preacher at the Foundling is always a clergyman of 
note. The Eev. Sydney Smith was once a preacher here. 
The income of the Hospital, chiefly derived from old bene- 
factions, and the increased value of its London property, is 
over £11,000 per annum. The children (no longer found- 
lings) number over 600, half of each sex. Of the earlier 
recipients of this charity there are some interesting relics, 
consisting of the small articles found upon the infants 
left in the admission basket. These are pres^ved in glass 
cases for the inspection of visitors. 

Eetuming now to Holbom and proceeding as before, 
eastwards, we shall observe upon our right the Inns of 
Court Hotel, one of the most extensive and best situated 
hotels in London. On our left is Brownhw Street, leading 
to Bedford Bow well known for its numerous solicitors* 
offices. On the opposite side of Holbom is Great Turnstile, 
leading to Lincoln's Inn Fields, now a large square tract 
of ground, enclosed since 1735 within palings, formerly 
au open space used for popular assemblies, fairs, and exe- 
cutions. Lord William Eussell was here beheaded. ''Ashe 
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observed the great crowd of people, he said, 'I hope I 
shall soon see a much hotter assembly.' When he came 
to the scaffold he walked about it four or five times. Then 
he turned to the sheriffs and delivered his paper .... 
He prayed by himself, then Tillotson prayed with him. 
He undressed himself, laid his head upon the block with- 
out the least change of countenance, and it was cut off at 
two strokes." Lincoln's Inn Fields bore an evil name in 
Gay's time ; he writes : — 

** Where Lincoln's Inn*8 wide space is railed aiotind, 
Gross not with venturous step ; there oft is found 
The lurking thief/' 

The Pillory was often set up here. Inigo Jones built 
many of the houses on the western side. Sir John Soane'a 
Museum, is at No. 13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, on the north 
or HoLbom side, and contains an interesting collection of 
pictures, books, MSS.,and antiquities, open free from 11 to 5 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, in 
April, May, June, and July, and on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
in February, March, and August inclusive. On Saturdays, 
parties from schools are admitted by special order of the 
Curator, to be obtained previously. Sir John Soane, the 
founder, was coi architect of some note in the early part of 
this century ; he built the Bank of England and several 
other public edifices. He made this collection himself, 
endowed it, and left it to the nation at his death in 1837. 
The house is full of pictures and various objects of 
antiquily. Amongst the former are Hogarth's ' Hake's 
Progress ' and the * Election ;' Sir J. Eeynolds' * Snake 
in the Grass ;' Turner's * Van Tromp entering the Texel ;' 
Eastlake's * Cave of Despair ;' Ostade's * Scene in a Village ;' 
Views in Venice by Canaletti, and Hilton's 'Mark 
Antony;' amongst the Sculptures are several examples 
by Flaxman, Westmacott, Banks, and others ; amongst the 
Books, the first four folio editions of Shakespeare ; amongst 
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the MSS., the original of the ' Gemsalemma Liberata,* 
by Tasso; amongst tlie Antiquities, the Egyptian Sarco- 
phagus or cenotaph discovered by Belzoni in 1816, formed 
of one block of alabaster, 9 feet 4 inches long, 3 feet 8 
inches wide, and 2 feet 8 inches deep ; 2\ inches thick, 
and yet so transparent that a lamp placed within it sends 
a light through. Inside is a carved fall-length figure of 
Isis, the Egjrptian guardian of the dead. 

Upon the south side of Lincoln's Inn Fields is the 
Museum of the Boyal College of Surgeons. John Hunter, 
the great anatomist, made (see p. 18) the collection 
which formed the basis and is still the chief portion of the 
contents of this Museum. The Government, upon the 
decease of Hunter in 1793, bought his collection for 
£16,000, and gave it to the College of Surgeons, who have 
since added to and improved it. Admission is to be 
obtained by order of a Member of the College, between 
12 and 5 from March to August; and 12 to 4 during the 
winter months, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. The Museum is closed in September. It is 
divided into three sections, called the Western, Middle, 
and Eastern Museums. The Western contains, on the 
ground floor, pathological preparations showing diseases 
and injuries of bone, wax anatomical models, mummies, 
illustrations of normal human osteology ; and, in the gal- 
leries, collections of calculi and other concretions; Toynbee's 
specimens of diseased ear, and examples of skin disease. 
In the centre is a skeleton of a whale, and at the end of 
the room the skeleton of O'Brien, the Irish giant, eight 
feet high, who died, aged 22, in 1783. The Middle Apart- 
ment exhibits the fossil remains of extinct vertebrated 
animals, and, in the galleries, examples of parasitic or 
entozoic animals. The Eastern Apartment contains ex- 
amples of the osteology of vertebrate animals, and the 
galleries, specimens of the various modifications of different 
organisms. From the middle of the ceiling is hung the 
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skeleton of a sperm whale, and on tbe gronnd floor are 
the skeleton of the elephant of old Exeter Change, &o. 
The fashionable theatre of Charles II/s time, called the 
Duke's Theatre^ made famous by Betterton, Nell Gwynne, 
and others, mentioned by Pepys, stood npon the site of 
this Hall. The College possesses a fine library of over 
30,000 volumes, relating to medical and surgical science, 
and a highly interesting collection of portraits of eminent 
surgeons, including Sir Joshua Eeynolds' portrait of the 
founder, John Hunter. 

Lincoln's Inn occupies the site of an ancient monastery 
of Black Friars, who having removed to the quarter 
since known by their name, the land was granted to 
Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, for his town house. At 
his death, in 1312, it became an Inn of Court, retaining 
the Earl's name. The older part of Lincoln's Inn dates 
from the time of James I. It is said that Ben Jonson 
helped in the building of a part of Lincoln's Inn, with 
trowel in hand and a Horace in his pocket The Chapel^ 
built by Inigo Jones, 1623, in a style of modernised 
Gothic, contains some fine stained glass windows. The 
Sail or Library is a fiue edifice of red brick in the Tudor 
style, in keeping with the Old Tudor gateway (see p. 78). 
It was built by P. Hardwicke in 1843-5. The interior is 
decorated by a magnificent fresco by G. F. Watts, R.A., of 
the 'Lawgivers of the World,' and there are a few 
portraits in the Drawing-room. The Library is considered 
to be singularly excellent, and rich in ancient volumes 
and MSS. In Lincoln's Inn Old Hallj where the Lord 
Chancellor, &c., sit, is to be seen Hogarth's * Paul before 
Felix,' painted by the artist, at the suggestion of Lord 
Mansfield, for the Benchers of the Inn. In the left-hand 
chambers, on the ground floor of No. 24 Old Buildings, 
lived Cromwell's secretary, Thurloe, and here in the reign 
of William III. were discovered the Thurloe 'State Papers, 
which had been concealed behind a false ceiling. 
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The Neu) Courts Lincoln's Inn, just built on the north 
side of Carey Street, will occupy an area of 5600 yards, 
extending to Portugal Street, and with Serle Street on the 
east. In the quadrangle there will be a garden, and sur- 
rounding it will be twelve distinct houses with staircases 
leading from the interior of the quadrangle to the several 
sets of chambers. 

At 84-6, Holbom, is the Holbom AmphitJ^eatre, a recent 
structure for equestrian performances. At 43 is the 
Duke^s Theatre, a modem edifice of increasing note. 

Chancery Lane (see p. 79) has been recently much widened 
and improved at its junction with Holbom. On the oppo- 
site side of Holbom is FuluDood^s Bents, formerly a short cut 
from Holbom into Gray's Inn. The Napier Ta/oem (then 
the CaMle\ between Gray's Inn Gateway and Fulwood's 
Bents, was kept for many years by Tom Spring, the noted 
prize-fighter, whose real name was Tom Winter. 

A few paces farther east bring us to the Gateway of 
Chraifa Inn, an Inn of Court named after a Lord Gray 
de Wilton of Henry YII.'s reign. Jacob Tonson first kept 
shop in this gateway. The Hall of Gray's Inn was built 
in 1560; its interior is wainscoted, its windows richly 
dight with armorial bearings. Hard by is Gray's Inn 
Chapel, The Garden was first laid out in 1600, when Mr. 
afterwards Lord Bacon was Treasurer. Verulam Buildings 
still serve as a memorial of this the most famous of Gray's 
Inn students. Here died that greatest of all Lord Chan- 
cellors ; he had retired from York House to his old cham- 
bers after his disgrace. He is still the g&nim loci, and we 
may say with the poet. Dr. Charles Maokay — 

"Whene'er through Gray's Inn porch I stray, 
I meet a spirit by the way; 
I roam beneath the ancient trees, 
And talk with him of mysteries ; 
He tells me troly what I am — 
I walk with mighty YerulanL" 
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Chratfs Inn Lcme, now Gray^s Inn Boady leads from Hol- 
bom most directly to King's Oross^ where are the Greai 
Northern Bailway Terminus^ the hotel connected therewith, 
and a station of the Underground Railway, In Fox Court, 
Gray's Inn Lane, was bom Richard Savage the poet ; his 
mother, the Conntess of Macclesfield, wore a mask at the 
time. Half-way np Gray's Inn Boad is the Boyal Free 
Hospital, founded (1828) for the free admission of the sick 
poor. It receives about 1600 in-patients and 40,000 out- 
patients annually. Its income is but £7600. Past the 
Great Northern Station is Old St, Pancras Church, In 
the churchyard, converted by Lady Burdett Coutts into St. 
Pancras Gardens lie many Boman Catholics, also Woollett, 
the engraver ; J. Walker, lexicographer ; Jeremy Collier ; 
W. Godwin, the novelist, and his two wives ; Ned Ward, 
&c. New St. Pancras Church is in the Euston Boad. 
Between the St, Pancras Terminus of the Mtdland Bailway^ 
St. Pancras Boad and the Hampstead Boad, lies the poor 
district of Somers Town, named after Lord Somers, the 
owner of the land here. 

Ba^igge Wells Boad, near King's Cross, was once noted 
for its mineral spring, and for tea-gardens opened to the 
public in 1768, and finally closed in June 1841. Cold Baih 
Fields Prison is at its southern end. 

Betuming down Gray's Inn Boad to Holbom, we shall 
at this point find Staple Inn, one of the old Inns of 
Chancery. It derived its name from the woolstaplers, 
who once owned it. The present structure is of the time 
of James I., and the Memorial Window-glass is still 
earlier. Bamard^s Inn, another Inn of Chancery, named 
after an ancient owner, is the smallest of the Inns of 
Court. The gabled houses in Holborn near Staple Inn are 
among the oldest and most picturesque in London. Bight 
in the middle of the present thoroughfare, and just at the 
end of Gray's Inn Lane, stood the old row of buildings 
known as Middle Bow^ Hottwm, pulled down in 1867. 
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At a point nearly opposite Brook Street stood old Holborn 
BarSj the City boundary, destroyed in 1867. FurnivaVa Inn 
(now occupied as chambers, and by FurnivaVa Hotel) derives 
its name from the Lords Fumival, whose mansion was 
converted into an Inn of Chancery temp, Henry IV. No 
part of the ancient Hall remains. The present building 
is rendered interesting by the fact that Charles Dickens 
began ' Pickwick ' in his chambers in Fumival's Inn. " I 
can remember," said Thackeray, " when Mr. Dickens was 
a very young man, and had commenced delighting the 
world with some charming humorous works- in covers, 
which were coloured light green, and came out once a 
month, that this young man wanted an artist to illustrate 
his writings ; and I recollect walking up to his chambers 
in Fumivars Inn with two or three drawings in my hand, 
which, strange to say, he did not find suitable." 

The Church of St, J.Z&awa^— rendered prominent by the ex- 
treme ritual and the sacerdotal claims of its incumbent, the 
Eev, Mr. Maconochie, is placed in a court leading out of 
Brook Street, Holborn. It is visited by many travellers 
from the country and abroad, who are curious to see to what 
extent ceremonial may be practised by a minister of the 
Church of England. This church was built by Butterfield. 

Leather Lan^, on the same side of Holborn, is chiefly 
noteworthy for its Italian colonists. Here live nearly all 
those organ-grinders, who are to be seen roaming over 
the metropolis, discoursing to the discomfort of some, 
and to the delight of many, the latest popular musical com- 
positions; and here also. are their compatriots, the makers 
of plaster-of-Paris casts. Leather Lane is one of the tole- 
rated markets for costermongers' wares, and is worth seeing 
on a Saturday night, by persons curious to know how their 
poorest neighbours live, what they buy and sell, and eat 
and drink, and amuse themselves withal. If one wanted to 
learn how much a penny can buy, an hour spent in such a 
market might afford the desired information. 
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Thame's Inn, on the aoutli side of Holbom, is named 
after John Thavie, its owner, in the time of Edward III. 
He let out his premises to students at law, and the pro- 
perty eventually became an Inn of Chancery, in connexion 
with Lincoln's Inn. 

Ely Place occupies the site of the ancient palace of 
the bishops of Ely, and has many historic associations. 
Ely Chapel, the sole relic of the old pile, was sold in 1874, 
and is now a Boman Catholic chapel. It was of the church 
lands and gardens here — ^required by Queen Elizabeth to 
be demised by the Bishop to her till certain sums were 
repaid — that the Queen, finding the Bishop disposed to 
demur, wrote, " Proud prelate, know that if you do not 
immediately fulfil your engagement, I, who made you what 
you are, will immediately unfrock you." The Bishop had 
to make over the property to the crown, and Sir Christopher 
Hatton (the Queen's handsome Chancellor) entered into 
possession. Hatton Garden preserves the memory of Sir 
Christopher, whose widow held possession of it against all 
comers, and even against her second husband. Sir Edward 
Coke, whom she quarrelled with and kept at a distance. 
The Bishops of Ely, in consideration of being granted 
their house in Dover Street, Piccadilly, transferred in 1772 
to the crown all claim to this property. In Ely Palace 
died John O'Gaunt, " time-honoured Lancaster," and of the 
then adjoining garden Shakespeare speaks in ' Eichard III./ 
" My lord of Ely, when I was last in Holbom, I saw good 
strawberries in your garden there ; I do beseech you send 
for them." Fetter Lune, see p. 79. 

Bleeding Heart Yard, described by Dickens "as inhabi- 
tated by poor people who set up their rest among its 
faded glories, as Arabs of the desert pitch their tents 
among the fallen stones of the pyramids," has been im- 
proved out of existence. It stood north of Ely Place. Its 
name was derived " from the heraldic cognisance of an old 
family to which it had once belonged," or from ** a legend 
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of a yonng lady closely imprisoned by hc^ cmel father, 
who behind the bars of her prison window nsed to sing a 
pitiful song, with the burden, * Bleeding heart, bleeding 
heart, bleeding away.' " 

St. Andrew's Church, which used to stand considerably 
above the roadway, now appears much beneath its level, 
for the Viaduct spans the road fiea: beyond it, to the top of 
what used to be Holborn Hill. This is one of Wren's 
churches, but is noted chiefly for its associations with the 
histories of a few remarkable men. John Webster, the 
Elizabethan dramatist, is said to have been its parish clerk 
Savage the poet was christened here. Bishops Hacket, and 
Stillingfleet, and Dr. Sacheverell, were among its rectors ; 
the last-named was buried here in the chancel. It is nar- 
rated, in connection with the Great Plague of London, that 
a blind Highland piper who fell asleep on the steps of this 
church was carried off in the dead- cart, and would have been 
buried in his trance, but for the howling of his dog, which 
at the last moment awoke him. Gibber the sculptor made 
a group from this incident for the Duke of Argyll. 

Immediately upon the noi*th side of and at the bottom 
of old Holborn Hill, ran Field Lane and Saffron Hill, 
notorious places for thieves and their receiving-houses, 
depicted by Boz as the home of Fagin and his school of pick- 
pockets. It used to be asserted of this quarter of London, 
that if a gentleman in the Strand or the West-end lost his 
pocket-handkerchief and wished to recover it, he need but 
take a walk to Field Lane or Saffron Hill and there, about 
an hour or so after it had been picked from his pocket, he 
would be pretty sure to find it already washed and ironed, 
with his name erased, hanging with a hundred others 
of divers qualities and colours, outside one of the twenty 
shops for the sale of such articles then to be found here. 
The whole neighbourhood has been reformed. Field Lane 
scarcely exists but as a name upon the Night Eefuges 
near by, and- Saffron Hill has lately had enough fresh air 

2 
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and light let in upon the site of its old and wretched 
tenements to enable it if necessary to grow saJ&on once 
more. 

At Hdhom Circus is an Equestrian Statue of the late 
Prince Consorty near the new thoroughfare to Smithfield 
named Charterhouse Street, and here also is the Noncon- 
formist chapel named the City Temple. Holbom Viaduct 
was built in 1867, by Mr. W. Haywood, for the City of 
London, and a wonderfally useful and ornamental im- 
proyement it is. Omnibuses and other heavy vehicles no 
longer crawl up Holbom Hill or Snow Hill, 'but run on 
level road from Newgate Street to Holbom. The old 
coaching-house, the Saracen*8 Heady on Snow Hill, which 
was rendered memorable by Dickens as the headquarters 
of Squeers, in London — whence the north country coach 
carried him, Nicholas, Smike, and the small boys off to 
Dotheboys Hall, has been taken down and rebuilt. Upon 
the Viaduct is the Holbom Viaduct Terminus of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Bail way ; also the Imjperial Hotels and 
a large BaUway Terminus Hotel adjoining. 

St. Sepulchre's Church, injured by the Great Fire of 
London, was repaired by Wren. St. Sepulchre's tower, 
one of the most ancient in London, has four pinnacles 
with vanes — ^which have given rise to many observa- 
tions, ^* Unreasonable people are as hard to reconcile 
as the vanes of St. Sepulchre's tower, which never 
looked all four upon one point of the heavens." The 
interior of the church, just renovated, is fitly approached 
by the ancient south-west porch, a fine example of the 
Perpendicular style, From the steps of St. Sepulchre's, 
it was the custom, provided for "by an old benefaction, 
to present the criminals, who would pass by in a cart 
on their way to be hanged at Tyburn (that being the 
more ancient place of execution), each with a nosegay. 
In St. Sepulchre's Church was buried, on the south side 
of the, choir, the famous Captain John Smith (d. 1631), 
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sometime Governor of Virginia, to whom is an epitaph 
beginning — 

*^Here lies one conquered that hath conquered kings." 

At the south-western comer of Newgate Street is the 
grim old building known as Newgate Prison, which has 
a frontage of considerable length to the open space called 
the Old Bailey. Well may a visitor patuse to look at these 
prison walls, whose dinginess has passed into a sort of 
proverb—** black as Newgate." Here are the gigantic 
symbols, over the doors, of those iron fetters which await 
the felon within. Here is the spot whereon was reared 
the Newgate gallows, and here, within the limited space of 
a few hundred square yards, the ground upon which the 
crowd, packed so densely that the street seemed paved with 
heads, would wait through the long hours of night and 
darkness for the dawn which should bring the sensational 
sight of a ** hanging." Opposite are the houses from whose 
windows the Lord Tom Noddies of the period beheld the 
sickening spectacle, after paying, as for a private box at a 
theatre, for the use of the room and window upon such 
occasions. All down the Old Bailey to the utmost point from 
which a sight of the gallows could be had, and far up into 
Giltspur Street, did that crowd extend — and it may be truly 
averred of it that perhaps no such collection of rascality 
could be found elsewhere in the world ; for it is known that 
a ** hanging " had a singular fascination and attraction for 
London thieves — and hither turned, as a needle to a magnet, 
all the numerous villains of this most densely-populated 
metropolis. When old St. Sepulchre's clock, hard by, struck 
eight, on a hanging morning, the upturned faces of that 
multitude, begrimed by the night of watching, ■ and all 
directed gallows-ward, were a sight that once seen could 
never be forgotten. The bell of St. Sepulchre's Church, 
which tolled throughout the dismal ceremony, was one of 
its most depressing features. 
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The history of the Prison of Newgate would require many 
volumes. The first prison was founded, as all other similar 
City prisons were, in the tower connected with the City 
gate. Old Newgate was burned down in the Lord George 
Gordon Biots, in 1780, before the present prison, then in 
process of building by George Dance (the Architect of the 
Mansion House), was ready. The whole structure was com- 
pleted soon afterwards ; Tyburn-tree was abolished in 1783, 
and the first execution in front of Newgate took place, Decem- 
ber 9, 1783 ; the last in 1868, when public executions were 
prohibited. Old Newgate was the prison in which Titus 
Oates, Jack Sheppard, and others were confined, and 
Howard the philanthropist laboured. In the present 
edifice Mrs. Ery performed her kindly offices for the female 
prisoners. Adjoining Newgate (to which admission may 
be obtained under an order from the Lord Mayor or 
the Sherifife) is the Central Criminal Court, or Old Bailey 
Sessions House^ to which admission can also be obtained 
by means of a fee to the official in charge. Oppo- 
site the place of execution at Newgate was a house, 89, 
said to have been occupied by Jonathan Wild, the thief- 
taker. Hogarth's father kept a school at the comer of 
Ship Court, Old Bailey ; William Hone lived at No. 67. 
In Oreen Arbour Court, Old Bailey, near to where Break- 
Neck Steps mark the relics of Old London Wall, Oliver 
Goldsmith, at an early part of his career, lived in the 
deepest poverty, and wrote his * Enquiry into the Present 
State of Polite Literature.' Whilst here he was called 
upon by a visitor, who, as there was but one chair in the 
room, was invited to sit in it while Goldsmith removed to 
the window-seat. A gentle tap was heard at the door of 
the room, and a ragged child came in, dropped a curtsey, 
and said, " Mamma sends her compliments, and would you 
do her the favour to lend her a chamber-pot full of coals?" 

At the comer of Qiltspur Street (so called from the 
knights, who wore gilt spurs, riding that way to the jousts 
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in Smithfield) and Newgate Street stood GUtgpur Street 
Compter, a debtors' prison and bouse of correction, built by 
Dance, in 1791, and pulled down in 1855. A bundred 
yards or so from tbe Old Bailey, up Giltspur Street, is 
Pye Comer, witb a little figure and inscription testifying 
tbat tbe Great Fire of London, 1666, wbicb began in 
Pudding Lane, near London Bridge, stopped at tbis point 
(see p. 237). Just beyond Pye Comer is Cock Lane, tbe 
scene of tbe imposture, known as tbe Cock Lane Gho8t, 
wbicb in 1762 set all London, bigb and low, a-talking. 
Dr. Jobnson did not tbink it beneatb bis dignity to make 
inquiry into tbis deception, any more tban Faraday did in 
our own time into tbe mystery of spirit-rapping, and witb 
of course tbe same result, namely, — ^to convince every 
person of common sense tbat sucb communications are 
imaginary. Tbe Cock Lane Gbost story amounted to 
tbis, tbat a girl, twelve years old, tbe daughter of tbe 
clerk of St. Sepulcbre's Cburcb, living in Cock Lane, bad 
been communicated witb by tbe gbost of a lady, wbose 
busband bad poisoned ber, and sbe bad been informed by 
certain scratcbings — equivalent we may suppose to tbe 
spirit-rappings of a later time — tbat tbis gbost bad par- 
ticulars to communicate, wbicb would bring tbe charge 
home to tbe criminal. Tbe gbost promised to give tbe 
information in tbe vault of tbe cburcb of St Jobn, Clerken- 
well, wbere tbe murdered woman bad been buried. All 
London was on tbe gut vive to follow up tbe matter, and 
avenge tbe murder. Tbe Duke of York and Horace 
Walpole, amongst otber persons of quality, visited tbe 
bouse in Cock Lane; Dr. Jobnson and otber gentlemen 
solemnly took up tbe inquiry, went to tbe vault of St. 
Jobn on the night named by tbe supposed gbost, waited 
there, and adjured it solemnly to give tbe promised inform- 
ation. None was forthcoming. Tbe worthy Doctor pub- 
lisbed his statement. Tbe imposture came to an end. 
Parsons, tbe father of the girl, was condemned to tbe 
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pillory for having promoted it, but the mob were not 
convinced ; their faith in ghosts protected Parsons, they 
collected money for him, and they did not pelt him. 
Populus vfdt decipij et dedpiatttr, 

Smithfield lies immediately north of GKUspur Street, and 
to the back of Christ's Hospital. In ancient times Smith- 
field being just beyond the city walls was the scene of all 
public amusements, fairs, and recreations. It was the 
place for tournaments, for ordeal fights, for quintain 
matches, and other such tough encounters as to earn for it 
the name of 'Ruffian's Hall.' It had its green and its 
clump of elm-trees, which afterwards became the site of 
executions, and the place whereon William Fitzosbert and 
Mortimer, and Sir William Wallace were executed. In 
Smithfield, Walworth, mayor of London, slew Wat Tyler, 
at the head of the rebels, near the priory of St. Bar- 
tholomew. In Smithfield .were burnt the religious martyrs 
of the time of Queen Mary, in whose reign no less than 
277 so suffered for 'heresy'; and there stands in the 
centre of the space, which still remains of old Smithfield, 
a memorial of these martyrs, also a memorial church close 
by. It is pretty certainly ascertained that the Protestant 
martyrs were burnt just opposite the entrance to the gate 
of St. Bartholomew's priory, the prior of which was 
generally the chief ecclesiastical personage present. The 
stake was fixed so that the martjrr's face was turned , 
towards the east, and to the priory gate. Human bones 
charred, and stones blackened by fire, were dug up at this 
spot during some excavations in March 1849. In the time 
of the Great Fire of London, the houseless people built 
themselves huts in Smithfield. Here Bartlemy Fair was 
held, from the reign of Henry I. to 1853, when it was 
finally abolished. The sights included shows of wild 
beasts, dwarfs, and monstrosities ; operas, tight-rope, and 
saraband dancing ; morrice-dancing by dogs, the hare 
beating the tabor, a tiger pulling feathers from live fowls, 
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Punchinello, &o. An ox roasted whole, and roast-pig, were 
the chief attractions of the great fair, which at one time 
used to last for a fortnight, but was afterwards restricted 
to three days. The name of Bartlemy was a corruption of 
St, Bartholomew, whose priory certainly enjoyed in early 
times some privileges connected therewith. There are 
two churches dedicated to this saint in Smithfield— one 
being known as St. Barthohmew-the'Less, and standing 
within the precinct of the present St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, is a very small building; the other, St. Bar- 
thohmeuythe-Chreaif is part of the ancient priory of St. 
Bartholomew, founded 1102, by Eahere, the king's minstrel 
(companion of Hereward, the last of the Saxons, who 
fought against William the Conqueror), who became the 
first prior, and to whom a monument still remains. This 
edifice is considered to be the oldest and one of the most 
remarkable of the churches of London. Its gate is Early 
English, and the church of Norman Gothic with Perpen- 
dicular additions. Amongst the remaining monuments 
may be named one to Sir W. Mildmay, founder of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. The name of William 
Hogarth appears upon the parish register. Bartholomew 
Close indicates the extent of this most ancient priory. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital originally formed a portion 
of Bartholomew's Priory, but, after the dissolution of 
monasteries, under Henry VIII., It was refounded in 1546 
by the king, at the instance of Sir Bichard Gresham, then 
Lord Mayor, father of Six Thomas — the city agreeing to 
contribute 500 marks annually for its support; a sum 
equivalent to that derived from its royal endowment. 
The Hospital was spared by the Qreat Fire. It was 
rebuilt by Gibbs in 1730. A statue of Henry VIII. is 
still preserved over the entrance. St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital has always ranked amongst the first of our 
schools of medicine and surgery. Harvey, who discovered 
the circulation of the blood, was for thirty-four years 
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physician to this Hospital. Abemethy was one of its 
famous lecturers, and reared many worthy disciples ; but 
none more famous than Bichard Owen, pronounced by 
Cuyier "the greatest anatomist of his age." Here are 
676 beds, of which about 400 are for surgical cases ; also 
100 nurses, and 27 different wards. About 6000 in- 
patients and 100,000 out-patients are treated annually. 
The income is about £45,000 per annum. There is a Ccn- 
valesceni Home at Highgate for the reception of conyales- 
cents &om this Institution. 

SmTHFiELD Mabket is now no loiter used for the sale of 
cattle in the open pens, which once covered the whole of the 
space known as Smithfield. It is a large red-brick building 
in the renaissance style, erected for the City of London by- 
Mr. Horace Jones, and opened in 1868, extending over three 
and a half acres of ground, roofed in with glass, and includ- 
ing a market for poultry as weU as meat. Below it are 
cellars planned for the storage of such provisions, and a 
railway depot adjoins it. The Fruit and Vegetable Market 
House now being added will supersede Farriugdon Market. 
The great Metropolitan Cattle Markei is held at Copen- 
hagen Fields, between Camden Town and Islington, opened 
in June 1855, covering thirty acres (half enclosed), in which 
four millions of cattle, sheep, and pigs are sold annually. 
Near by are eight slaughter-houses. Tolls are levied 
by the City of London upon the animals sold in this 
market. 

Long Lane, Smithfield, leading into Aldersgate Street, 
has been long known for its shops for new and second-hand 
clothing and for the numerous small courts and alleys 
which lie between it and the Barbican, Upon the north 
side of Smithfield Market is the new street called Charter^ 
house Street, out of which runs, in a northerly direction, 
St. John Street, continued on to St, John Street Boad, a 
direct way to the Angel Inn, Islington. If we proceed a 
short distance up St. John Street we shall see the place 
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where the onoe-noted Sessions House (called after its 
founder, HicMs Hall) formerly stood, and where Lord 
William Russell was condemned to death ; and, if we bear 
a little to the left from that point, we shall come upon one 
of the most interesting relics of ancient London, namely, 
St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell — all that remains of the great 
monastery of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, founded 
in 1100. Wat Tyler's rebels destroyed, in 1382, the whole 
oommandery, and beheaded the grand prior, in what is now 
called St. Johns's Square. Doowra, grand-prior from 1602 
to 1520, commenced to rebuild the monastery and completed 
the gateway, now standing, about 1 504. The monastery was 
suppressed in 1540, and the building which then stood here 
was given over to secular purposes, but chiefly " for the 
kiii^'s stores." In Edward VI/s reign the Lord Protector 
Somerset undermined and blew up the edifice and removed 
a large portion of the materials wherewith to construct 
Somerset House. The Gate remained untouched. In 1731 
it had become the printing-office of Edward Cave, and in 
that year he published in it the first number of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine. Here Dr. Johnson was engaged in th^ edito- 
rial work of that periodical — " shut up in a room which 
he would suffer none to approach save the printer or the 
printer's boy for matter, which, as fast as he composed, he 
tumbled out at the door." Here he ate his food behind the 
screen, his dress being too shabby for him to show himself. 
In the great room over the arohway, Garrick made his first 
essay as an actor in London — ^the journeymen printers read 
the subordinate parts, and Garrick represented the chief 
personage in Fielding's farce of ' The Mock Doctor ' — Dr. 
Johnson and Cave being nearly the entire audience. Ex- 
ternally the Gateway is decorated on the north front with 
the arms of the priory and of Docwra, and on the south the 
aoDS of France and England. In the low doorway of the 
west tower was the entrance to Cave's printing-office^ In 
the east tower is now a tavern-bar, from which Elizabethan 
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stairs are carried to the rooms oyer the gBkt&w&y, Among 
the relics treasnred in these premises is an old-fashioned 
chair said to have been used by Dr. Johnson. The visitor 
will be much interested in this ancient place : — 

**Here Johnson and Si John's brave knights, 

Our wandering glances share: — 
The badge won in Jerusalem, 

The Doctor's elbow-chair. 
Sach are the shxeds which History 

Alone has oared to save; 
St. John leaves but his Gateway, 

Johnson, the seat of Cave.'* 

Clerkenwell Green is upon the north-west of St. John's 
Square, and is to be reached through Jerusalem Passage. 
It is noted as having been a great political rendezvous 
for many years, and the Vestry have failed to enclose 
it. At one end stands the Sessions House for Middlesex, 
removed here from Hicks's Hall, and near it is the Glerken- 
well House of Correction, under the wall of which a barrel 
of gunpowder was exploded by some Fenian conspirators, 
December 1867, with a view to the escape of two pri- 
soners, Burke and Casey. Forty innocent persons were 
injured and one killed by the explosion. The prisoners 
could not escape, and were afterwards punished with 
penal servitude. Barrett, who fired the powder-barrel, 
was hanged ; he was the last malefactor who was publicly 
executed at Newgate. The parish Church of St James, 
Clerkenwell, overlooks Clerkenwell Green. The name 
of ClerhenweU, derived from Clerk's Well in Ray Street, 
applies to a large district, which of late years has 
been chiefly noted for its numerous watchmaking and 
jewelry industries. The Marquis of Northampton being 
the owner of the land of this quarter, many of the streets 
have been named after his family — Compton, Perceval, 
Spencer, ifeo. At the Bed Bull Theatre, in Woodbridge 
Street, women are said to have first appeared on a London 
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stage. Clbbkenwell Close is noted for Newcastle Rouse, 
wherein the eccentric Duchess of Albemarle lived in state, 
and vowed she would never re-marry except to a sovereign 
prince. Lord Montague won the lady by courting her as 
Emperor of China, and used her as a barbarian. We will 
now (passing by the side of Farringdon station, one of the 
-depots of the London, Chatham, and Dover line) return to 
the main thoroughfare frdm which we branched off at the 
comer of Giltspxir Street, and will proceed eastwards. 

On the north side of Newgate Street we shall pass in 
front of Ghrist's Hospital^ which recedes from the main 
thorough&re, fenced in by tall iron gates and palings ; and 
in the courtyard we shall probably see many a Blue-coat 
boy taking his diversion. This magnificent charity dates 
from the time of Edward VI. ; the costume, still worn by 
the scholars, is the same as was generally adopted when the 
School was founded, and gives the name ^^Blue-coat School " 
to the Institution. Christ's Hospital occupies the site of 
the old convent of Grey Friars, and it was originally in- 
tended for the reception of young and helpless children. 
The cloisters and buttery are the only remains of the 
ancient priory. Charles II. founded the Mathematical 
School and endowed it ; and many benefactions succeeded 
those of the king. Christ's Hospital is maintained by these 
bounties, administered by the Corporation of London, and 
its revenues are about £55,000 per annum. With this sum 
about 1100 boys are supported and educated, of whom 
about 200 are usually being reared at the Preparatory School 
at Hertford. Admission for scholars (age eight to eleven) 
to this School is obtained on presentation of the governors of 
the School. A list of those governors who have presenta- 
tions during the year is published annually at the office of 
the School in March, price one shilling, and a general list 
of all the governors (who present once in three years), also 
their years of presentation can be had for half-a-crown. 
Boys remain in the School until they are fifteen, or, if they 
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become King's Scholars or Grecians, for some time longer, 
in order to qualify for the Universities. The public are 
admitted to the Lenten Suppers on every Thursday in 
Lent in the great Hall, by tickets issued by the gover- 
nors. The tables are laid with bowls, bread-baskets, 
platters, &c. The official company then enter ; the Lord 
Mayor takes the state chair at the end of the hall, a hymn 
is sung, accompanied by the organ in the gallery; a 
Grecian in the pulpit reads the evening service. After 
prayers the boys begin their meal, whilst the visitors walk 
up and down the alleys formed between the tables. When 
the meal is done the visitors return to their seats, the boys 
take up the baskets, bowls, bread-platters, and candle- 
sticks, fold up the table-cloths, and then pass in regular 
procession before the Lord Mayor, bowing every two of 
them to his lordship, and then retiring in due order with 
their matrons until the whole eight hundred boys have 
performed this singular ceremony. There are several 
portraits of interest preserved in this Hospital, including 
those of the founder, Edward VL, of Charles II., James II., 
Queen Victoria, and the Prince Consort. The Edifice was 
almost entirely rebuilt in 1825-29, by J. Shaw. It is 
extremely probable that this great School, like that of the 
Charterhouse, will, before long, be removed to the country. 
Among the chief of the celebrated persons educated here 
may be mentioned the poet Samuel T. Coleridge, Charles 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, in the present century ; and, in former 
times, Camden, Stillingfleet, and Samuel Bichardson, the 
novelist. 

In Christ Ohurchj adjoining the Hospital, are preached 
the Spital Sermons ; and here was buried Samuel Baxter, 
the author of the * Saints' Everlasting Best.' Warwick 
Lane was named after Warwick, the great king-maker, 
whose house was in this locality, and of whom a bas-relief 
is still to be seen. Here was the Old College of Phy- 
sicianSy built by Sir Christopher Wren, after the Fire of 
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London, and pulled down in 1866, see p. 10. The old 
Bell Inn and the Oxford Arms, two noted hostels, were 
in this lane. In the Bell Inn died Archbishop Leighton, 
1684, who is reported by Bishop Burnet to have often said, 
" that if he were to choose a place to die in, it should be 
an inn ; it looked so like a pilgrim s going home, to whom 
this world was all a pilgrimage." 

Upon the north side of Newgate Street we find King 
Edward Street (named after the founder of the neighbour- 
ing Blue-coat School), but formerly known as Butcher 
Hall Lane, and noted for its numerous butchers' shops. 
Like its neighbour. Butcher Hall Lane, Newgate Market is 
now a thing of the past; the carcases and the carcase- 
butchers have taken their departure hence to Smithfield 
Market, hard by, and Newgate Market, having been meta- 
morphosed into comparative cleanliness, quiet, and decency, 
has taken the title of Paternoster Square. 

Little Bbitaik (named from the mansion of the Dake of 
Bretagne, temp. Edward II.), no longer known for its book- 
shops, but abandoned to city warehousemen, lies out of 
King Edward Street, from which there is a short cut into 
Smithfield. In Bull-head Court was a bas-relief of William 
Evans, a giant of 7 feet 6 inches, and Sir Geoffrey Hudson, 
King Charles's dwarf, of 3 feet 9 inches. Opposite is 
Queen^s Head Passa^ey in which is a noted literary ren- 
dezvouSy Dolly's Chop-house, wherein, over a pint of wine 
and a chop or steak, has been ratified many a publisher's 
bargain with his author. We next pass Bath Street, the 
name of which still preserves the memory of the Turk- 
ish baths first introduced into London in the time of 
Charles II., and called Bagnios ; — this thoroughfare was 
then called Pincock or Pentecost Lane, another of the 
religious names belonging to the locality. 

At the north-east corner of Newgate Street is the new 
Government Telegraph Offices, connected with the General 
Post office at St. Martin*s-le-Grand (see p. 210); at the 
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sonth-eaBtem end of Newgate Street, axA at the point 
where a colossal Statue of Sir Bohert Peel Daces Gheapside, 
is a narrow opening to one of the best-known, but small- 
est streets in London, namely. Paternoster Bow — ^long 
famous throughout the civilised world as the centre and 
fountain of English Literature. The names over the shops 
are all '* familiar in our mouths as household words." Here 
are Bagster, and the Religious Tract Society, Blackwood, 
and Longmans, and Nelson, and Chambers, and Kent, and 
fifty more, and, when we get to Stationers' Hall Court, at 
the western end, we find the busily thronged warehouse of 
Simpkin and Marshall, supplying its clamorous customeis 
under, as it were, the approving eye of Stationers' Hall 
itself (see p. 86), over the way. 

•The Chapter Coffee-house, at the comer of Chapter House 
Court, Paternoster Bow, was long a famous resort for 
literary men, booksellers, publishers, &c., Oliver Goldsmith 
being of the company. No wonder that to such a place 
should come country parsons and others who visited 
London, for here they could listen to the latest news 
about books and newspapers, and could learn something of 
public opinion to carry home with them. The chiefs of 
the neighbouring publishing trade held their business 
meetings regularly in the long low dark room of the 
Chapter Cofiee-house, and in the coffee-room met many of 
the popular oritics of a hundred years ago. Chatterton 
boasted in his letters to Bristol, ''I am quite familiar at 
the Chapter Coffee-house, and know the geniuses there." 
The house is now no longer a coffee-house but a tavern. 
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ST. MAETIN'S-LE-GRAND, CHEAPSIDE, CORN- 
HILL, ALDGATE, WHITECHAPEL, &c. 

ST. MARTIN'S-LE-GRAND was anciently a CoUegiate 
Churcli and Sanctuary within the walls of London, 
claiming to be a liberty of itself. • Henry VII. having added 
his magnificent chapel to Westminster Abbey, bestowed the 
advowsons of this church upon the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster, by way of providing for its support. Like all other 
sanctuaries, St. Martin's attracted the vicious and dis* 
solute part of the population, and obtained through them 
an evil name. It was even reckoned one of the chances of 
escape by a criminal on his way to punishment, that he 
might be able to dash off from the constables in charge 
of him, and get into St. Martin's liberty, where they 
could not lay hold of him. The privilege of sanctuary at 
length became such a nuisance that it was abolished by 
James I. 

The present Oenerdl Post Office stands upon the site of the 
old church of St. Martin's. It was built by Sir R. Smirke, 
1825-9. Here, and in the adjoining buildings but re- 
cently erected, is conducted under the Postmaster-General 
not merely the business of the Letter, Newspaper, and Book 
posts — all largely increased of late years — ^but that of the 
Money Order, Savings Bank, and Postal Telegraph systems. 
The reduction of the Postage to a uniform rate of a penny 
was made in 1840, after a long and persevering struggle 
oy Sir Rowland Hill, in opposition to the Post Office 
authorities. Upon the Postal service, carried on at a 
cost of two millions per annum, a considerable profit 
accrues to the State. The hours at which letters^ are 
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posted and received in the different parts of London 
and its suburbs may be seen on eaoh pillar letter-box 
(colonred red), now very numerons in every district. 
Letters addressed Post-office, London, are to be inquired 
for at St, Martin's-le-6rand, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. A 
foreigner so applying must produce his passport, or send 
a letter with it, and a written order. Letters which lie 
unclaimed two months are sent to the Dead Letter Office^ 
whither also unclaimed letters from country post-offices 
are sent after one months The General Telegraph Office 
is (^poeite the General Post Office, at the comer of New- 
gate Street. When the Government bought, for seven 
millions in 1870, the electric telegraphs throughout the 
kingdom, it had to arrange for connecting them with 
the General Post Office, and these offices were built by 
J. Williams, and finally opened in 1873. The Central 
Monep Order Offices^ by means of which money may 
now be transmitted to the colonies and to France, are 
in the same building. See also Postage and Telegrams, 
p. 299. 

Opposite to the west front of the General Post Office is 
the Queen's Hotel, once named the Bull and Mouth, and as 
such known far and wide at one time from being the 
starting-point for mail coaches. A device of the Bull and 
Mouth is still to be seen in front of this hotel, with the 
legend : — 

**■ Milo the Grotonian an ox killed with his fist, 
And eat him np at one meal, ye gods what a twist." 

The name of Bull and Mouth has generally been derived 
from Boulogne Mouth, or the entrance to Boulogne Har- 
bour. The old inn gave its name to Bull and Mouth Street 
close by. 

In Foster Lane^ at the back of the Post Office, is the 
Hall of the Goldsmiths* Company^ built by P. Hardwick, 
B.A., in 1835, a handsome edifice containing portraits of 
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Her Majesty and several of the royal family, also of Sir 
Hngli Myddelton, by Jansen, &c. The Goldsmiths' Com- 
pany have the privilege of assaying and stamping with 
their Hall-mark £^11 articles of gold, so as to indicate the 
proportion of gold and' alloy in each, according to Gold- 
smiths' Hall standard. The Church of St Vedasty in 
Foster Lane, was rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren. Over 
the wcfet door of this church may be seen a curious 
old allegorical bas-relief representing * Beligion and 
Charity.' 

Beyond St. Martin*s-le-Grand, a little west of Aldersgate 
Street, is Charterhouse Square, upon the north side of 
which is the Chabterhouse, a Collegiate Asylum for the 
maintenance of 80 aged gentlemen ; a School (removed to 
Godalming in 1872) for the yoxmg, and a Chapel, the 
whole occupying more than 13 acres of land, and founded 
upon the site of a monastery of Carthusians (an order 
instituted at Chartreux,. in France) by Thomas Sutton, in 
1611. The monastery was one of those dissolved by 
Henry VIII., who hung its last prior at Tyburn, for deny- 
ing his supremacy, and set his head on London Bridge, 
and one of his limbs over his own monastery gate. 
Sutton, who was bom of humble parentage, at Knayth, in 
Lincolnshire, 1532, amassed great wealth as head of the 
commissariat of the army in the North (which put down 
the Bebellion in 1573), and subsequently as chief victualler 
for the navy and commissioner of prizes. Being childless, 
he determined upon founding this 'hospital, and obtained 
a patent from King James I., for the purpose, but died 
1611, before the completion of his work, which Stowe 
pronounced to be " the greatest gift in England, either in 
Protestant or Catholic times, ever bestowed by any indi- 
vidual." The buildings as they now stand, although con- 
siderably changed since Sutton's time, are highly inter- 
esting, partictdarly the Hospital Chapel — wherein lie buried 
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Thomas Sutton and many recipients of his bounty, who 

have been more or less famous ; the Master's Lodge, where 

there is a gallery of portraits; and the Old Caurt-Troomy 

where, on December 12, the anniversary of the founder s 

death, used to be sung the old Carthusian song, with the 

chorus : — 

''Then blessed be the memory 
Of good old Thomas Sutton, 
"Who gave us lodging, learning, 
As well as beef and mutton." 

The scholars of the Charterhouse School have, as we have 
said, been removed to Godalming, but the School-house 
and buildings have nevertheless been rebuilt, and are now 
tenanted by the School of Merchant Taylors* Company. 
The eighty old brethren of the Charterhouse have, how- 
ever, not been dispersed ; they still " live together in col- 
legiate style, provided with handsome apartments and all 
necessaries except apparel, in lieu of which they receive 
£14 a year and a gown each." Thackeray, who was a 
Carthusian scholar himself, has given in his picture of 
noble old Colonel Newcome, the beau ideal of a Brother of 
the Charterhouse. Never was written anything more 
pathetic than the Coloners death in Grey Friars, as 
Thackeray called the Charterhouse : " At the usual even- 
ing hour the chapel bell began to toll, and Thomas New- 
come's hands outside the bed feebly beat a time. And just 
as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over 
his fiEtce, and he lifted up his head a little, and quickly 
said ' Adsmn,^ and fell back. It was the word he had used 
at school when names were called ; and lo ! he whose 
heart was as that of a little child had answered to his 
name, and stood in the presence of the Master." Besides 
the eighty old Brothers, the Charterhouse provides for 
sixty scholarships on the foundation of the School at 
Grodalmiug, open by competitive examination to boys 
entering between twelve and sixteen. If the foundationer 
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passes a satisfactory examination at the age of eighteen 
he is entitled to an Exhibition of £80 per annum for four 
years at Oxford or Cambridge. The Poor Brothers are 
admitted to the Charterhouse upon the presentation of a 
Governor — a list of governors may be had from the Eegis- 
trar on the premises in Charterhouse Square. The income 
of the charity is £29,000 per annum. Admission is granted 
to visitors to the Great Hall any day but Sunday, except 
during the Poor Brothers' dinner-rhour, which is from 
3 to 4 o'clock. On Sunday, visitors may attend service in 
the Chapel at 11 and at 4 o'clock. Among the eminent 
men educated at Charterhouse School, may be named 
Addison, Blackstone, Steele, Ellenborough, Liverpool, 
Grote, Thirl wall, John Wesley, and Thackeray. 

Aldersgate Street leads into Ghswell (God's Well) Boad, 
and from the latter runs Old Street, " the oldest way in or 
about London, and probably older than London itself, 
forming the road from the eastern to the western counties." 
John Milton went to live in Jevjin Street, off Aldersgate 
Street, 1661, and here he married his third wife. He was 
buried in St Oiles^s^ QripplegcUe, close by. It is said 
that ' Paradise Lost * obtained no notice from the public 
until the Earl of Dorset (himself a poet) accidentally hap- 
pened to take np the book at the publisher's shop. Lord 
Dorset carried the book home, and afterwards showed it to 
Dryden, who forthwith pronounced upon its author, " This 
man cuts ue all out and the ancients too." St, Giles's, 
Crijpplegaie, is perhaps the siost famous of the old London 
churches. In it Oliver Cresawell was married to Elizabeth 
Bourchieir, August 20, 1620» Many an antiquarian pilgrim 
visits St. Giles's to see tlie bust of Speed, the historian,, 
and the tomb of Foxe, the author of the * Book of Martyrs.*^ 
Sion College in London Wall is an ancient institution for 
aged persons, and provides a handsome library for the 
city, of which all London clergymen are fellows ex-officio^ 
Near Fore Street is Milton Street (not named from the poet> 
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but from the man who rebuilt it), formerly Chrvh Street, the 
abode of poor authors, in regard to which Pope wrote that, 

*' Mighty Dulness crowned, 
Shall take through Grub Street her triumphant round." 

TJie old Fortune Theatre (1600), built by Henslowe and 
AUayne, stood between Golden Lane and Whitecross Street, 
lately noted for its Debtors' Prison. 

Cheapside, upon its north side was not formerly built 
upon, and the land beyond it was the scene of festivities, 
tournaments, jousts — notably in Edward III/s reign. 
Cheapside Grass^ which stood at the end of Wood Street^ 
was the next finest to Charing Cross of all the nine 
Crosses erected to the memory of Queen Eleanor. It was 
demolished, to the sound of trumpet, by order of the 
Puritan Parliament, in 1643. The Standard, in Cheapside, 
opposite Honey Lane, was the place of execution for 
criminals. From the Standard, in 1439, Eleanor Cobham, 
wife of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, walked barefoot 
to St. Paul's, with a white sheet over her and a taper in 
her hand, to do penance for the crime of witchcraft. The 
Conduit which brought fresh water from Tyboume to 
Cheapside terminated in a leaden cistern cased with stone ; 
it was burned down in the Great Fire and never rebuilt. 
Cheapside has been more than once remarkable for the 
riots and tumultuous assemblages therein raised. Here 
Wat Tyler's mob beheaded many people, and- Jack Cade 
shed the blood of Lord Saye and Sele ; here began a great 
riot of apprentices, temp, Henry VI. and Henry VIII. 
Cheapside has also long been famous for its shops and 
merchandise — its most popular ** linen-draper bold " being, 
perhaps, that "train-band Captain, "John Gilpin, who 
ineffectually endeavoured to combine business with plea- 
sure, and whose wife drove off with her relatives to keep 
the wedding day at Edmonton, '^ all in a chaise and pair," 
while " the stones did rattle underneath as if Cheapside 
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were mad." Upon the right hand of a pedestrian walking 
eastwards is Old Change, so called, says Stowe, " of the 
King's Exchange there kept." Gutter Lane is said to 
be derived from Guthrum, an ancient Dane; the Hall 
of the Saddlers* Company presents itself prominently 
at 141 Cheapside. Friday Street traces its name to a 
Friday market of fishmongers held here ; the name be- 
longed to it, as it seems, before Chaucer's time In Wood 
Street, which connects Cheapside with London Wall, stood 
a prison called Wood Street Compter, burnt down in 
the Great Fire. The HaherdasTters* Company's Hall is to 
the west of Wood Street. At the comer of Wood Street 
is the tree referred to by Wordsworth in his verses on 
Poor Susan, who, far away from her native home, has 
been, by the song of the thrush in this tree, reminded 
suddenly of the country : — 

*''Tls a note of enchantment; what ails her? she sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees; 
Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside." 

In Wood Street is St Albania Church, rebuilt by Wren 
1 684-5, upon the site, it is said, of a chapel of King Offa. 
An hour-glass, such as were once common in churches to 
remind the preachers of the flight of time, is here to be 
seen fitted in brass to the pillar over the pulpit. Milk 
Street is famous as the birthplace of Sir Thomas More, *' the 
brightest star," says Fuller, " that ever shone in that Via 
lactea," The City of London School in this street is but of 
recent foundation (1834). The boys are all day scholars, 
each nominated by a member of the Corporation of London, 
and paying £9 per annum. In Monkwell Street is Barber- 
Surgeons* Hall, famous for its Theatre of Anatomy, built 
by Inigo Jones ; and for Holbein's picture of Henry VII 1. 
conferring the Company's Charter. 

Bread Street was the birthplace of John Milton, whosf> 
father was a scrivener in this street. The poet was bap- 
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tized at the Chureh ofAWhaUmos, which was demolished in 

1877. At the side of this church, in Watling Street, was 

a tablet containing Drjden's lines, and a memorial as 

follows : — 

** Three poets in three distant ages bom, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ; 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 
The next in majesty — in both the last. 
The force of nature could no further go, 
To make a third she joined the former two. 

^ John Miltoa was bom in Bread Street, on Friday, the 9th day of 
December, 1608, and Was baptized in the Parish Church of Allhallows, 
Bread Street, on Tuesday, the 28th day of December, 1608.*' 

The Mermaid Tavern^ famous for the club to which Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Sir Walter Ealeigh, Beaumont, and 
other great men belonged, stood south of" Cheapside, be- 
tween Friday Street and Bread Street. Beaumont reminds 
Ben Jonson of these re-unions, in words which stir the 
pulses of readers in this generation, at thought of the 
conversation which passed between such men. How 
much the world must have lost from the want of a BosweU 
at the Mermaid meetings : — 

"What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame. 
As if that every one, from whence they came, 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
Atid had resolved to Uve a fool the rest 
Of his duU life." 

In Cheapside, upon the south side of the way, stands 
'Bow Churchy or St. Mary-le-Bow, otherwise St. Mary de 
Arcubus, from being built on stone arches, wherefrom 
was named The Court of Arches^ formerly held here. Bow 
Church is memorable for ever for those bells which stirred 
Dick Whittington*s poetic fancy so that he could realise 
their voices as calling upon him to 

" Turn again, Wluttington, Lord Mayor of London* 
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Whittingtoin did turn and return — lie was so good at 
turning he should have been Master of the Turners' as well 
as of the Meroers' Company ; cuad his oat afterwards turned 
80 well out of the bag that it enabled himself to turn Lord 
Mayor no less than four times to the music of Bow Bells — 
no doiibt adopting the principle of the old maxim, that 
one good turn deserves another. In Hogarth's last en- 
graving of the set of * Industry and Idleness/ we see the 
summit of civio ambition fully attained — Industry, in the 
person of the new Lord Mayor, enters Cheapside in grand 
procession, the streets lined with balconies filled with 
spectators, even Eoyalty (in Hogarth's picture represented 
by Prince Frederick, father of George III.) not disdaining 
to take part in the display. Bow Church was built 
by Sir Christopher Wren, after the Great Fire, upon 
the site of earlier edifices; its bells, originally eight, 
were increased to ten in 1762. In 1472 two tenements 
in Hosier (now Bow) Lane were bequeathed "to the 
maintenance of Bow Bell " — to be bom within the sound 
of which was to be a veritable Cockney. Bow Bell 
would, we are told, be occasionally rather late in his per- 
formance, much to the annoyance of certain 'prentices, who 
wished to shut up shop as early as possible. Those young 
men are said to have vented their indignation in the 
threatening rhyme : — 

" Gierke of the Bow bell with the yellow lockee. 
For Ihy late ringing thy head shall have knocks." • 

To which the Clerk amiably replied, also in rhyme : — 



Children of Chepe hold you all still, 

You shall have Bow hell rung at your will.* 



Bow Church is one of Wren's finest works. The spire was 
repaired and in part rebuilt by Gwilt in 1820, but was not 
lowered, as is generally believed. Its height is 225 feet, 
and the dragon 10 feet long. Over the large Palladian 
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doorway in Cheapside is a balcony for sight-seers, in lieu of 
the old Sildam built for the same purpose. The Bishops 
elect of the Province of Canterbury attend at this Cliurch 
before their consecration to take the oaths of supremacy, <&c. 
Down King Street, we pass to the Guildhall, which 
immediately faces us, and which dates from 1411. The 
crypt and the old walls alone remain of the ancient struc- 
ture, which was much injured in the Great Fire. The 
present front was erected in 1866-8, when the fine Gothic 
roof was built. The Guildhall interior is 153 feet long, 
50 feet broad, and 55 feet high, and the city giants Gog 
and Magog,* carved in 1708, are still to be seen here, as 
well as many statues, monuments, busts, and portraits of 
more modem personages, as Lord Chatham, William Pitt, 
Lord Nelson, Duke of Wellington, George III., Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, &G, At each end of the Hall is a Gothic 
window occupying the entire width, the arches resting on 
columns and retaining perfect their rich tracery. In the 
Guildhall — ^which will contain between 6000 and 7000 
— have been held Ihe Lord Mayors' Annual Banquets since 
1501; of late inva,riably attended by the Cabinet Ministers. 
The Guildhall hcbs been the scene of many historical events. 
Here, in 1483, Eichard III., through Buckingham, strove 
to persuade the citizens to accept his usurpation; here 
Anne Askew (subsequently burnt at Smithfield) was tried 

* These figures take the plaoe of much older ones made of wicker- 
work, which used to be carried about the streets in City pageants, " to 
make the people wonder," and were then retun;ied to their places in 
Guildhall. "The young one is supposed to represent Corinew, a 
famous chieftain of the earliest traditional period, who ruled in 
Cornwall — the hugest giants in rooks and cayes were said to lurk 
there." The older giant represents Gogmctgog, in height 12 cubits, 
who broke three of Corineus's ribs in a wrestle, whereupon Gorineas 
enraged, " heaving up by main force« bore the giant to the next high 
rock, threw him headlong into the sea, but he left his name on the 
cliff, called ever since Langoemagog, wihich is to say, the giant's leap." 
See Milton*8 History. 
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and condemned by Bishop Bonner for heresy; here the 
Earl of Surrey was tried and convicted of high treason, as 
were also, soon after. Lady Jane Grey and her husband. 
Here Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was tried and acquitted 
for his share of Sir Thomas Wyat's rebellion against Queen 
Mary ; here the Jesuit Garnet was tried and convicted for 
participation in the Gunpowder Plot; here Charles I. at- 
tended a Common Council to ask assistance in apprehend- 
ing Hampden and others, who had taken shelter from the 
Crown in the city to avoid arrest ; here, after the Abdica- 
tion of James IL, the Lords of Parliament assembled, under 
the presidency of Sancroft, and declared for the Prince of 
Orange. The Quildhall Library and Beading Boom, con- 
taining over 50,000 books, and many MSS., coins, medals, 
&c.,is open daily, free to all comers, from ten. to five. This 
very handsome and useful edifice was built in 1871-2, 
behind the Guildhall. The Courts .of Law at Guildhall 
are not worthy of mention ; they will soon be removed, it 
is hoped, to the new Palace of Justice in the Strand. 
Opposite the Oheapside end of King Street is Qiteen Street, 
leading to Southwark Bridge. Mercers^ Sail and Chapely 
belonging to the Mercers' Company, the oldest of the city 
guilds, is at 87 Cheapside, but the ^itrance to it is in 
Ironmonger Lane. Thomas k Becket was born in a house 
then standing on the site of Mercers' Hall. Old Jewry 
was named from the Jews dwelling there. They were first 
introduced by William Buf us, in whose reign, it is said, the 
parishes of St. Martin, St. Edward, and St. Aldgate were 
denominated the New and Old Jewry. 

The Poultey. — The east end of Oheapside. was so named 
from the poulterers' stalls of the Btocks-market. The 
Poultry Convpter was at one time a prison of some note. Tom 
Hood was bom in the Poultry (1798) ; his father was one 
of the firm of Vernor and Hood, publishers of Bloomfield's 
Poems, <&c., at No. 31. Bobert Bloomfield, son of a tailor 
at Honington, in Suffolk, was himself a shoemaker, and 
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worked in a garret in Great Bell Alley, Coleman Street. 
He composed his ' Farmer's Boy ' while at work, and when 
he obtained time and writing materials, *' had nothing to 
do," as he said, '* but to write it down." " There was a 
dash of ink in my blood," wrote Tom Hood. " My father 
wrote two novels, and my brother was decidedly of a 
literary turn." In the Poultry were many old taverns of 
some note. The HaU of the Armourers^ Company is in C/de" 
man Street Chocers* Hall, next 35 in the Poultry, belongs 
to the Orocers* Company (originally Pepperers' afterwards 
united to the Apothecaries' Company), which is second on 
the list of the twelve great companies incorporated by 
Edward III. Grocers' Hall was used from 1694 to 1734 
for the business of the Bank of England. At the end of 
the Poultry is the new street called Queen Victoria Street, 
leading from the Mansion House to Blackfriars Bridge. 

BucKLERSBtJRT, a short street, south of the Poultry, 
running into Walbrook, used to be noted for grocers and 
apothecaries' shops — referred to by Falstaff, who speaks of 
''many of those lisping hawthorn buds, that come like 
women in men's apparel, and smell like Bucklersbury in 
simple-time." 

The Mansion House, the residence of the Lord Mayor 
during his year of office, was built 1739-r41, by Dance, the 
then city surveyor, at a cost of over £70,000. The prin- 
cipal part of the building is the Egyptian Hall (named so 
after the Egyptian Hall described by Vitruvius with which 
it is said exactly to correspond), decorated with numerous 
statues by modem artists. The City Police Court is held 
in one of the rooms of the Mansion House, and here the 
Lord Mayor, or one of the Aldermen, sits daily. The Lord 
Mayor^g Show, as it is called, is a procession which takes 
place every 9th of November (Lord Mayor's Day), when 
the new Lord Mayor succeeds to the dignity, and goes, 
attended by the Aldermen, Sheriflfe and Common Council- 
men, with bands of music and with banners flying of all 
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the city guilds, to the Exchequer Court at Westminster to 
be sworn in. 'The official income of the Lord Mayor is 
£8000 — considerably less than the sum which each Loid 
Mayor has to spend in order to maintain the credit of 
the Mansion House for hospitality. 

SU Stephen* B^ WaJbrook, at the back of the Mansion 
House, is considered to be one of the best works of Sir 
Christopher Wren, who rebuilt the edifice after the Great 
Fire. The interior has been specially admired for its well- 
proportioned cupola and roof, with a circle of light arches 
springing from column to column. "As you enter the 
dark vestibule a halo of dazzling light flashes upon the eye 
through the central aperture of the cupola.*' There is a 
fine painting here by West, of the Martyrdom of St. 
Stephen. Here lay buried, it is said, beneath the Church, 
when the repairs of 1860 took place, as many as 4000 
coffins. John Lilbume and Sir John Yanbrugh haye 
memorials here, where they were buried. Amongst the 
incumbents of St. Stephen's, were Pendleton, the celebrated 
Vicar of Bray, who stuck to his Vicarage through all the 
changes of the Eevolution era, fitting himself to each 
fashion of theology as it arose, and who only gave up the 
Vicarage of Bray when he had been promoted to the Eectory 
of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 

Nearly opposite the Mansion House is the Bank of 
England, which occupies about three acres of ground, 
bounded by Prince's Street on the west, Bartholomew 
Lane on the east, Lothbury on the north, and Threadneedle 
Street (belonging to Merchant Tailors' Company), on the 
south, and was founded by Paterson in 1691 and incor- 
porated by William III. 1694. The general architecture, 
chiefly by Sir John Soane, is Corinthian — "from the 
Temple of the Sybil at Tivoli," of which the south-west 
angle is a fooHsimile. The entrance to the Bullion-yard is 
a copy of Constantino's Arch at Borne, and is decorated 
ivith allegorical flgures of the Thames and the Qanges, by 
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T. Banks, B. A. The BnUianr-Officej on the east side of the 
Bank, is inaccessible to visitors unless in the company of a 
Director of the Bank. The Directors, of whom there are 
twenty-fonr (eight of whom retire annnallj), have the 
management of the Bank, under the presidentship of a 
Governor and Deputy Governor — the qualification being 
for a Governor, £4000 Bank Stock ; Deputy Governor, 
£3000 ; and Director, £2000 ; and these meet weekly, on 
Thursday, at half-past eleven, in the room called the 
Bank Parlour. Close by hangs a portrait of Abraham New^ 
land, the noted chief-clerk whose signature to the Bank 
of England Notes gave rise to the lines in the old song : — 

"For the lawyers they say, 
Sham Abraham yon may. 
Bat yoa must not sham Abraham Newland." 

In the Weighing Office are the ingenious instruments 
invented by Mr. Cotton, a Deputy-governor of the Bank, 
which are so contrived that when one hundred sovereigns 
are placed in a round tube, as they descend on the machines 
the coins of a full weight are carefully separated into one 
box, while those of light weight are passed into another, 
where they are de&ced at the rate of 60,000 or 70,000 a 
day. The Bank-Note Machinery invented by the Oldhams, 
iiather and son, is just as accurate and unerring in num- 
bering and registering each note, so as to secure against 
fraud in. every possible form. There are Bank notes in 
circulation to the value of eighteen millions sterling, but 
every note is cancelled immediately upon its being paid 
in. The Bank is the agent of the Government^ on behalf 
of which it receives the taxes, pays the interest of the 
National Debt — about twenty-five millions in dividends to 
284,000 holders of Stock, and, in return for work done, the 
Bank receives a percentage equivalent to about £120,000, 
with more than the same sum, usually, profit derived from 
the discounting of mercantile bOls with the floating balance. 
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never less than four millions sterling, of public money, left 
in the Bank. Sinoe the riots of 1780, a military force has 
been stationed nightly within the Bank, and the officer 
on guard is provided with a dinner for himself and two 
friends. The accountant, secretary, and the cashier, reside 
on the premises ; and, as well tus the military guard, a oer* 
tain number of clerks sit up nightly to watch and patrol 
the building. Visitors to the Bank are admitted to view 
the premises, on the introduction of one of the Directors, a 
list of whom is always readily obtainable. 

St. Mary^ WoolmoOhy at the east comer of Lombard 
Street, was designed by Hawksmoor, assistant of Chris- 
topher Wren, and erected (1716) upon the site of a church 
of the same name — " the reason of which name," says Stowe, 
" I have not yet learnt." The church exterior has been much 
admired. There is a tablet here to the memory of Cowper's 
friend, the Eev. John Newton (rector of this church for 
28 years, who died 1807), as follows: — *' John Newton, 
clerk, once an infidel and libertine, a servant of slaves 
in Africa, was, by the rich mercy of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, presejrved, restored, pardoned, and 
appointed to preach the faith he had long laboured to 
destroy.'* 

L0MBA.RD Street, extending from the Mansion House to 
Oraoechurch Street, has long been noted as the street for 
Bankers. It derived its name from the Longobards, a rich 
race of Bankers who settled here in the reign of Edward II., 
whose badge, the ''three golden pills" of the Medici family, 
continues to be the sign of all pawnbrokers. Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who founded the Eoyal Exchange, kept a shop 
on the site of the bank. No. 68, in Lombard Street. Pope 
was bom in Lombard Street, where his father, a Eoman 
Catholic, was a linen-draper. The churches of AU Hallows 
and St. Edmund^ Lombard Street^ were both built by Sir 
C. Wren. Pope's Head Alley derived its name from the 
Pope*s Head Tavern^ which existed here in Fepys' time. 
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The name was a reminisoence of the age when the Popish 
merchants sold wafer cakes and pardons here. 

The EoTAL Exchange, facing Cheapside and north-west 
of Comhill, the third building of the kind upon this site, 
was built by Sir W. Tite, and opened 1844. It consists of 
an open quadrangle, with a statue of Queen Tictoria in the 
centre, by Lough, surrounded by a colonnade, cmd having 
shops externally upon the ground-floor ; upon the sides 
which face towards Comhill, and Threadneedle Street; 
and at the rear of the building ; in the upper floors are 
Lloyd's Subscription Booms, or, more commonly, Lloyd's, 
The Exchange, a handsome edifice, is said to have cost 
£180,000. Its busiest time is from half-past three to half- 
past four, about which hour may be seen here the foremost 
Bankers in London — the Eothschilds, near to a pillar on the 
south side of the quadrangle. The first Exchange— Ores- 
ham's — ^was almost totally destroyed in the Great Fire of 
London ; and the second Exchange was built upon the old 
foundations by Jerman, the City Surveyor, who, it is said, 
consulted Sir C. Wren in the projected rebuilding. This 
second edifice was opened in 1669, and was totally burnt 
down on the night of January 10, 1838. The fire — a me- 
morable event — commenced in Lloyd's rooms soon after ten 
at night, and at three next morning the clock-tower alone 
remained unconsumed. It was remarked that the last air 
played by the chimes was * There's nae luck aboot the 
house.' The west front of the present Exchange has a 
portico very superior, it has been said, lo. any in Great 
Britain. It is 96 feet wide and 74 feet high, and has eight 
columns, 4 feet 2 inches in diameter, and 41 feet high. 
On the frieze of the portico is an inscription to indicate 
that the Exchange, which was built in the thirteenth year 
of the reign of Elizabeth, was restored in the eighth year 
of Victoria. The tympanum of the pediment is filled with 
sculpture by Westmacott, consisting of seventeen figures, 
representing Commerce in the centre, holding the charter 
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of the Exchange ; on her right are the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen and Common Councilmen, a Hindoo, a Mahom- 
medan, a Greek bearing a jar, and a Turkish merchant ; 
on the left are two British merchants and a Persian, a 
Chinese, a Levant sailor, a negro, a British sailor and a 
supercargo. Upon the pedestal of Commerce is, " The Earth 
is the Lord's and the fulness thereof." 

Lloyd^s Subscription Booms were founded by Edward 
Lloyd, who kept a coffee-house in Tower Street, in the 
reign of Charles IL, and who, noting the loss of time 
resulting from the underwriters being scattered over 
different parts of the city, brought them together first of 
all in the Tower ward ; then (1692) at the corner of Lom- 
bard Street and Abchurch Lane, where he held periodical 
sales " by the candle," and started a weekly paper, * Lloyd's 
News,' which was suppressed, upon the decision of the 
Judges that the liberty of printing did not extend to 
Gazettes. Lloyd's sales nevertheless increased, till, at the 
accession of George L, Lloyd's Coffee-house had become the 
centre of shipping business, including marine insurance. 
Lloyd's Listy which continues to this day, was then first 
issued. The Underwriters who undertake insurances are 
about four hundred and fifty in number ; it is said there 
is no one engaged in extensive shipping business who is 
not a member or a subscriber to Lloyd's. More than this, 
it may be asserted that there is not a port or maritime 
resort of any importance on the globe where Lloyd's is 
not in some form represented. Lloyd's classifies ships 
according to age, build, and sea-worthiness, and a ship can 
have no better reputation than to be A 1 at Lloyd's. The 
entrance to Lloyd's is in the area near the eastern gate of 
the Koyal Exchange. Chantrey's equestrian Statue of the 
Duke of Wellington is in front of the Eoyal Exchange. 
The Statue of Mr, Peahody, an American merchant who 
lived in London, and gave half a million of money for 
dwellings for the industrious poor, is placed opposite the 
east end of the Eoyal Exchange. 

Q 
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The Stock Exchange^ in CajJel Court, Bartholomew Lane, 
faciqg the east end of the Bank of tlngland, had its origin 
from Jonathan's CoflFee-house in Change Alley, was opened 
in 1802, and in 1822 the business in the foreign funds 
was removed to it from the Eoyal Exchange. There are 
about 2000 members of the Stock fixchatige, at an en- 
trance fee of £100, annual subscription 20 guineas, unless 
they have served previously as clerks to membei's, in 
which case the entrance fee is £60, the annual subscription, 
12 guineas. Members are either brokers or dealers; the 
former buy or sell for outside clients, ilie latter are the 
wholesale merchants. The dealer must " make a price,'* 
i.e. he is bound to state when asked by the broker the price 
at which he will sell or buy a given stock. Strangers 
who stray into the Stock Exchange are sometimes roughly- 
hustled out. Among the Exchange cries are — '* Borrow 
money?" "What are Exchequers?'* "Five with ine;'^ 
" ten with me ; " "A thousand consols at 96^ ; " *' l^afee 
'em at ^Qjt ; '* *^ Egyptians *' at so and so ; " tiirks ** so aiid 
so, <fec. The phrases Bull and Bear are among the slang 
of the Stock Enchange — ^a Bull means one who speculates 
for a rise ; a Bear one who speculates for a fall of prices. 
If consols fall, the Bull find^ himself oh the wrong side 
of the hedge ; if they rise, the poor flear is compelled to 
buy back his stock at a sacrifice. ** Consols" is the bUsinefes 
name for Consolidated Q-overhinent Stock. 

CoRNHiLL, so called from a com-tiiatket, ** tilne out of 
mind there holden," extends from the eastern side of 
the Mansion House to Leadenhall Stl-eet. The ndted 
" Standard at Cornhill " (still Ihehtioiied oh feuburbdti 
mile-stones as the point of measntemeht — sd mftny ihlles 
from the Standard at Cornhill), stood at the east ehd of 
the street where it joins Gracechiirch Street, BishofisgAte, 
and Leadehhall Street, ahd consisted of a ^oti of conduit 
with four spouts of water conveyed in lead pipes ffoin 
the "f hames, and chiefly ttsed for cleah6ihg the adjoining 
thoroughfares. At a comer hotise betwefen Lombard Street 



and Cornhill lived Thomas Guy, the stationei*, who founded 
Guy'd Host)it&l ; the poet Grdy was bom at a house upon 
the site of No. 41, and De Fob lired in a house which then 
stood nearly opposite to the Cornhill entrance to CnAirGil 
AllbIt* Vope charged Ctirll with having gonb tb Change) 
Alley aild turned Jew for the sak0 of lucre j Gay ii^ote a 
tembnstfancb to his friend Snow— ^ 

"Why did Change Alley waste thy precious hours, 
Amoiig the fools who gaped for golden showers?" 

St. MichdeVi and BL Peter^s OhiircheSf Cofiihill, are Wo of 
the fedijlced rebuilt by Wten dftet thfe Gteat PirS; St. 
Mlchaeti Alle^ is noted for having been ttie placfe whefeiii 
-Wsih 6et up the first coffee-hoiil&e in Lbhdon ; iii reference to 
which tke elder Disraeli nifentioils H h^d-bill iirhidk he 
had di^covefed, setting forth " The Virtue bf th^ Cofifee 
Dlink first pUbliqiiely Inside ahd ^old ih Biigitod bjr Pai^qua 
hbs^fe, in St; Michael*s Alley, Cornhill, at the) sign of hib 
bwn hfead." HArd by is Lolhhur^, otlt of iVhich atb Pdiiiid^^ 
(MH, named ftbm it6 brdss fouhdersj and tohefihbTise Yiard; 
from the *' 'tokens," ot copper coins made h^ire in thei sisiren- 
tfeenth centtily. Fi-orii Old terodd Street, running but bf 
Threadiieedle Street, -W-b majr turn intb AtLsUri Frid^a, th^ 
site of ah bid monslstbirjr of Augustihe Ftiairs; fouiidfed 
1243 J after the Dissolution the church was given by 
Edward VL "to the Dutch in London to have their 
service in." The remains of a great number of eminent 
pbrfedris wetb buried here. I'he monastery w-as granted 
by Henty Vlll. tb thb Marquis of Winchester, Who buili 
Hs Inansioii, WiiiGhesier House, whete dreat Winchester 
Street hov^ istslnda. 

Leddehhait BlMi wks chiefly notfed fol: the tiast India 
House, the Museum and Antiquities of which have been 
transferred to the South Kensington Mudeum; h^tb 
is Leadenhdll Marhet^ famous for its poultry, game, bacon; 
leather, hides, &c. I^he house of Dirty Dick stood oh th^ 
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sonth Bide of Leadenhall Street. He is said to have 1^6611 
an ironmonger, yoiiBg and handsome, who Lad made all 
preparations to be married ; the wedding feast was ready 
laid, when news was brought of the sudden death of his 
bride. He thereupon looked up the rooms, and abandoned 
himself to neglect and dirt — all remained so for forty years, 
in darkness and accumulating dust. The old church of 
8t. Andrew Undershaftj named from the Shaft or Maypole 
which stood before it, contains an interesting monument 
to John Stow, the city historian. 

St. Catherine Oree, or Christ Churchy is historically remark- 
able as having been consecrated by Laud with such cere- 
monies as laid him open to the charges upon which he 
was afterwards tried; as also for its rector, Nicholas 
Brady, the associate of Tate in the production of Tate and 
Brady's Psalms. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton (from whom 
ThrogmoTton Street was named) lies buried here (1670). 
The name of Bevis Maries is said to be a corruption of 
Burie's Marks, this being the site of a mansion belonging 
to the Abbots of Bury. 8U Mary Axe, locally pronounced 
Simmery Axe, is named from the church of St. Mary at 
the Axe — of the sign of the Axe, which has been for some 
time removed. This being a quarter of the City where 
busy Jews used to be numerous, suggested the lines : — 

** Jews from St. Mary Axe, for jobs so wary, 
That for old clothes they'd even axe St. Mary.'* 

Aldgate, or Old Gate, so called from its antiquity, was 
the east gate of the City. The ancient City Wall began 
at a fort near the Tower of London, passed through the 
Minories* to Aldgate, thence bore to the north-east by 
Bishopsgate to Cripplegate, thence to Aldersgate, where it 

* So named from a convent of nuns of St. Clare, called Sorores 
Minores, which stood here in the thirteenth century. There is a 
Catholic charity even now in London similarly named — the Little 
Suters of the Poor. 
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curved south-west to Newgate and Ludgate, From Lndgate 
it skirted the Fleet brook to the Thames, where it was 
completed by another fort. The circuit of the whole line 
was a little over a mile. Along the banks of the Thames 
was another wall connecting the two forts, east and west. 
A " draft on Aldgate Pump " was, according to Fielding, a 
mercantile phrase for a bad note. In Fenchurch Street is 
the Hall of the Ironmongers' Company, as also the railway 
Terminus of the Blachwall Bailway, by means of which rail- 
way communication with the districts lying upon the north 
bank of the Thames and the Essex coast is obtained. 

Boundsditch and Bag Fair, in Rosemary Lane, Wellclose 
Square, Whitechapel, have long been noted for the sale of 
old linen and cast-off clothes; the latter is particularly 
worth seeing by any visitor who can keep his pockets 
buttoned and can walk on regardless of any invitation to 
stop and make purchases. Whitechapel, a long, spacious 
street, which used to be the high road to Essex, and 
contained a large number of Inns with old galleried 
yards, of which few relics still remain, is now of small 
interest to visitors. The East London Theatre is at 235 
Whitechapel Road. Petticoat Lane, Whitechapel, long 
famous for its Sunday morning traffic, has been named 
Middlesex Street, The London Hospital in Whitechapel 
Road contains 790 beds, and its expenses are £44,000 per 
annum. It dates from 1740, and relies almost entirely 
upon voluntary contributions. 



If, passing back through Leadenhall Street, we pursue 
our way down Bishopsgate, we shall see some interesting 
relics of old London. Crosby HaU, a fine example of 
15th century architecture, was built by Sir John Crosby, 
an alderman and M.P. for London, in 1461. Here lodged 
Richard of Gloucester (afterwards Richard III.}, and 
" drew the Court to him ;" here he schemed the deposition 
and death of his nephew, and here Lady Anne awaited 
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l^is rettinx from Qenry YL's funerc^? ^ described ia 
Shal:ef»i)e«w^e'8 play qf * Eichard JII.' Sir TliQflfias ]\([ore, it 
ia aaid, wrote bis Life of I^icbard ^I. wbile reeidi^g bere. 
Crosby Pj^laoe T^ra^ subpeqi^ently ow^ed by Sir Jobu 
Spencer, tbe wealtby lord mayq^, wbose daughter, pi^arried 
to tbe Earl of Kortbampton, was o^e of tbe gres^test 
heiresses in tbe kipg^oi^^j a^d live4 beye in tbe paost ex- 
pensive style. Tbe Countess of Pembroke, ♦* Sid^iey's 
sister," resided bere for some time. Tbe Palace snbse- 
qiiently became a Presbyterian conventicle, tben a ware- 
bouse, and at length bas been converted i^to onp of tl^e 
restf^nrt^pts of Messrs. Gordon, who have embellished it at 
gpref^t expense. 

The Church of Clreat St. Helen's, Bishopsgate Street, is the 
remaining portion of tbe priory of the Nuns of St. Jlelen's, 
foiinded 1216. This chi^ircb, famoiis for its numerous 
monuments, consists of two aisles seps^rated by arches, 
with chapels attached on tbe south-e^st. Among the 
monument^ niay be named those of Sir John Spencer and 
bis wife and daughter ; Francis Bancroft, fomxder of the 
almshouses at Mile End ; Sir TbomarS Gresham, founder 
of the Boyal Exchange ; Sir 4-Pdrew Judde, fomider of the 
Tnnbridge Grammar School; Sir William Pipkering, a 
favonrite of Queen Bess ; Albe^ico Gentili, tlie great jurist 
and author of * De Jure PelU ; ' Sir John Crosby and bis 
wife. In tbe Cbs^pel of the Virgin is tl^e tomb of John de 
Oteswich and Mary his wife, t^n^, ^^x\Ty JV., foi^nde^s of 
the lately demolished church of St. Martin's Outwich. 
In the Chapel of the Holy Gbost is the tomb of Sir 
Julius Caesar, Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c.jj in 1606, 
Spul poured by Nicholas Stone. 

In St. 5elen's PLApE is the Hall of the Leat^ersell^ri 
Oomjpiar^y ; rebuilt 1815. The crypt of tl\e old priqry of 
St. Helen's extends beneath tbe Hall of the Coi^ipany. In 
the Hall yard is Cibber's sculpture of a Mermaid as £^ 
design for a pump. 



In Basinghall Street is the entrance to Gresham College^ 
founded in memory of Sir Thomas Gresham, as the 
condition of his gift to the City, of the Eoyal Exchange. 
The Gresham Lectures on Divinity, Civil Law, &c. (which 
are now delivered free to ^U comers at 6 v.^. ;^ April, 
May, and June), gave rise to the Boyal Society, whose first 
meetings were held here in Gresham College. 

The House of Sir Paul Pindar is onp of the most repaarts 
able in Pishopsgate. Sir Paul frequently lent large sums 
pf money to James L, Charles I., p,nd Charles 11, The 
last-named king seems to have ezfhausted Sir Paul's funds j 
but thp great merchant had been able to give e^ much as 
£10,000 towards the rebuilding of St. Paul's after the 
Great Fire. Sir Paul was buried in St, BotolpVa, hard by. 

Beyond Bishopsgate Without is Spitalfields, a district 
whiph onc^ belonged to the priory of St. Mary Spital, 1197, 
fin^ which, at the period of the Kevocation of the E^iPt of 
Nantes, received many thousands of silk-weavers, who weT6 
then driven out of France ; " whereby," says Stowe, " God's 
blessing is surely not only brought upon the parish, by 
receiving poor strangers, but also a great advantage hath 
accrued to the whole nation, by the rich manufactures of 
weaving silks an4 stuffs and camlet, which art they brought 
with them." Bethnal Green lies east of Spit^^lfi^lds, seep. 272. 

Shoreditch derives its n^-me not fioni Jaue Shore, as ig 
generally s^llege4, b^t from Sir Joh^ Soer^ich, lord of the 
manor, <ei^^. Edward HI. The church of St, Leonard was 
connected with the Holywell nunnery, the n^me of which 
still survives in Hcilywell Lav>e (one of the streets of Shore-, 
ditch), the site of ti© Old Curtmn Theatre, The National 
Standard Theatre is at 204 High Street, Shoreditch, It was 
rebuilt iu 1867. In a direct line with Shoreditph is theKi»gs- 
Und Eofid, cQifitinued by Stoke J^ewington Eoad, see p. 291. 

ffo^ton is a populous suburb connected with Shoreditph 
by the I^ew Nprth Jlos^d and by railway from Moorgf^t^ 
Street. The Britar^nia Theatre (holds 3400) is in Hoi^ton. 
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PEOM FINSBUEY TO ISLINGTON AND HIGHGATE. 

The Museum of the London Missionary Society, in Bloom- 
field Street, Moorfields, is open from ten to three in winter, 
and to four in summer. The London Institution, in Finsbury 
Circus, Moorfields, established 1806, has a fine library of 
sixty thousand volumes. In Finsbury (named after Sir John 
Fines, or Fiennes) are the Barracks of the Hon. Artillery 
Company — ^representatives of the old " Trained Bands " of 
London, so prominent in the Parliamentary Army during 
the Civil Wars. Near to these barracks is the noted burial- 
place of the Nonconformists, named Bunhill (Bone-hill) 
Fields, open daily from nine to seven in summer, and till 
four in winter, and on Sundays after one o'clock. Here lie 
the remains of John Bunyan, for ever celebrated as the 
author of * The Pilgrim's Progress.' " The spot where 
Bunyan lies," wrote Macaulay, " is regarded by Noncon- 
formists with a feeling which seems scarcely in harmony 
with the stern spirit of their theology. Many Puritans, to 
whom the respect paid by Roman Catholics to the reliques 
and tombs of their saints seemed childish and sinful, are said 
to have begged with their dying breath that their coffins 
might be placed as near as possible to the coffin of the 
author of * The Pilgrim's Progress.' John Bunyan's grave 
is almost in the centre of the burial-ground — a white 
marble figure upon a high tomb. " There were many clever 
men in England during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, but only two great creative minds. One of these 
produced the 'Paradise Lost,' the other *The Pilgrim's 
Progress.'" Near to Bunyan lie three members of the 
Cromwell family, and just beyond is buried the Mother of 
John and Charles Wesley — Susannah, daughter of an 
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ejected vicar of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, and widow of a 
clergyman. Her last request was, " Children, as soon as I 
am released, sing a psalm of praise to God." Many 
hundreds of celebrated Nonconformist divines lie in this 
ground, now no longer used for burial, but serving as a 
quiet wayside place for meditation, out of the noise and 
bustle of the great metropolis. We may mention the fol- 
lowing as among the chief of those who here **rest in 
hope"; Daniel de Foe^ son of a butcher in Cripplegate, 
one of the ablest of English writers, renowned for his 
' Eobinson Crusoe ;* Dr. Isaac WatU^ the author of so 
many well-known psalms and hymns; Dr, John Owen, 
'* the great Dissenter," who was Dean of Christchurch, and 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, in Cromwell's time ; Dr, Daniel 
Williams, founder of the Williams' Library, 1716 ; Daniel 
Neal, author of ' The History of the Puritans ;* Dr. J. 
Conder ; Dr. N. Lardner, author of * Credibility of Gospel 
History'; Joseph Hughes, founder of the Bible Society; 
Abraham Bees, Editor of *Eees's Cyclopaedia;* William 
Blake, the painter ; Bitson, the antiquary, and John Home 
TooJce, the reformer. Near to Bunhill Fields is the Friends* 
Burial-groufid, where lies George Fox, founder of the 
society called Quakers. Opposite the entrance to Bunhill 
Fields, in the City Eoad, is a Wesleyan Chapel, wherein is 
a tablet to the memory of the Eev. Samuel Wesley, and 
behind the chapel is the grave of John Wesley, the founder 
of Methodism. 

Farther north up the City Eoad is the Eagle, or Boyal 
Grecian Theatre, which originated from some tea-garden 
entertainments. The Eagle was built by Mr. T. Eouse, and 
derived its oarly popularity from allowing the audience 
to indulge in their favourite beverages whilst the per- 
formances Wore going on. Mr. Conquest considerably 
enlarged and improved upon the edifice of his predecessor. 

At the top of the City Eoad is the Angel Inn, at Islington, 
and beyond it Pentowoille and the New Boad, which joins 
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IsLiNOTOir, one of the ancient village i^qb^rb^ of Londpn, 
wfi^ ^t one time as &moui9f6r ite dairies a^^d cbee^-K^akes as 
Ohelse^^ W<^l for bi;ps. The Angd Inn an^ U^e Peacock Iwa^ 
9f% IsUngton, yre^e noted houses of call fo^ the old mail 
coftches travell^ig the (jreat North ^oad. These inns st^ll 
repdain, hut they have altered their appearance sin4 ch?irac- 
ter, f^nd, instead of low, old-fashioned wainscoted pj^rlonre, 
fiUed with country guests and northern graziery, we. hf^ve 
the usual characteristics of a London tayern — plate-gl^^s, 
and spacious bars lyith the smftrt fittings of a gin-palace, 
and customers to match. The last fftshion is s^l ^n favour 
of wb^t is caUe4 " connter business ;" tjie inn is i^o longer 
au inn, but a dram-shop ; the licensed victualler of to-day 
sells dri^^ rather than victuals ; and* in modern coffee- 
rooms, scarcely a cup of coffee is served from yeftr'g end to 
ye^'s end ; tavern coffee-rpoms are indeed becoming put 
of (3ate; the piihlican hastes to grow rich >vhilst pro- 
viding a fl[iinimnm of accommodation with a fli?i,ximum of 
drink. The Belvider^ Tavern, pn Pentonvilh SiU (named 
after Mr. Penton, who built upoft it), hard by, wf^s for 
ni^ny years famous for its Pebating Society, wherein many 
a prominent counsel and statesman won his early triumphs ; 
but the politician, like the traveller, has had to make way 
for the dram-dri;^ker, «^nd here also the tayern has been 
displaced by the gin-palace. 

Ifbe fhilharmoifiic Theatre, in the Jslingion ffigh Str^t, is 
a pompaTatively repent institution, gro^n out of a music 
hall. Farther up the High Street, upon the left-band 
side going north, i^ the Agricultural Hall, aijii enprmo^s 
st^-upture covering tbree ^rei^, bnilt by Peck, in 1861, 
and having a WW I^^U of 3B4 fee^; by 217 feet, yoofed 
^ith glass.. Herein are held many pnblio meetings — 
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the cliief eifybitio^ l^eing tbei Annual Christmas Cc^ttle Show, 
an^ 1^ tte gummer the fCorse Show. TbQ old phurck of 
St. Mar^, I^lir^gtoni ia ji;st beyoi^d Jalij^gtou GTeen. The 
Statue of Sir Wt^h JXfjicl^lton (thp gr^at ben^faptqr by 
meana of iv-l^pflci the Jfpw Ifivpr w^s made, and a large 
part of the metropolis was, and is supplied, w^jiji its 
purest water) staufi^ at t]ae sputhern. en^r^moe to Islington 
Green. The Neup Jtiver property is npw estiu^ated to be 
worth oyer eleven I^il^o^s stealing; its shares rpadily 
sell from thrpe hu^xdred to four hundred per pent, pver 
their noflfiin^l ysi^lue. Jt is indeed a rare thing \q J^ear of 
more tl^an ^ sm^J.1 fraction of £|> shay© being in the market, 
Sadler's Wells Theatre^ se^^d to be tbe oldest theatre ^t 
present in Jjondon, is siti;ate iie^r the upper pa^t of St. 
John Strpet Boad, which leads to !|!g(li^gto^ frop^ Smithfiel^. 
Tl^e J^avouxite p^inibuses paqs the gatp. The iiame pf the 
theatre was derived froqa Sadler, who ^ept a muaic-bonse 
heye, in the tio^e of Oharle? ijl., and who re-discovered 
in t^^e garden ^ weU of excellpi^t to;^ip "v^atpr, which 
ye^rs previously had bepn disppnaed -^ith muph solpmnity 
biy the moi:^l^p p| the Priory of St- John of Jeruss^lpn^, 
For ^ tipf^e, Sadler's entert^-i^in^ent ^nd the me4icin8^1 
spring bepame Wghly fEirshio^iable a^4 succpssful; but, iw 
1764, the well was covered over, the house demolished, 
and the present theatre wg^s built by ifpsoman — ^whose 
name still exists in Jiosoman Street^ Clerfcpnwell. The 
most prominent of its subsequent proprietors were King 
of I)ri:^ry Lane, Ch?^rlps P^bdh^ a^d his so^s Thomas «(rnd 
Charles, tl^en llifesQrs. Phelps «^nd Grpenwood, -^^^ho for 
some yeara mg^intaiTi^d it i^ tbe honourabjp posjitipn of 
honip fp^ the Ipgitimate drs^m^, Anip^get t^p per^ 
fprt¥ip:rs wj^p €».ppps^red hpye mg|,y bo jnentioned, Be^zoni 
tbe tTayellpT, l^efore his ^anderinge; in tha |3^st, s^nd the 
Qrinu^dis of threp gpnerations, ^fter wbom the neigthow- 
ing t^ver^, the Clown, was named. Ai][io|ig«ft thp corj^ 
dramatique under Mr. Phelps, were Mrs. Warner, Jk^issGlyn, 
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Miss Cooper, Mrs. Charles Yonng, and Messrs. Henry 
Marston, G. Barrett, L. Ball, J. W. Eay, and W. Belford. 

The Upper Street^ Islington, leads to Highbury a.nd Homsey; 
from the former runs a road to Holloway and Highgate^ and 
easterly towards Canonhury and the City. Pentonville Prison 
is at Holloway. 

Canonbdry Tower was built on the site of the country 
retreat of the Prior of the Canons of St. Bartholomew, 
Smithfield. It is of red brick, seventeen feet square and 
nearly sixty feet high, contains twenty-three rooms, and 
dates from the latter part of the sixteenth century. It 
has a literary interest of considerable extent. In it lived 
Ephraim Chambers (the compiler of the first English 
Encyclopaedia, and the predecessor of Eees), who died here in. 
1740. Newbery, the bookseller of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
had rooms in this tower, in which Oliver Goldsmith 
took refuge from his creditors, and it was here, under the 
pressure of pecuniary difficulty. Goldsmith wrote * The 
Vicar of Wakefield.' Canonhury Tea Gardens^ a favourite 
resort some seventy or eighty years ago, occupied the site 
of the old priory mansion and grounds — now built over and 
known as Canonhury Places &c. Goldsmith, in his * Elegy 
on the Death of a Mad Dog,' lays the scene in Islington : 

** In Islington there was a man, 
Of whom the world might say. 
That still a godly race he ran. 
Whene'er he went to pray." 

On HiGHGATE Hill are the Almshouses of Sir Eichard 
Whittington, who is said from this distance to have heard 
Bow Bells telling him to return to London. Highgate is 
also noted for its beautiful Cemetery. To be ** sworn in at 
Highgate " was an ancient custom ; the vow being, " Never 
to drink small beer, when you can get ale ; never to walk 
when you can ride ; never to kiss the maid when you can 
kiss the mistress, unless you like her, or either of the 
commoner articles, better." 
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LONDON BEIDGE, SOUTHWAEK, NEWINGTON, 

ELEPHANT AND OASTLE, ST. GEOEGE'S 

CIRCUS, AND KENNINGTON. 

THE MONUMENT, on Fish Street Hill, the work of Sir 
Christopher Wren, was erected on the site of St. Mar-< 
garet's Church, to commemorate the Great Fire of London 
in 1666, which commenced at the house of a baker named 
Farryner, in Pudding Lane, hard by, and extended to 
Pye Comer, near Smithfield. The Monument is of Port- 
land stone, 202 feet high, and has a pedestal of about 
21 feet square. On the ahactia is a balcony, surrounding 
a moulded cylinder of gilt bronze, made to resemble flame* 
From the top of the Monument, reached by a staircase 
inside, consisting of 345 steps, is to be had a fine view of 
the great metropolis. The charge for admittance, 3d.j is 
made for each visitor— entrance from 9 a.m. till dusk. The 
bas-relief on the pediment was by C. G. Cibber, father of 
CoUey Cibber ; the four dragons by E. Pierce. The Latin 
inscriptions record the destruction of London by fire, and 
how it was rebuilt and improved. There used also to be 
inscribed upon the pediment the statement that the fire of 
London had been caused by a conspiracy of Papists, " in 
order to the carrying out of their horrid plot for extirpat- 
ing the Protestant religion." This allegation has never 
been substantiated. It was based upon the fact that a 
young man of weak intellect, named Hubert, a French 
Papist, accused himself of having begun the fire, " suborned 
at Paris to do this action,'' and he was hanged for it, but 
Clarendon states that " neither the judges nor any present 
at the trial did believe him guilty, but that he was a poor 
distracted wretch weary of his life, and chose to part with 
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it in this way." Pope, in reference to the charge against 
the Papists in the above inscription, wrote — 

"Where London's column pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies." 

It has ofteh, as A matidt bf donrse, beeii reinatkl^d that 
if the Fire of Lotidoli had occurred but a few years before, 
the Great Plague would never have visited the city ; and 
that had not the Fire cleared away the close allfejrs and 
courts of Old Londolij and prepared the way fol- the re- 
building of the city upon a better and hfealthier plan, thb 
Great Plaglie would probably ha"ve tepfeated its Tisitatloli: 
The extent of thia calamity bjr ihfe Fire mdy be estiihated 
by the fact that thfere wfere fconsliined ih it eighty-nitie 
churches, fbtir bity gateSj the Guildhall (all biit iM 
wall6)i and bthfer public fedifices; 13,200 hdtidesj aiid 460 
streete, and ptopetij in all wbrth nearly ten hlillibhs 
stdliitig, but only six lives were said to tavb bisen Ibst, dnei 
of thesb being that Of a watdhmaker; who cottld not be 
ittdilded to leave hid hbuse aild property, aUd who was 
btlmt amidst the rUins. It is tifion i-ecbrd that "Within £l 
few days after the Great Fire, two sepai-atb platiS; by Sir 
C. Wren and J. Evelyn, fot the conlpldte tfebiilldihg of the 
city, were submitted to the* King, "thd city hidrehahid 
carried on thbit buBliiess abroad, as if hd stldh disafetfer had 
happendd, and within four years a cltj^ of brick ^ai^ tfear^fl 
tlf)dn the site df thd old "^oodeil houses. 

Fishfifuyngers^ Hatl, on the nbrth-west of Lohfldn Bridge, 
beldugd to the Ancidnt Cbmpaiiy of Fishliiotigdrfe, formed 
by the junction df the Stock and Salt Flfehtndligers' Cdta- 
paiiy, and incdtjpoi:ated, 1636^ by Hfeiiry Till. Ldlife bdfbtd 
that time thd FishMdilgerfe ivere histoHdail;)r aiid sddially 
impottant Sir WlUiaiti WalVorth, -^ho sle^ Wat Tylef 
in Biohard II.'s reign, waia k Flfehmonget, attd Sir Willi«llii*i^ 
dagget is still ptefeerved hdre (with other of hife rdlibfe) dnd 
id td be sfeen in the hand of a statue of tkd ktiight whict 
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dtfiindjs at tile h^ad of the ^and staiirbftsid. BiBiieath the 
statlie ate the linefe; :— ^ 

''Brave Walwdi-th, knigUt, lord mayor that slew 
Bebellious Tyler in hifl alarmes, 
The king, therefore did gite ill lieu 

dThe dagger to the city ahnes. 
In thd fonrth yedr ot EioHtttd 11. aniid Dbinihi Ifel.** 

This verse wag writtto in ferror^ And it ha6 giyen rise to a 
genel^l and erronboils beliefi The dagger in the Cit;^ Arlns 
was there long before Walworth's time ; it repreiients the 
strord of St. Paxil) the patron saint of the Corporation 
of London. The follbwing, ouUed from an earl^ ifriter, 
seems to snggest that Walworth maj hare entertained a 
personal grtidge against Wat T^ler, whb certainly had 
jnst canse for complaint^ ahd appeared at Smithfield qiiite 
disposed to submit to the King, when Walworth's dagger 
cut short the life of the poor blacksmith, who led the in- 
diirrection against serfdolii, alid ah nnjttet poll-tax : ** The 
Bdrdello, or stew housefij on Bankftide, -Werfe dwellitigg 
lidfenftbd by the Bishop of WilichfeAter for the tepair of in- 
cohtiiieiit meii and womfen. Iti th^ foUrth of Richard III 
these ste^-housfeis, then belbnging'to Sit Willlatn Walworth, 
ilaybr bf LoHdoiii Were fatmed by Ff deK of Flanders, and 
wt^i-b spoiled by Wat Tjrlet and bther rebels bf Kent, 
who btJ)i^eSed thbir lotlgiiig fot a right iiile^ for j^Uin and 
simt)le jllistice ; their ficorh of the inilnbl-ality of tbci nobleS 
and the Infaniy bf the coiirt:" t)id thb blacksmith sufibr 
at the hahd bf Wal-^otth, becatsiej bf his haying destroyed 
what 'Wafe certaiilly a ibtlrcb bf sbttib terentie tb the knightly 
Flshtridtigef ? FMihmgief'^' Hall is the third of that name 
built on this aitfe, and dated from 1880-33. It was ereoti^d 
by Bobeirtb, and has a fine batiqtletitig-hall, 73 feet long 
by 38 fi^^t tridb, and 83 feet high, with a mnsic-^allery, 
upoii thfe fbont of Which are eiiiblaablied thfe drms of thd 
tWelre Gteat City Cbttit)atiifes. 
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The City Companies nxunber altogether eighty-two, of 
which forty are without halls of their own. The twelve 
Great Companies take precedence as follows : — 

1. The Mercers' Company, Hall, 87 Cheapside. 

2. The OroeerB^ Company, Hall, Poultry. 

3. The Drapers^ Company ^ Hall, Throgmorton Street, 

4. Fishmongers^ Company, Hall, London Bridge. 

5. Qoldsmitha^ Compamfy Hall, Foster Lane, Cheapside. 

6. Skinners^ Company, Hall, Dowgate Hill. 

7. Merchant Tailor's Company, Hall, Threadneedle 

Street. 

8. Haberdashers' Company, Hall, 8 Gresham Street West. 

9. Salters' Company, Hall, St. Swithin's Lane. 

10. Ironmongers^ Company, Hall, Fenchuroh Street. 

11. Vintners* Company, Hall, Upper Thames Street. 

12. Clothworhers' Company, Hall, Mincing Lane. 



Having traversed London Bridge (for particulars of 
which see p. 260), we enter the Borough of SouthwarJc, 
generally spoken of as The Borough. The district which 
lies upon the right or west of the pedestrian is called 
Bankside (see p. 259). The Clink on Bankside still belongs 
to the Bishop of Winchester. At the south-eastern foot of 
London Bridge is Tooley Street, a name derived, or rather 
corrupted, from St, Olave, the neighbouring parish church. 
*• The three tailors of Tooley Street," who began their 
political appeal with, " We the people of England," are 
now proverbially celebrated. Tooley Street was the scene, 
a few years ago, of an immense conflagration of storehouses, 
which lasted some days. Farther east lies Bermondsey, or 
Bermond*s Eye, the seat of an ancient priory; but the 
district is now chiefly known for its trade and manufac* 
ture of leather. Horselydoum, an ancient grazing ground 
for horses, lies beyond. Just at the top of Tooley Street 
is the entrance to the London Bridge Bailway Station of 
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the London and Brighton, and South-Eastem Eailways — 
the line of the latter crosses the top of the High Street. 
Bridge House is a relic of an ancient foundation to serve as 
a storehouse of grain, and for materials for keeping 
London Bridge in repair. The Bridge-masters are ap- 
pointed by the City. There is a large Railway Hotel at 
London Bridge Station. 

The Church of St. Mary Overy, or St. Saviour's, South" 
warh, is only second in interest to Westminster Abbey 
itself. It dates from before the Conquest, and was a 
religious house for women, having for revenue the profits 
from the Ferry which was here established previous to the 
building of London Bridge — St. Mary Overy meaning St. 
Mary of the Ferry. It subsequently became a priory. 
The church was rebuilt about 1400 ; and John Gower, the 
poet, who died in 1402, and was buried here (see a fine 
tomb and figure of the poet in the south transept), aided it 
with benefactions. In 1539, at the Dissolution, the priory 
was suiTendered to Henry VIII., and the priory church 
was then made a parish church, under the name of St. 
Saviour's, and a chapel was added to it. It subsequently 
passed through many vicissitudes. In Stowe's time the 
Lady Chapel was converted into a bake-house ; but it re- 
mained to the present century (1840) to destroy the ancient 
Nave and to spoil the most magnificent Early English 
Church on this side of the Thames. The chief parts re- 
maining are the Choir, Transepts, and Lady Chapel, and 
there is a fine altar-screen erected by Fox, bishop of Win- 
chester, who died in 1528. St. Saviour's Church was the 
scene, during the reign of Mary, of the Trial of Heretics 
by Bishop Gardiner. In it are now to be found, besides 
the Gower monument above named, memorials of Bishop 
Lancelot Andrews ; John Bingham, saddler to Queen Eliza- 
beth; John Treheame, porter to James I.; and Lochyer, the 
quack pill-maker of Charles II.'s reign. Among the burials 
in this church may be named that of Edmund Slial-esjpeare 

R 
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1607 (youngest brother of the poet) ; John FUteher^ .1625, 
of the literary partnership of Beaumont ai^d Fletcher; 
Philip Henslow^ 1615; and P]iiUp lUcissinger^ buried in the 
cshurchyard, 1638-9. 

The Borough Market, adjacent to this church, is chiefly 
noted for its vegetable and fruit supply. On the opposite 
or east side of the Borough High Street is St, ThoTtH^s's 
Street, named from St. Thomas's Hospital, wl^ich once 
stood here, but is now remoTed to Lambeth (see p. 47). 

Guy's Hospital, in St. Thomas's Street, was founded, 
1721, by Thomas Guy, son of a lighterman at Horsely- 
down, who became a bookseller in Jjoi»bard Street, and 
there made a large fortune by printing and selling 
Bibles, and by speculation in the South Sea Company. 
Guy gave a considerable sum to St. Thomas's Hospital, 
and eventually bought (at a rent of £30 a year) of the 
Governors of that Hospital s^ lease for 999 years of the land 
upon which he built Guy's Hospital, at a cost of nearly 
£20,000; and at his death he bequeathed to it £210,499. 
Guy's Hospital was endowed subsequently by Mr. Hunt of 
Petersham with nearly £200,000. Its income is $40,000 
per annum, its beds 1,000. This is one of the largest of 
the London Medical Schools; its students number 350. 
A Statue of Thomas Guy by Scheepaakers stands in the 
front court upon a pedestal bearing bas-reliefs, 'Christ 
Healing the Sick' and the * Good Samaritan.' In the chapel 
is another statue of Guy, in marble, by Bacon the sculptor, 
who also produced the other statues in the front of the. 
building. Sir Astley Cooper was buried in the Hospital 
chapel. At Guy's Hospital accidents and urgent cases are 
admitted at all hours; ordinary cases on Wednesdays, 
from 10 to 12 o'clock. Sickness and poverty combined 
require here no ticket of admission, they are admitted at 
once. 

Keturning to the High Street, and proceeding south, we 
shall find relics of some old hostelries. " In t}ie Borough," 
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wrote Biokens forty years ago, but he could not have said 
so now, for the tide of renovation and alteration has since 
swept away many of the antique stnictures of this quarter 
— ^'in the Borough .there still remain some half dozen 
old inns which have preserved their external features 
unchanged. Great rambling queer old places, with 
galleries and passages and staircases wide enough and 
antiquated enough to famish materials for a hundred 
ghost stories."' It was in the yard of the White Hart Inn 
in the Borough that Sam Weller was first discovered by 
the world, officiating as Boots, *- habited in a coarse striped 
waistcoat with black calico sleeves and blue glass buttons, 
drab breeches and leggings, a bright red neckerchief, and 
an old white hat carelessly thrown on one side of his 
head." Put the glory of Southwark was the old Tabard 
Inn, which Chaucer immortalised as the rendezvous of his 
Canterbury Pilgrims on their way to the shrine of Thomas 
d Becket. Little more than a shadow now remains of , 

"This gentfl hostelrie 
That higlit the Tabarde, faste by the Bell.*' 

The pilgrims described by Chaucer were representatives 
of every class of English society, from the noble to the 
ploughman. We see in the ' Canterbury Tales,' says Mr* 
Green, the ♦< verray perfight gentil knight " in cassock and 
coat of mail with his curly-headed squire beside him; 
behind them the yeoman in green coat and hood carrying 
a yew-bow. Next a brawny monk, followed by a friar, 
first of wayside beggars ; then the parson, poor, learned, 
and pious ; then the summoner with fiery face, then the 
pardoner, with pardons hot from Eome ; the prioress, with 
dainty face and manners acquired in courtly France; 
then the doctor and the serjeant-at-law, both busy men ; 
then the learned, hollow-cheeked clerk of Oxford; the 
merchant venturer ; the franklin well to do, in whose house 
it snowed of meat^ and drink ; the sailor fresh from sea^ 

B 2 
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the buxom -wife of Bath, the burly miller, the haberdasher, 
carpenter, weaver, dyer, tapestry maker, each in the 
garb of his calling; and last, the simple ploughman. 
Each and all are living, breathing men and women, whose 
characters are distinctly marked and maintained through- 
out the stories with unmistakable individuality^ both of 
sentiment and expression. 

A few doors short of the church of St. George (outside 
lies Cocker , the noted arithmetician), on 'the left-hand side 
of the way, going southwards, stood the Marshalsea Prison. 
" It is gone now, and the world is none the worse for it. 
It was an oblong pile of barrack buildings partitioned into 
squalid houses, standing back to back, so that there were 
no back rooms, and used as a prison for debtors and for 
defaulters under the Excise laws. In the adjoining skittle- 
ground the Marshalsea debtors bowled down their troubles." 
Mint Street was named from a Mint founded here in the 
reign of Henry VIII. on the site of a mansion of the Duke 
of Suffolk. In Lant Street lodged Mr. Bob Sawyer and 
Mr. Ben Allen, of Pickwick fame ; the Crown revenues, 
Dickens said, were " seldom collected in this happy valley ; 
the rents are dubious, and the water communication is 
frequently cut oflf.'* These were probably relics of the old 
privilege from arrest claimed by this ancient parish. The 
Winchester Music Hall is at the corner of Great Suffolk Street. 
At the south-east corner of Blackman Street^ in Horsemonger 
Lane, stood the Surrey County Gaol, removed in 1879, and at 
the south-west corner was the Queen's Bench Prison for 
debtors, &c., abolished as such in 1860, and more recently 
destroyed. It was at the execution of the Mannings, 
in front of Horsemonger Lane Gaol, that Dickens saw 
the hideous scene of riot which he depicted next day in a 
letter to the Times, and which led to the abolition of 
public hanging. We are now arrived at St. George^s 
Fields, anciently a marshy- tract, which extends to the 
boundary of Lambeth. At St. George's Circus is an Obelisk 
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erected, 1771, wbicli forms the centre of six roads, namely 
the Borough Boad fiom London Bridge, the Blackfriars 
Bridge Boad, the Waterloo Boad leading to the Strand, the 
Westminster Bridge Boad, and Lambeth Boad, At the corner 
of London Boad is the School for the Indigent Blind^ estab- 
lished, 1799. The Blind are admitted (by election) 
between 10 and 20 years of age, for about six years, and 
are taught a trade, or music. There is also here a work- 
shop for Adult Blind. At 92 London Boad is the South 
London Music Hall. 

Bethlehem or Bethlem Hospital, vulgarly Bedlam, at 
the comer of Lambeth Boad, Southwark, derives its name 
from a priory of canons belonging to the Order of the 
Star of Beth] em, established in a monastery near * Beth- 
lehem, and having especial care for the sick and the 
insane — the badge of the order being a star, worn upon 
their mantles. This Hospital was founded at the Dissolu- 
tion by Henry VIII., upon the endowments of a priory 
established by Simon Fitz-Mary, a Sheriff of London in 
1246, who gave to it all his land in Bishopsgate Without, 
and there built the first Bethlem Hospital, in Liverpool 
Street. It was removed to Moorfields in 1675, and again 
removed in 1814 to the present site, in St. George's Fields, 
Southwaik, Its cupola, resembling that of St. PauFs, was 
added by Smirke. In the entrance are Caius Gibber's two 
statues, restored by Bacon in 1814. Bethlem Hospital 
accommodates about 400 patients of both sexes, and re- 
ceives gratis any poor lunatics likely to be cured within 
one year, and who are not fit subjects for a county lunatic 
asylum. Preference is given to patients of the educated 
classes, and all are treated with the greatest kindness and 
consideration. Instead of the ancient methods of chaining 
up lunatics in solitary cells, and letting in sight-seers to 
stare at them like so many wild animals in a cage, modem 
Bedlam treats its patients like ladies and gentlemen, and, 
while keeping them from harming themselves, affords 
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them vaiioiig means of amusement; the Women are 
provided with pianoii, tieedle^work, embroidery, knitting ; 
the men with bagatelle and billiard tables, newspapers, 
and periodicals ; and the improved fijnstem prodtioeB good 
results. In the course of last year 225 patients WelB 
discharged as benefited and 113 as actually cured. Infor- 
Ination as to this Hospital may be readily obtained upon 
application being made by letter to the Hospital Physician, 
or personally to the Steward, at the office in St. George's 
Boad, Southwark. The last year's income of Bethlem 
Hospital was over £25,000. 

St. Charge's Soman Oatholic CkUhedml is opposite BelMcm, 
at the coiner of Si. George's^ Boad. It was built by Mr. 
A. W. Pugin, in 1848. 

The Surrey Theatre stands at the end of Great Swrey 
Street^ which is a continuation of Blackfriars Boad, near 
the Oheliskj where five roads meet. The original theatre 
wad built (1782) for C. Hughes and C. Dibdin, the well- 
known naVal song-writer, and was first used for equestrian 
performances, and named the Boyal Circtts. It was burnt 
down atid rebuilt in 1806» Elliston and Tom Dibdin were 
atnong its early lessees. Mr. J. B. Buckstone first ap- 
peared in London at this house in 1823. The Surrej 
Theatre, whilst under the direction of Messrs. Shepherd 
and Creswick, yied with Sadler's Wells, in its preference 
for the legitimate drama* 

The Surrey Gardens, near Eennington Park Boad, onee 
so popular and famous for its Zoological Collection, for the 
JuUien Monstre Concerts, &c., were abandoned some time 
since to the suburban builder, who always seems to be the 
final annexer and holder of siich places. 

The London Boad leads from the Obelisk to the Elephant 
and Castle, a noted rendezvous in the old coaching times 
for mail coaches and now fot omnibuses. Near by is the 
Elephant a/nd Castle Station of the Chatham and Dover 
Bail way, as also Mr. Sjpurgeon's Tabema^clej capable of hold- 
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ing 5000 persons, which was built in 1860-1 at a cost 
of £31,000. Out of Nemngton Butts, and immediately 
from the Eailway Station, the Walworth Eoad leads to 
Camberwell ; by the Kennington Park Eoad we may reach 
Kennington Park (formerly Kennington Common, the 
place of meeting of the Chartists in 1848), and beyond it 
Kenniv^ton Oval, famous for its Cricket-ground, St. Markka 
Church, Kennington, occupies the site where the gallows 
used to stand, for the execution of criminals for the County 
of Surrey; and at this point were the Turnpike Gates 
(abolished Oct. 31, 1865), on the Clajpham Boad leading to 
Stockwell and Clapham ; the Brixton Boad, to Brixton and 
Tulse Hill ; and the Camberwell New Boad, to Camberwell, 
Dulwich, or to Peckham and Peckham Eye. 

"The Borns Tavern at Kennington, having large assembly- 
rooms, has for many years been used for large political 
and other public meetings, and the name of the house is 
consequently widely known. The poet Shenstone has 
thrown over Kennington the only poetic grace associated 
with this district. His poem, ' Jemmy Dawson,' describes 
in simple language the execution, on Kennington Common, 
of one of the eight officers who fought and suffered for the 
Pretender, in 1745-6, the usual barbarous punishment 
inflicted for high treason. Dawson's sweetheart, despite 
all entreaty, insisted upon witnessing the fearful atro- 
cities, and seemed to behold them without emotion, but 
when all was over she fell back in her coach, exclaiming 
" My dear, I follow thee 1 " and expired. 
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THE KIVER THAMES 

Has its source ia the Cotswold Hills, and flows between 
Gloucestershire and Wiltshire, then between Berkshire 
and Oxfordshire, and Berkshire and Buckinghamshire, 
then between Surrey and Middlesex, and last between 
Kent and Essex, reaching the sea at the Nore, 110 miles 
east from its source, or about twice that distance measured 
by its own windings. Its most remarkable feature is, 
perhaps, that of being navigable by large sea-going vessels 
nearly one-fourth of its entire length — from London Bridge 
to the Nore, being forty-five miles. Its breadth at London 
varies from 800 to 1,500 feet ; at the Nore it is seven miles. 
The Tide rises about fifteen miles above London Bridge, 
i.e. to Teddington (Tide-end-town?), and, even at ebb- 
tide, there are 12 or 13 feet of water off Greenwich; at 
London Bridge the mean range of tide is about 17 feet, 
and of the highest spring-tides about 22 feet. Throughout 
its entire course, from its source to the sea, the Thames 
passes through so many picturesque and historically in- 
teresting places that it would need volumes to describe it 
justly ; it must suffice here to indicate those objects of in- 
terest upon its banks which are in the immediate vicinity 
of the Metropolis. The small Steamers which ply every 
five minutes from Chelsea to London Bridge for 2d., and to 
Woolwich for 5d., touching at the various piers on either 
side of the river, will enable the visitor to London to 
make himself easily acquainted, at the smallest possible 
expense, with this " great silent highway." We propose, 
therefore, to accompany such a visitor in his brief trip 
upon the Thames — occupying indeed, but about an hour and 
a half, but so varied in character, so crowded with reminis- 
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oences, that it will require our best faculty to furnish of 
them the most sketchy outline. 

Taking boat at the CheUea Pier, a few yards from the 
site of the late Cremorne Gardens, we turn for a moment 
to note what remains of this old suburb of London— still 
exhibiting in some of its ancient houses, relics of that 
old-world time, when Chelsea was the abode of the noblest 
and the wisest. Here, in a mansion upon the site of 
Beaufort Bow before us, lived the great Sir Thomas More, 
who there received his guests, the learned Erasmus, the 
great artist Holbein, and many more of his no less cele- 
brated contemporaries, including Henry VIII., who, it 
is said, " after dinner, in this fair garden of his, walked 
with him by the space of an hour, holding his arm about 
his neck, and ascended with him to the house to observe 
the stars and discourse of astronomy." A few years later 
the king beheaded his friend and set up his head on London 
Bridge. Sir Thomas More's first wife was buried in Old 
Chelsea Church near by, which dates from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and possesses an eastern chapel added by Sir Thomas ; 
and in the chancel a black marble tablet inscribed to the 
memory of Lady More three years before his death. Sir 
Hans Sloane (to whom there is a gravestone in the church- 
yard), Cipriani, and other eminent persons, were buried in 
this church and churchyard. In the eastern end of Gheyne 
Walk was Don Saltero's Museum and Coffee-house, once noted 
for its collection of natural curiosities, and for having been 
the resort of Steele, Swift, and others, who endowed it with 
literary celebrity. Don Saltero was a biarber named John 
Salter, whom Steele is said to have dignified with the 
Spanish title and termination to his name ; he is mentioned 
in the * Tatler,' and the house is also reported in connec- 
tion with the swimming exploits of Dr. Franklin. Old 
Chelsea Bun-home in Chejne Walk, once famous for its 
buns, had also a kind of museum in rivalry of Don Saltero's. 
Both collections have long since been dispersed, the Bun*- 
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house was taken down in 1839. At 5 Oreal Ohe^ne ttoi6, lead- 
ing from Cheyne Walk, has lived for tnany years — ^long may 
he continue to do bo — one of the greatost literary meti of this 
century, Thomas Carlyle ; he is frequently spoken of ^s the 
Chelsea Philosopher. The eminent J. M. W. Turner died in 
4 house between Chelsea Pier and Cremome Gardens in 
1851. "Rare Old Chelsea China" was manufactiired in 
buildings (long since removed), near Church Street, and 
extending to the waterside. Chehea China is marked with 
an anchor, red on thd inferior, gold on the best specitutos. 

As the steamboat puts off from Chelsea Pier we may 
oatch a glimpse of the site of the late Ctem&me Gardens 
above referred to, popularly known for its entertainments 
after the style of old Vauxhall Gardens (also long since built 
over). Cremome House was once noted as the elegant seat 
of Lord Cremorne, and for his fine collection of pictures. 

The ChblseI Embankment of the Thames, extending 
from the Old Battersea Bridge to Grosvenor Boad, Pimlico, 
was completed in 1874. Moving down the river, a little 
past Cheyne Walk, we are within almost a stone's-throw of 
the Botanic Garden of the Apothecaries' Company (open 
daily from eight to eleven, to persons bringing an order of 
admission from a member of the Company). These gardens, 
consisting of about three acres, were given by Sir Hans 
Sloane to the Company. 

The Royal Chelsea Hospital is a handsotne old edifice, 
of which the river view is certainly the finest. It wais 
biiilt by Sir Christopher Wren for Charles II., some say at 
the instigation of Nell Gwynhe ; but more certainly we 
know that Sir Stephen Fox, grandfather of the great 
btatesman, Charles James Fox, was it« fitst projebtor. The 
story as to Nell Gwynne was as follows : " One day when 
she was rolling about town in her coach, a poor inan came 
to the coach door soliciting charity, who told her & story 
of his having been wounded in the civil wars in defence 
of the rdyal cause. This oiroumsfelnce greatly affected the 
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'beneyolent heart of Mrs. Gwjnnid .... dbe hurried to the 
king . . . i and td N0II Gwynne is now owing the octnfbHj- 
aU^ provision which .is made for deddyed soldiers, and that 
pleaEMinfc retreat they find at Chelsea/' I'he biiilding is of 
red briek with stone quoins, cornices, &g., and consists of 
three courts, of which the central one faces the Thames. 
The In-P(^sioners, of whom there are five hundred and 
forty, occupy the wings of the building, and dine in the hall 
in the left wing. Thete are 60,000 Out^Pensiohers, receiving 
from Hd. to 8«. lOii* each per diem. In the centre of the 
Great Quadrangle is Grinling (libbon*B statue of Charles 
II. There are several portraits in the Hospit&l of the toyal 
family of the Stuarts, as also of WiUiam III., Gfeorge III., 
and Queen Charlotte. The Hall ttnd Chapel are hung with 
a large nutnber of colours, eagles, &c., captured by the 
British Ariny. The Royal Military Asylum, or Duke op 
York's School, for the maintenance and education of the 
sons of soldiers, is north of the Hospital, and contains five 
htindred boys. The Hospital and Asylum may be seen 
daily from ten to four. It is worth while remembering 
that the once fashionable Rakslagh Gardens and Rotunda 
occupied the site a little to the east of Chelsea Hospital. 
Of Ranelagh it was said : *' My Lord Chesterfield is so 
fond of it that he says he has ordei*ed all his letters to be 
addressed thither" Dibdin's * Jolly Young Waterman' 
Was — 

^Always 'fitst oars' when the fine city ladies 
In parties to Banelagh went or YauxhaU." 

Opposite Chelsea Hospital and upon the south side of the 
Thames, which here floWs, according to the old conundrum, 
between two seas (Chelsea and Battersea*), is Battersea 

* The terminations of Chelsea and Battersea seem to have been thiB 
same as Bermondsey, though now differently spelt. Ey or Eyot indicate 
Saxon origin, and mean a place by the water. Chelsea has been spelt 
Chelsey, and has been said to have been originally named Cealchytb, 
or pebble bank. Battersea has been derived fbom Patrick's £ye« 
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Park, contaming 180 aores of land formerly a marsh, and 
but reoently (1852-8) drained, embanked, and laid out and 
planted with shrubs, trees, and flowers. Its chief attraotion 
is the SuinTropiccd Garden of four acres, containing a number 
of semi-hardy plants, the culture of which has been pro- 
moted with the greatest horticultural science and skill. 
There are some fine walks here, including a riverside pro- 
menade, and there are grounds for cricket and other athletic 
sports. The Ornamental Lake adds considerably to the at- 
tractions of this popular resort. This Park. may be reached 
by steamboats which continually ply up and down the river, 
or by road through Pimlico over the handsome Albert 
Suspension Bridge, built by Mr. Page (1858). The Bat- 
TEBSEA Bailwat Bridge, uudcr which the steamboat passes 
after leaving Battersea Park Pier, conveys the trains of the 
London and Brighton Eailway Company, and the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Bail ways, to the termini of those 
lines at the Victoria Station, Pimlico. Upon the north 
bank of the Thames at this point is the entrance to the 
Groavenor Canal, and a few yards farther east is the Low 
Level Pumping Home (completed 1875) of the new system 
of Main Metropolitan Drainage. It is stated that there 
are now 1,300 miles of Sewers in London, and eighty-two 
miles of main intercepting Sewers. The Sewage on the 
north of the Thames amounts to about 10,000,000 cubic 
feet a day; on the south to 4,000,000, which with the 
rainfall, and the probably ever-increasing size of London, 
have all been allowed for in the construction of this main 
drainage system (at a cost of £4,000,000), which is capable 
of disposing of 63,000,000 cubic feet per diem, equal to a 
lake of 428 acres, 3 feet deep, or fifteen times as large as 
the Hyde Park Serpentine. Before this drainage, planned 
by Sir John Bazalgette, was made, the Thames was the great 
main sewer of London ; all drains north and south poured 
into the river at dead low water, and, with the rising tide, 
"kept churning backwards and forwards" till the river 
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became one of the foulest of open sewers. The present 
system consists of three great main lines of sewers running 
from west to east at right angles below the levels of 
previously existing sewers, and conveying their contents 
to an OtUfall at Barking^ fourteen miles beyond London 
Bridge, and discharging them there and at Crossness^ near 
Plvmstead, at high water, equivalent to a discharge at low 
water of twelve miles farther down the river. The Low- 
Level Sewer, besides intercepting the sewage from the 
low-level area of eleven square miles, is also the main out- 
let for a district of about fourteen and a half square miles, 
forming the western suburb of London, which lies so low 
that the sewage has to be pumped up here to a height of 
17 J feet into the upper end of the Low-Level Sewer, which 
passes hence to Westminster, where it runs under the 
Victoria Embankment, thence to Tower Hill, and on by 
Limehouse and Bow Common, under the river Lea to the 
Abbey Mills Pumping-atation, where the low-level sewage 
has again to be raised 36 feet. On the south of the 
Thames the Eigh-Level Sewers, beginning at Clapham, the 
Low at Putney, after uniting at Deptford, are discharged 
as above, at Crossness at high water. 

Vauxhall Bridge connects VauxhaU with Millbank. 
The origin of the name of Yauxhall has been tiBced 
to a family of the name of Yaux, who held an estate 
here in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. The tradition 
of its having been the abode of Guy Vaux or Fawkes, of 
Gunpowder Plot notoriety, still lingers, but, as the anti- 
quarians say, without being authenticated. The old song 
is but an echo and burlesque of the tradition — 

"He wished the state was undone. 
And, Crossing over VauxhaU Bridge, 
That way came into London." 

Tauxhall Bridge was completed in 1816 after long diffi- 
culties, arising from changes of plans, and disputes among 
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four engineers. It was intended to hare been built of stone, 
bat it is made of oast iron. Thp river is here 900 feet 
wide. Old VavahM GardenSy olpsed in 1859, were situated 
a little to the south-^ast of Yauxhall Bridge. Millbcmh Pem- 
teniiary or Prison, on the north bank of the river, said to 
be one of the largest prisons in the kingdom, was commenced 
in 1812. Its ground is laid out in six sets of buildings, 
radiating like a wheel from the centre, where stands the 
Governor's house. The corridors are more than three miles 
in length, and there are 1,550 cells in this prison which is 
said to have cost half a million of money. DouUon*8 lar^e 
Pottery for Stoneware, seen on the south bank opposite 
Millbank Prison, is rapidly becoming celebrated for its 
improved style of hardware art manufacture. 

Lambeth Iron Suspension Bridge, built by Mr. Barlow, 
1862, at a cost of £40,000, connects Horseferry Bead, 
Westminster, with Lambeth. From this point the Alberi 
Mmbarikm&nt runs to the south foot of Westminster Bridge. 

Lambeth, one of the ancient suburbs of London, forms 
with Southwark one of the metropolitan boroughs, return- 
ing two members to Parliament. St. McMry^s Church, 
Lambeth, adjoining Lambeth Palace, is the mother church 
of the parish, and dates from the fifteenth century. The 
Howard Chapel in the north aisle was built 1522. In this 
church (which has a perpendicular "tower) were buried the 
following Archbishops of Canterbury : Bai^croft, Parker, 
Tenison, Hutton, Seeker, Comwallis, Moore, as also the 
well-known antiquarians, Tradescant, father and son. 
At Lambeth Ferry and just below this church occurred 
the memorable scene so dramatically described by Macaulay 
of the landing of the Queen of James II. and her infant 
son on the first stage of their flight from Whitehall. 
" The King and Queen retired to rest as usual. When the 
palace had been some lime profoundly quiet, James rose 
and called a servant. . . . The Count de Lauzun was 
ushered into the royal bed-chamber. ' I confide to you,* 
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said James, *ii^y Queen and son; everything must bei 
risked to carry them into France.' . . . Lai^zun g^ve 
his hand to Msj-ry ; Saint Victor wrapped up in his warm 
cloak the ill-fated heir of so many kings. The party stole 
down the back stairs, and embarked in an gpen skiff. It 
was a miserable voyage. The night was bleak, the rain 
fell, the wind roared, the water was ro^gh ; at last thei 
boat reached Lambeth, and the fugitives la?ided hear an 
inn where a coach and hors^ were in waiting. Some time 
elapsed before the horses could be harnessed, Mary, afraid 
that her face might be known, would not enter the house j 
she remained with her child, cowering for shelter from 
the storm under the tower of Laip.beth Church, and dis-j 
trapted witji terror when the ostler approached her with 
his lantern, Two of her women attended her, but . • . 
they could be of little use to their mistress, for both were 
foreigners, who could hardly speak the English language, 
and who shuddered at the rigour of the English climate, 
The only consolatory circumstance was that the little boy 
was well, and uttered not a single cry. At length the 
coach was ready. Saint Victor followed it on horseback. 
The fugitives reached Gravesend safely, and embarked in 
the yacht which waited for them. . . . The yacht pro- 
ceeded down the river with a fair wind, and St. Victor, 
having seen her under sail, spurred back with the good 
news to Whitehall." 

JJAMBETH Palace, the residence of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury for six centuries and a half, dates as far bac^ 
as ^90, th^t being the year in which Archbishop Walter 
built the ancient manor house which is now the Fs^lace, but 
the building as it stands is so yaried in style, from Early 
English to late Perpendicular, that it by no means denotes 
the work of one age or one builder. The Gatehouse entrance 
built by Archbishop Morten, 1490,has an embellished centre, 
two large sqi^are towers of red brick with stone dressings, 
and a spacious Tudor archway. T^ie towers are reached 
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by a spiral staircase leading to the Eecord room, which 
contains many of the archives of the See of Canterbury. 
The dole to the poor has been givea from time immemorial 
at this gate. The lower part of the gatehouse was used as 
a small prison. The Chapel dates from 1244-70, and is 
Early English, with lancet windows. In it every Arch- 
bishop has been consecrated since the latter date. Its 
original stained-glass windows were destroyed in the 
Civil Wars ; the present windows were set up and the 
chapel re-decorated by the present Archbishop (Tait). The 
roof bears the arms of Laud, Jnxon, and Cornwallis. 
The oak screen presented by Laud also bears his arms. 
In front of the altar Archbishop Parker was buried. 

The LoUards* Tower on the left of the outer court was 
built (1434-5) by Archbishop Chichley, whose arms are 
sculptured on the river front, over a Gothic niche, wherein 
formerly appeared a statue of Thomas-li-Becket. Entrance 
to the Lollards' prison — a chamber about fifteen feet long, 
eleven feet wide, and eight feet high, with two narrow 
windows and open fireplace — ^is obtained by a spiral stair- 
case. Eight large iron rings are here fixed in the walls 
about breast-high, and upon the oaken wainscoting are cut 
names, crosses, sentences, <fec., as it would seem, by the 
captives who were kept here in bonds. Whether such 
captives were Lollards (or followers of Wycliffe) is dis- 
puted ; if they were, and were merely sheltered here, as 
has been said, from the civil power, it seems hard to 
understand why they should have been chained as well as 
sheltered. The name Lollard was given by way of reproach 
by the priests, who thereby intimated that these Wycliffites 
who had dared to read and interpret the Bible for them- 
selves, were loUards, i.e. spouters, talkative, uneducated 
men. The ceiling of the East Boom has some fine carving. 
The Library or Hall and the Great Dining-room form the 
west side of the inner court. The former, containing some 
30,000 volumes, many of great historical interest and 
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value, is open to the public, throughout the year (except 
Easter week and the week after Christmas-day), from ten 
till three on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. The Palace 
possesses also an historical line of portraits since 1633 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, now decorating the 
chief apartment, showing the changes in archiepisoopal 
costume during that lengthened period. 

St. Thomases Hosfpital and the Hovses of Parliament 
upon the opposite embankment are described, the former 
at p. 47, the latter at p. 42. For Westminster Bridge 
see p. 46. 

At the north end of Westminster Bridge is the West^ 
minster Station of the Underground Metropolitan Bailway, 
here carried beneath the Victoria Embankment, which 
begins at this point and is continued to Blackfriars Bridge. 
The Victoria Embankment forms part of a series of works 
for the improvement of the Thames and the thoroughfares 
of the metropolis, projected and carried out by Sir J. 
Bazalgette on behalf of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
This Embankment, consisting of a solid granite wall, 
eight feet thick, forty feet high, and 7,000 feet long, 
provides a roadway one hundred feet wide, underneath 
which, besides the Underground Bailway, are two tunnels, 
of which the lower is the great sewer, the upper contains 
water pipes, gas pipes, and telegraph wires, all accessible 
without disturbing the roadway. The land reclaimed 
from the river by means of this Embankment varies from 
200 to 450 feet in width, and amounts to about thirty 
acres. The cost of the embankment and ifjs approaches 
was about two millions, derived partly from rates, partly 
from wine and coal dues, and partly from the sale of the 
surplus land for building purposes. The Victoria Em- 
bankment was finished in 1870. 

Upon leaving the Steamboat Pier at Westminster we 
shall observe St. Stephen's Clvb-housey recently erected 
for conservative politicians — an admirable situation ; the 

s 
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new National Opera House, still only partly erected, and 
Montague HouBe, the town residenoe of the Dake of 
Bnoolench, in which are a few good pictures by Van Dydk 
and a fine collection of miniatures. A little later we pass 
the end of the new Northumberland Avenue, see p. 49. 
The Oharing 0ros9 Steamboat Pier is immediately in front 
of the Charing Cross Staiion of the Underground Bailway, 
and below the Charing Cross Railway and Foot Bridge of 
the South Eastern Company, see p. 51. Near this point is 
the Statue of Sir Francis Outram, an Indian General. There 
is a large Public Swimming Bath moored west of this bridge, 
open from 7 a.m. to 8.30 p.m., possessing a continual flow 
of clear filtered water, regulated in temperature to the 
season. Admission, \s. Upon leaving Charing Cross Pier 
we shall observe the Waier-Gaieof YorhHouse, see p. 51, and 
farther on the charmingly situated Adelphi Terras, and the 
Cleofaltra Obelisk^ see p. 54. We afterwards pass the Savoy, 
see p. 61, and Waterloo Bridge, see p. 62, leading to the South 
Western Bailway Station in Waterloo Boad, then Somerset 
Souse and King*s College, see p. 63-4, to the Temple Pier, in 
front of the Temple and Temple Gardens, see p. 74, thence 
past Whitefriars or Alsatia, see p. 80, to Bla^hfriars Bridge, 
see p. 83, where there is another Underground Eailway 
Station. We now catch sight of the new Victoria Street, 
with some new buildings, including the offices of The Times 
newspaper, and of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and then get a near view of St. Paul's, see p. 87, and of 
the towers and spires of. many of Wren's finest churches. 

Paul's Wharp Pier is the nearest to St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and here passengers to the Surrey side of London 
Bridge usually have to change to the Surrey side boats. 

Vintners' Hall, 68 Upper Thames Street, was rebuilt 
by Sir Christopher Wren, after the Great Fire. It contains 
some ^ll-length portraits of Charles 11., and James 11., 
and a picture ascribed to Vandyke of 'Sfc. Martin (the 
tutelar saint of the Company) dividing his cloak with a 
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Beggar.* The Vintners' Company is one of the most ancient 
of the London Companies. 

SouTHWARK Bridge, built by Sir John Eennie at a cost 
of £800,000, and opened in 1819, has an arch of a wider 
span (402 feet) than any bridge built previously to the 
invention of tubular bridges. It was bought in 1866 by 
the City from the private company for which it was built 
for £218,868 ; the toll of one penny was abolished in 1865. 
It is the most direct line of communication between Queen 
Street and other busy parts of the City with Southwark, 
andj if its approaches were improved, would doubtless be 
much more generally nsed. 

The Cannon Street Eailway Bridge was bnilt by the 
South Eastern Eailway Company, and connects their 
Cannon Street Terminus with the lines which branch to 
London Bridge on the one hand, and Charing Cross upon 
the other, see p. 50. 

Bankside, Southwark, near the Cannon Street Bridge of 

the South Eastern Eailway, was the site of the Old Globe 

Theatre, The ancient theatres on Bankside, SouthwarJc^ 

consisted of Paris Garden Theatre, dating from the time of 

Biohard II. and continuing till James I., when Henslow 

and Alleyn (the endower of Dulwich College) kept it ; the 

Globe, built about 1594 for Eichard Burbage, and for 

which James I. granted a licence to Shakespeare and 

others. The Chorus to Henry V. refers to the shape of 

the Globe Theatre when he asks — 

" May we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did afi&ight the air at Aginoomt ? " 

Barclay's Brewery stands upon the site of the Globe Theatre. 
The Hope Theatre is chiefly remembered for its bull-baiting. 
The Mose Theatre, dating from about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, stood near where Bose Alley afterwards 
kept its name in memory. The Swan Theatre was cotem- 
porary with the Bose. All were suppressed in 1648, To 

s 2 
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Barclay^ 8 Brewery visitors are occasionally admitted upon 
previons written application to the Manager. This 
immense establishment is one of the most remarkable 
sights of London, and great personages from abroad make 
a point of seeing it. When Marshal Haynan, some years 
ago, visited Barclay's, the brewers'-men hustled him off 
the premises, in their indignation at the stories told of 
women spies whipped in Austria, by order of Haynau. 
The founder of Barclay's Brewery was Mr. H. Thrale, the 
friend of Dr. Johnson. Upon Mr. Thrale's death, Dr. 
Johnson, as one of his executors, had to dispose of the 
property, on behalf of Mrs. Thi*ale, and obtained for it no 
less than £135,000 at the auction, whereat he made this 
remarkably Johnsonian speech : " We are not here to sell 
a parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of growing 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice." 

London Bridge. Little more than a hundred years ago, 
i.e. before' 1760, the only bridge across the Thames was 
Old London Bridge, described as having originally "a 
stone platform, 926 feet long, 40 feet wide, standing 60 
feet above the level of the water, and consisting of a draw- 
bridge and nineteen broad-pointed arches, with massive 
piers raised upon strong oak and elm piles, covered by thick 
planks bolted together. It had a gate-house at each end, 
and towards the centre on the east side was built a 
beautiful Gothic chapel. In the reign of Elizabeth it was 
adorned with sumptuous buildings, and stately and beau- 
tiful houses on either side like one continuous street. 
Some of the houses had flat roofs with gardens and arbours, 
so that '* As fine as London Bridge " passed into a proverb. 
Near the drawbridge was the famed Nonmch House, con- 
structed in Holland entirely of timber, four stories high, 
richly carved and gilt. The history of London Bridge, for 
nearly six centuries, would include many of the most 
stirring incidents of the History of England. De Mont- 
fort here repulsed Henry III. in ^1264 ; Wat Tyler entered 
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London by this bridge in 1381 ; Eichard II. was here 
welcomed with great ceremonial in 1392 ; as was also 
Henry V. in 1415. In 1450 Jack Cade having " gotten 
London Bridge, the citizens fly and forsake their houses," 
but the Gate-House of London Bridge was soon after deco- 
rated by Jack Cade's head (it was pretty regularly 
garnished with heads), instead of the Bridge being set on 
fire according to Cade's order — teste Shakespeare. In 1477 
the Bridge was attacked and fired by Falconbridge ; in 
1554 it witnessed some of the most daring incidents of 
AVyatt*s rebellion ; in 1666 the houses were burnt down in 
the Great Fire, but were rebuilt twenty years after ; in 
1757 the houses were removed and replaced by ordinary 
balustrades; in 1832 the old bridge was demolished 
altogether. Its narrow arches impeded navigation, and 
rendered possible what is now improbable, the freezing 
over of the Thames. The present bridge was built from 
the designs of Sir John Eennie, and was opened in great 
state in August 1831, by King William IV. and Queen 
Adelaide. It cost, with its approaches, no less than 
£1,458,311. It consists of five semi-elliptical arches, two of 
130 feet, two of 140 feet, and the centre of 152 feet 6 inches 
span. The roadway is 62 feet wide. More than 20,000 
carts, carriages and other vehicles have been reckoned 
whilst crossing over this bridge in 24 hours, and in the 
same time 107,000 foot passengers. A scheme has been 
submitted to Parliament to enable the Corporation of 
London to enlarge London Bridge to the extent of about 
11 feet on each side, and thereby to widen both the car- 
riageways and footways, but there is much opposition 
made to any additions to the present excellent structure. 
The Biver Traffic above London Bridge is of course 
limited to vessels of comparatively small size. Below it 
the Port of London may be said to begin. The Upper Pool^ 
as it is called, is reckoned to the first reach in the river, 
i.e. to about the Thamea Tunnel, or Execution Bock^ where 
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pirates used to be gibbeted. The Lower Pool to Cuckolds 
Point, where colliers usually lie, leaying a water-way of 
some 300 feet for the shipping to pass up and down. 
Nearly 60,000 vessels enter the Port of London annually. 

The Below Bridge Pier for Margate, Eamsgate and other 
steamboats too large to pass under London Bridge, is 
immediately east of the bridge upon the Middlesex side. 

BiLLiNGSOATE FiSH Mabket (qh the site of one of the old 
Water*gates of the City from which it derives its name), 
is the red brick building with stone dressing, just below 
London !3fidge. In 1872 an Act of Parliament enabled 
the Corporation to rebuild the market upon a larger scale, 
and to annex some adjoining ground for the purpose, the 
result being, that in July 1877, when the new buildings 
were opened, there was an addition made to Billingsgate 
Market equivalent to nearly as much again as its previous 
area ; the old building occupied 20,000 feet, the new one 
comprises 39,000 feet. The market, open daily, excepting 
Sundays, at 5 o'clock, summer and winter, is well worth a 
visit at that early hour ; when, if there be much activity, 
noise and bustle, there is comparatively little of the violent 
language and abuse for which Billingsgate has been his- 
torically noted. Instead of the old miserable wooden 
sheds and pent-houses, we see a spacious building, well- 
provided with stone-slabbed benches, and kept clean by a 
good water supply and perfect drainage ; instead of the 
old flaring oil-lamps '* showing a crowd struggling amidst 
a Babel din of vulgar tongues," we shall find orderly 
business bustle, and a considerable traffic carried on in a 
rapid methodical style ; no screaming, fighting, figh-fag 
abuse between the .women ; little gin, but plenty of tea and 
cofiee- drinking ; little haggling, but plenty of buying and 
selling, different kinds of fish being represented by their 
several wholesale dealers — the whiting dealer, the sole and 
fiat-fish dealer, the oyster dealer, the cod-fish dealer, the 
cured-fish dealers, all being separate traders confining 
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themselves to their seyeral specialties in fish-selling. 
Oysters and sbell-fish are sold by measure^ and salmon by 
weight, but all other fish by tale or nnmber, and the 
wholesale market is over, generally, by eight in the morn- 
ing ; after that time, the business is left to the retailers 
who snpply the oostermongers and the pnblio in the 
vicinity, for the fishmongers of London have received their 
supplies from Billingsgate by about eight o'clock. A large 
quantity of fish now reaches London by railway. There 
are two large taverns, upon the river front, east and west 
of Billingsgate, in the upper rooms of which Fish Dinners 
are to be had daily, comprising every kind of fish in 
season, at a very small cost. 

Ths Goal Exchange is in Lower Thames Street, nearly 
opposite Billingsgate ; it is a fine building of its kind, built 
by Bunning in 1849, and is decorated by some curious 
examples of ferns, palms, &o*, found fossilized in the coal 
formations. The London coal trade is said to employ 
10,000 seamen. 

The Gttstom House adjoins Billingsgate and faces the 
river. Tlie business of this establishment has been of 
course considerably narrowed by the removal, of late years, 
of a large number of articles from the list chargeable to 
the Inland Eevenue, but there is, nevertheless, an amazing 
sum levied at this port annually. The present build- 
ing was designed by David Laing upon a portion of the 
site of the former Custom House, destroyed by fire, Febru- 
ary 1814, but Laing's front was altered when the foundation 
gave way in 1852, and the present facade was erected 
by Sir Eobert Smirke. The interior contains a great 
many warehouses, cellars and apartments, and the 
*Long Eoom,' 190 feet by 66, is a fine room, but not equal 
to that which was taken down at the failure of the founda- 
tion. Articles seized at the Custom House are sold by 
auction, quarterly, in Mark Lane. 

The ThameB Subway, from Tower Hill to Tooley Street, 
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runs across the river. It is 1330 feet long, and was made 
by Mr. Barlow at a cost of only £16,000. 

The Tower of London (see p. 99) is a prominent feature 
at this point of the river, from which is to be had the best 
view of * Traitor's Gate ' — the entrance for prisoners 
formerly brought hither by water, but now closed. Im- 
mediately behind the Gate is seen the Bloody Tower, 
where the infant princes were smothered by command of 
Eichard III. Traitor's Gate was restored and rebuilt in 
1866. 

St. Katheriwe's Docks are the nearest to London Bridge 
of the eight docks (six on the north and two on the south 
side of the Thames) which receive the London shipping, 
and occupy altogether 900 acres, the whole of them having 
been constructed within the present century. St. Kathe* 
rine's Docks, planned by Telford and opened in 1828, at a 
cost of about £2,000,000, cover 24 acres, nearly half being 
water, and occupy the site of the old Hospital of St. 
Katherine, transferred to Kegent's Park (see p. 131). 

London Docks, amalgamated with St. Eatherine's in 1863 
were planned by Eennie and opened 1805, and contain 90 
acres, [about a third being water, and cost £4,000,000. 
Here are the great warehouses for tobacco, rented by the 
Crown ; in the north-east comer of which is the kiln where 
condemned tobacco and other articles are burnt, the smoke 
being carried off by a long chimney known as the * Queen's 
Pipe.* ** The huge mass of fire," wrote one not long since, 
"in the furnace is fed night and day with condemned 
goods ; on one occasion 900 Australian mutton hams were 
burnt, on another 46,000 pairs of French gloves, and silks 
and satins, tobacco and cigars are here consumed in vast 
quantities, the ashes being sold by the ton or measure. 
Nails and other pieces of iron sifted from the ashes are 
prized for their toughness in making gun-barrels ; gold 
and silver, the remains of plate, watches and jewelry 
thrown into the flames, are sometimes found among the 
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ashes." Here also are the Wine Vaults, covenng many 
acres of ground ; the Mixing House, having one vat of over 
23,000 gallons; the casks of wine for whioh "tasting 
orders" are obtained from the wine owners; the wool; 
spices, tea, drug, sugar, and other warehouses, seemingly 
innumerable. The public are admitted without ticket to 
the docks and shipping, but an order from the Secretary at 
the London Dock-House is necessary for admission to the 
vaults and warehouses. For " tasting orders " apply to . 
your "vvine-merchant. The Docks, being one of the few 
public places where employment can be had without 
character or recommendation, attract many hundreds of 
persons out of work. " Here," wrote Mayhew, " at half-past 
seven in the morning, may be seen swarms of men of all 
grades, looks, and kinds, decayed and bankrupt butchers, 
bakers, publicans, grocers, old soldiers, old sailors, Polish 
refugees, broken-down gentlemen, discharged lawyer's 
clerks, suspended government clerks, almsmen, pensioners, 
servants, thieves, indeed every one who wants a loaf and 
is willing to earn it." 

The Thames Tunnel, formerly one of the sights of 
London, is now used by the East London Eailway, to carry 
its lines from the north to the south side of the Thames ; 
that is to say, between Wapping and Kotherhithe. The 
Tunnel consists of two arched ways, 1,200 feet long, 14 feet 
wide, 16i feet high, and 16 feet below the river, and was 
opened in 1843, having been built by Brunei, at a cost of 
£468,000 ; the Eailway Company bought it for £200,000, 
in 1865.' It was never a profitable undertaking, but it 
was reckoned a wonderful and unprecedented example of 
skilled engineering. 

Wapping derives its name, as is supposed, from Wapp, a 
ship's rope, and it maintains its reputation as a place for 
shipping and seafaring people. Wapping will long be 
remembered as the birthplace of Arthur Orton of Tich- 
borne notoriety; but yet longer for its landing-place, 
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Btill in use, called * Wapping Old Stairs,' for ever afisooi- 
ated with the genius of Dibdin, and with his Molly — ^the 
most constant and affectionate of sweethearts, whose name 
is much more indelibly engraved upon the hearts of all true 
Jack Tars than it could possibly have been upon the * baccy 
box,' which she presented to her Tom as a love token. 
Opposite Wapping is Sotherhithe^ vulgarly Bedriff, famous 
as the supposed birthplace of Lemuel Gulliver. Gay writes 
apropos of waterside constancy — 

"In five long years I took no second spouse, 
What Bedriff wife so long hath kept her rows?** 

In Botherhithe churchyard was buried Prince Lee Boo of 
the Pellew Islands, who died during his visit to England. 

Tbe TsLiMES Steam Fbbby, opened in 1877, connects 
Wapping with Botherhithe, and crosses the line of the 
Thames Tunnel, Vehicles and passengers are transferred 
from the landing-stages to the boats, and vice versa. The 
level of the boat's decks at low water is 24 feet below that 
of the river bank, and at such times the boats cannot 
approach within 170 feet of the Wapping Wharf, or 70 
feet at Botherhithe. From the jetty at Wapping, and the 
wharf at Botherhithe, however, traffic is transferred to the 
boat's decks by means of hydraulic machinery. There is 
an elevated railed footpath for foot passengers upon each 
side of the lift platform, and thus, in a somewhat clumsy 
way perhaps, the great difficulty was overcome of providing 
means of transit across the Thames at this point, whilst 
leaving a passage for sea-going vessels. The tariff charges 
are one penny for a pedestrian or passenger, threepence 
per head for cattle. Is. Qd. for a four-horse carriage or vehicle 
when it is empty, or 3«. 9d. when laden. The Steam 
Ferry is said to save in some instances six or seven miles 
in the double journey, besides the blocks and delays in the 
busy thoroughfares of both sides of the river. 

The Surrey Docks and the Commercial DockSj spacious 
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and coQTenient both as basins and for storage of com, &o., 
faoe the Tkarnes Tunriel Steamboat Pier, Shadwbll lies a 
little farther down the river bank. Stepney, the parish to 
which all children bom at sea were supposed to belong, 
lies next to it. Deptford and Limehousb are opposite to 
one another, the former being upon the south, the latter 
on the north bank of the river. Deptford was a govern- 
ment dockyard till 1869 ; it has since passed into the hands 
of the Corporation of London, who tise it as a market and 
slaughtering place for foreign cattle. The Pool ends at 
Limehouse Eeach, at which is an entrance to the West 
India Doeka, These extend over nearly 300 acres to Black- 
wall. They were built by Jessop, and opened 1802. The 
East India Bocks, containing only 32 acres adjoin the above, 
and both are best reached by railway from Fenchurch Street. 
MiUwall Docks, in the Isle of Dogs, are also near the 
West India Docks, and cover 200 acres. They were opened 
in 1868 ; the Cheat Eastern steamship was built at Mill- 
wall. Victoria Docks below Blackwall, occupy 200 acres ; 
they were opened in 1866. 

Opposite to the Isle of Dogs, a name said to be a 
corruption of Isle of Ducks, and upon the south bank of 
the Thames, we arrive at Ch-eenmch, Greenwich Hospital 
faces the river, and has a highly commanding aspect. The 
Greenwich Steamboat Pier immediately adjoins the grounds 
of the Hospital. Perhaps the first object which presents 
itself to the visitor upon entering the pier-terrace, in 
front of the Hospital, is an Obelisk of red granite in memory 
of Lieutenant Bellot, the French Arctic Navigator. Green- 
wich Hospital was built by William III., at the request of his 
wife, for the reception of the sailors wounded in the battle 
of La Hogue. It stands upon the site of a palace, wherein 
Henry VIII., Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth were bom, 
and consists of four parts: King Charles and Queen 
Anne's fronting the river, King William's containing the 
Painted Hall, and Queen Mary's containing the Chapel. 
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The Queen's house, now the Eoyal Naval College, "was 
designed by Inigo Jones for Queen Henrietta Maria. The 
river front was by Webb, Jones's relative, the ChrecU HaU 
and Colonnades, 106 feet by 56 feet wide and 50 feet high, 
by Sir Christopher Wren, the Chapel by Stuart. Sir James 
Thomhill painted the ceiling, &c., of the Great HaU. In 
the Picture OaUery, formed by George IV., are many 
valuable portraits of noted admirals, and some fine 
paintings of naval battles, including Lord Howe's victory, 
by Loutherburg,and J.M. W. Turner's 'Battle of Trafalgar.' 
In the Upper Hall are some peculiarly touching souvenirs 
of Nelson ; the coat and waistcoat which he wore when he 
was killed in the Battle of Trafalgar, with numerous other 
relics. "The course of the fatal ball," says Sir H. 
Nicholas, ** is shown by a hole over the left shoulder, and 
part of the epaulette is torn away. The coat and waist- 
coat are stained in several places with the hero's blood." 
Here also is the astrolabe presented by Queen Elizabeth 
to Sir Francis Drake; and here are the relics of the 
lamented Sir John Franklin's Arctic Expedition. In the 
Chapel is B. West's * Shipwreck of St. Paul.' Green- 
wich Hospital is no longer used for the purpose for which 
it was built, namely the reception of naval pensioners. 
Since 1865, nearly all of these have taken extra out- 
pensions of 2a. a day, and, in preference to remaining in 
the Hospital, have gone to live with their friends. The 
Boyal Naval College occupies their rooms in the building, 
and instructs sailors in the science of mathematics, 
navigation, and gunnery. The Museum of Naval Architec- 
ture, containing models of ships from the earliest period, 
was removed from South Kensington to Queen Anne's 
wing here; the Infirmary is now used as a Merchant 
Seamen's Hospital in lieu of the old Dreadnought line of 
battle ship, which for many years was moored off Green- 
wich, and served for the same purpose. The Museum is 
open daily from 10 to 4, the Hall and Chapel from 10 till 
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dusk ; free on Monday and Friday, and on other days upon 
payment of 3d, Ghreenwich Park immediately adjoins the 
Hospital, and is singularly beautiful. The view of the 
Thames from Ghreenwich Observatory (where the Astronomer 
Eoyal conducts his observations and gives "Greenwich 
time " to all the world) is " worth a day's journey, though 
every mile were taken on foot." In this Park, which 
extends to Blackheathf and contains 180 acres, King 
James rode a hunting as described in the * Fortunes of 
Nigel.' Our limits will not permit of a lengthy notice of 
Greenwich, suffice it that we mention that it can easily be 
reached from London, either by the South Eastern Bail- 
way, from Charing Cross and Cannon Street ; by omnibuses 
from Charing Cross ; or by tramway from Westminster 
Bridge. White-bait Dinners at the Ship or the Trafalgar^ 
Greenwich, are part of the joys of the London season. 
General Wolfe was buried in Greenwich Church 1759. 

Blackwall is a little farther down the river, upon the 
north side. There is a terminus of the Blachwall Railway, 
close to the East India Docks, Blackwall, which are used 
by vessels of large tonnage. 

The next bend of the Thames shows us the green heights 
of Charlton, and a few minutes more bring us to Wool- 
wich, considered one of the chief of the royal dockyards. 
Here is also the Royal Arsenal. The covered slips, for 
building vessels, are seen by us as we pass down the 
river. Here are all the appliances by means of which 
Britannia continues to rule the waves — the armoured 
'vessel, the "Woolwich infant" — the largest gun of the 
period — the steam-engine factory, all the ingenious 
scientific contrivances for improving military and naval 
warfare, as well as the workshops wherein thousands of arti- 
sans are engaged in preparing munitions of war. In front 
of Woolwich, the Thames is a mile wide, at its back rises 
Shooter's Hill, so named from the bandits who used to infest 
it. The Artillery Barracks at Woolwich face the Common. 
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The Bayal Military Bepository, at the west end of the 
barracks, contains some interesting specimens of ancient 
weapons and other cnrious relics. Opposite Woolwich Pier, 
is a large place of amusement called the North Woolmeh 
Gardens. The visitor may return to London if he pleases 
by the railway upon the North Woolwich side, to which 
he may pass by means of a steam ferry-boat continually 
plying from one side of the river to the other. 

If, however, he should desire to proceed farther down 
the Thames, as far as, shall we say, the mouth of the 
river, his wishes may be gratified at but small expense. 
By river steamboats he may be carried in a short time to 
Oravesend, an ancient town, which, before the days of 
railway travelling, the citizens of London regarded as a 
kind of seaside resort. Here are the Bosherville Gardens — 
** the place to spend a happy day " — containing a theatre, 
dancing platform, and restaurant. The return home may 
be made by railway. Farther down the Thames the 
visitor may proceed to Sheemees, and thence to Bochester; 
or he may cross to Southend, on the Essex coast, and thence 
come back to London by rail or steamboat. In the sum- 
mer, steamers run daily from London Bridge to the above 
places, as well as to towns more remote, such as Margate 
and Bamsgate, 
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ENVIRONS AND SUBUBBS. 

ACTON, a village near Hanwell, is about five miles 
from London. It may be reached by railway from 
Paddington, Kensington, Victoria, or Broad Street, E.G. 

Alexandra Park and Palace^ Muswell Hill, may be reached 
in about 15 minutes by the Great Northern Railway from 
King's Cross to Wood Green, or from Moorgate Street Sta- 
tion. The entertainments include Concerts, Theatrical per- 
formances, Picture and other Exhibitions, &o., as at the 
Crystal Palace. The Palace (first opened 1863, but burnt 
down and immediately rebuilt) is a fine structure, com- 
manding beautiful views over five counties; the Park 
consists of about 400 acres, beautifully laid out. Admission 
1«., except on special days, and when otherwise advertised. 
Betum Railway Tickets from King's Cross, includiDg 
admission on shilling days, cost 2«. 6d., 2^., or la. 6d., 
according to class. 

Amwell, is a village in Hertfordshire, which is said to 
derive its name from Emma's Well. A spring issues here 
which supplies the New River, and gives its name to 
Amwell Street, <fcc., Pentonville — as Chadwell Street is 
derived from St. Chad's Well, a once noted spring at 
Battlebridge, King's Cross, 

Anerley^ a suburb on the South-Eastem line, near 
Sydenham and the Crystal Palace, is 7J miles from 
London. 

Aieot, famous for its June races, is 29 miles from London 
by the railway line from Waterloo Station. 

Balkam is a residential suburb, about 5 miles from 
PimHco, on the London and Brighton line of railway. 
BdIVs Pond, named after John Ball, a licensed vie- 
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tnaller, who lived here in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and who kept a pond for duok-hunting and other 
snch sports, is a hamlet connected with Islington, and 
is reached by the Essex Bead, Islington; it abuts on 
the Stoke Newington Boad. 

Barking (see p. 97) was the seat of the oldest and 
richest Benedictine nunnery in England. It is 8 miles 
from London by the line from Fenchurch Street. 

Barnes, a village on the Thames, reached by the South- 
western Bail way, from Waterloo, is 7 miles from London. 
Bamety sometimes High Bametj so named from its 
being situated on a hill; sometimes Chipping Bametj 
from its famous cattle market, is about 11 miles from 
London by the Bailway from Ludgate Hill, King's Cross, 
or Broad Street. East Barnet is a neighbouring village. 
At Hadley, beyond Barnet, is a Memorial Pillar of the 
Battle fought (1471) between Edward IV. and the Earl of 
Warwick, who was defeated and slain, in this last but one 
Conflict of the Boses. 

Bamshury adjoins Islington, and may be reached by the 
line from Broad Street or by omnibus from the Bank, or 
elsewhere ; see Omnibuses, p. 303. 
Battersea, see p. 252. 

Bayswater, see p. 167, also Omnibuses p. 303. 
Bethnal Green^ at the eastern end of Londoui is chiefly 
noted for its silk weavers, and for the Museum, which 
was removed hither from South Kensington, when the 
latter set up its permanent structure. Bethnal Green 
Museum is about five miles by omnibus from Charing Cross, 
and is situated in the Cambridge Boad, Bethnal Green. It 
contains some excellent collections illustrative of food 
manufactures, &c., besides many pictures, which are being 
sent hither on loan. The Museum is open, free, from 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M., except .on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, when the charge is 6(2., and the closing takes 
place at 6 p.m. The legend of the Bliind Beggar of Bethnal 
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Chreen is best preserved in the ballad to be found in Percy's 
' Beliques.' The tradition is that the Blind Beggar was 
the son of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, and that 
he was found among the slain after the battle of Evesham 
by the daughter of a neighbouring baron, who married 
him. It being necessary to conceal himself from the 
vengeance of Henry III. against whom he had fought, 
he assumed the disguise of a blind beggar, and his wife 
shared his privations. Their child was the pretty Bessie 
of the ballad : — 

'*My father shee sayde is Bootie to be seene, 
The seely blind beggar of Bednall-greene, 
That dayly sits begging there for charitie, 
He is the goode father of prettye Bessee." 

The Columbia Market, at Bethnal Green, erected at the 
expense of the Baroness Burdett Coutts was intended 
for the benefit of the East-end poor, but hitherto it has not 
been so useful as was expected. Victoria Park, at Bethnal 
Green, contains 290 acres, pleasantly laid out and planted 
with trees and shrubs, and ornamented by two lakes. In 
the centre is a handsome drinking fountain, presented by 
Baroness Burdett Coutts, which cost £5000. This park 
was begun in 1842 ; the funds for the original expenditure 
were derived from the sale of the Crown lease of York 
House, St. James's, to the Duke of Sutherland, for 
£72,000, see p. 123. 

Bku:kheaih, see p. 269, is seven miles from Charing Cross 
Eailway Terminus ; may be reached by railway from Fen- 
church Street, or by steamboat from any pier. 

Blackwall, see p. 269. 

Bow J or Stratford-le-BoWy is a populous suburb of London 
on the Great Essex Eoad. The name Bow is derived from 
the arched bridge Which here crosses the Elver Lea* 
Stratford indicates a road or street and a ford, and there 
are several places so named in different parts of thfy 

T 
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Idfitgdom. Sumft^drcU^Bowe is associAted with Ohauoet ; 
Stratford-oti-Avoii with Shakespeare, but not for ihe same 
teOiMGitL i for the '^ Dayatar of English Poetry ' was not bom 
hereb He merelj tmnsmitted to posterity his opinion of 
Ihe atyle of Fr^ioh spoken in this district, as being — 

" Aftet the scole of Stwitford-atte-Bowe, 
Tlie French of Paris was to h«r unknowe.** 

BokMU^ near Dorking, a favourite holiday resort, is about 
30 miles from. London upon the South-Eastem, and also 
the Brighton Kailway. 

Brentford is an ancient town about seven miles from 
London, on the Middlesex side of the Thames, and is 
divided between the parishes of Gredt tJaling, ffanweU, 
and laleworth. Old Brentford stands on rising ground, 
nearly opposite Kew Green. Canute was defeated by 
£dmund Ironside in a battle at Brentford, 1016, and 
Charles I. here ineffectually treated for peace with the 
Parliamentarians after the victory at Edgehill. Brentford 
Inay be reached from Waterloo Station. 

Brentux>od is in Essex on the road to Colchester, and is a 
little over 18 miles froln London by railway from Liverpool 
Street* 

Brudon lies south of the Thames, beyond Kennington, 
and adjoins Clapham, Stockwell, and Tulse Hill. It is 
easily reached by omnibus from Charing Cixxss, or by 
railway from Victoria or Blackfriars. Brixton Prison, 
noted as the first wherein a tread-mill was introduced, is 
now converted into a Female Convict PHson, and the 
tread-mill of course abolished^ 

Bromley is an ancient village near Bow^ in Middlesex, 
said to date back to the Conqueror, in whose reign a 
nimnery was here founded. It is but a few miles from 
London by the line from Fenchuroh Street. Bromley m 
Kent is over twelve miles from London by this line from 
Charing Cross. 
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Bro&houfwe is a favotirite holiday resott fe* Londoners; 
It ii3 upon the Great Eastern line of Kailway . Near Brox-* 
bourne is Eye House, the looality of the B'§b Home P^*--* 
a oonspiraoy for assassinating Charles II. and his brother 
(afterwards James II.) on their way to Newmarket Baces^ 

Bv/shj/ Park adjoins Hamptoii Court Palace grotmdsj 
from which is to be had a magnificent rfew of a fine 
avenue of horse chestnut and lime trees tnore than a mile 
in length. A bronze figure of Diana decorates thefountaiil 
in the centre of the ornamental water in the flouth end of 
the Park. 

CamAen Town and Ktntiish Tmm lie to the north of 
London, the chief thoroughfat^s thither being the Hamp^* 
stead Road and the St. Pancras Eoad, from King's Cross* 
The Veienmary College, at Camden Town, dates from 1791» 
The Park Theatre is in Park Street, Camden Town. 

C^eshmt, twelve miles from London, is a large and 
ancient manor, with a fine old church, and a College for 
the education of young men for the Nonconformisi 
ministry. It is about fourteen miles from Liverpool Street 
Railway Terminus* 

Chigwell lies between Buckhurst Hill and Loughton, and 
i« about thirteen miles from London by the lines from 
Liverpool Street or FenChuroh Street. I>2ckens, in ' Bar- 
naby Budge/ made Chigwell memorable for generations^ 
Solomon Daisy, the chief spokesman at John Willett's 
fireside at the Maypole^ was parish-clerk and bell-ringer 
of Caiigwell, "hard by.*' The visitor to Chigwell will 
probably realise the truth of Dickens's prophecy as to 
the juvenile inhabitants, but he will scarcely find a fit 
representative of the old Mofpole Inn 5 though be may, of 
old John Wiflett. " Go to Chigwell when you will, there 
will surely be seen either on the village street, or on the 
green, or frolicking in the iarm-yard, more small Joes and 
Dolly Yardens than can easily be counted/' 

ChisuHck is about ^'ve miles from London, beyond Ham^ 

T 2 
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mersmith, and adjoining Turnham Green. In Chiswick 
Churchyard were buried, Ugo Foscolo, il827, an Italian 
poet, for some time resident in England; Mary, third 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell ; Barbara Villiers ; De Irou- 
therbourg, the artist ; and William Hogarth, whose tomb 
bears an epitaph by Garrick. Hogarth's house is still 
standing near the grounds of Chiswick House ; an historical 
mansion, belonging to the Dnchess of Devonshire, in which 
Charles James Fox, and subsequently George Canning, 
died. Chiswick House has been used of late as a nursery 
for the children of the Prince of Wales, and occasionally, 
during the summer, the Prince and Princess have invited 
Garden-parties hither, which have been among the chief 
attractions of the London Season. Chiswick may be 
reached by omnibus (see p. 304) or by rail from Ludgate 
Hill or Waterloo. 

Clapham is upon the Surrey side of the Thames, and 
may be reached by omnibus, or by rail to the Clapham 
Boad on the London, Chatham, and Dover line. Clapham 
Junction, connected by numerous railways with London, is 
some distance from Clapham. Clapham is a busy and 
handsome suburb, considerably benefited by its prox- 
imity to Clapham Common, a beautiful and extensive 
piece of ground, whereon cricket and other sports are 
carried on without interference with the enjoyment of 
the pedestrian or the nursery-maid. The Clapham Sect^ 
which represented the Evangelical School of the early 
part of this century, was an active religious party com- 
posed of both Churchmen and Nonconformists, and in- 
cluding Wilberforoe, Lord Teignmouth, Zachary Ma- 
caulay, Henry Thornton, &c. Mr. Macaulay lived, in 
the house. No. 5, near the "Plough Inn, at Clapham, now 
a fishmonger's shop, and Lord Macaulay, as a boy, used 
to go regularly to the old church on Clapham Common. 
He indulged his early literary fancies by coiustructing 
out of the hillocks of the latter an imaginary range of 
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AlpB and an ideal Mount Sinai. Of the church, he wrote 
many years after, " I love the church for the sake of the 
old times. I love even that absurd painted window, with 
the dove, the lamb, the um, the two cornucopias, and 
the profusion of sunflowers, passion-flowers, and peonies ;* 
but the High Church sermon he last listened to there was 
very different from those he heard as a boy. Tom Hood 
was at school, at Olapham, and thus described it : — 

"Ay, that's the very house! I know 
Its ugly windows, ten a row, 

Its chimneys in the rear; 
And there's the iron rod so high, 
That drew the thunder from the sky, 
And spoiled our table beer." 

Clapton, see Hackney, may be reached by omnibus (see 
p. 306) or by railway from Liverpool Street. 

ClareTnont, see Esher, 

Golney Hatch, about 7 miles from London, may be reached 
by Southgate Station on the Great Northern line. There 
is a large lunatic asylum here. 

Copenhagen Fields, beyond Holloway, is the site of the 
Great Cattle Market, removed from Smithfield, see p. 202. 

The Cjrystal Palace, at Sydenham, situated in extensive 
and beautiful grounds upon a height commanding mag- 
nifioent" views of the surrounding country for many miles 
round, is one of the most prominent, as it is also of the 
best and cheapest, places of amusement in London. Here, 
let the weather be what it may, there is ample space and 
comfort and amusement. On fine days nothing can be more 
delightful than a walk round the grounds, where landscape 
gardening is practised to perfection, and where out-door 
sports and. athletic exercises are continually being carried 
on — archery, cricket, football, boating, lawn-tennis, bicy- 
cling, (fee, and merry-go-rounds and swings for the 
children — ^all having ample space and verge enough, with 
room for twice the nnmber if the demand were made. It 
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la, indeed, not unusual £or tMs place of entertainment to 
reoeiye and aooammodate without difficulty or the elighteai 
aceident 60,000 or 70,000 people in a »i»gle day. Tho 
trains of the two lines of railway, the Londcoi and 
Brighton, from London Bridge and Victoria, and the 
Chatham and Dover, from Holhom and Victoria (on the 
High^evel), run almost every quarter of an hour and bring 
and carry away thousands most easily and cheaply-^ 
namely, for return tickets l8., Is, 6d., and 2«. The price 
of admission is Is.; on Saturday, 2s, 6d. (in August, Sep- 
tember, and October, 1«. also on Saturdays) ; children 
under twelve half-price. Visitors may buy at the rail- 
way stations a railway ticket to include the price of 
admission on shilling days to the Palace for Is, 6d, third 
class, 28, second class, or 2s, 6d, first class. Good and cheap 
refreshments of all kinds are to be had in the Palace; 
from a cup of coffee or a bun, to a dinner of the most 
elaborate kind, public or private. This vast establishment 
was reared and fitted, 1858-64 (at a cost of nearly a 
million and a half sterling), by Sir Joseph- Paxton, the 
builder of the Great Exhibition, 1851, many of the mate- 
rials of which were used for the Crystal Palace, opened 
1854. The present edifice comprises a magnificent Nave, 
1608 feet long, with two Aisles and Transepts ; the third 
Transept, at the north end, was destroyed by fire in 1866. 
The Central Transept is 390 feet long by 120 feet broad, 
and 175 feet high ; the South Transept is 312 feet long by 
72 feet broad, and 110 feet high. The Towers, at either 
end of the building (from the top of which is a wonder- 
ftiUy fine prospect well worth the slight fatigue of the 
ascent), are 282 feet high. It is impossible to furnish in a 
few lines an adequate account of the Crystal Palace,' it 
must suffice, that its leading features are indicQ,ted. The 
building is entered from the Londoii, Chatham, and Dover 
High-level Station, by the piincipf^l doorway in the Central 
Transept, or from the London and Brighton Station, through 
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a long arcade adjoining tlie grounds. If we arrive by tha 
latter, we shall enter the building by the South Tfotwcpf, 
near to its largest Befreshment Booms, and the Oysta) 
Fountain. Close by is the P&mpeian Oouri, representing a 
Boman house of the time of Titus. Passing down the 
building, we shall oome to the Central Tranae^tj where 
(upon our left) we shall find the Handel OreHeBtra, to hold 
4000 persons. The Organ is a wonderfully grand and 
powerful instrument. Fronting this Orchestra is the 
Sta^y for theatrical performances, and near by, on 
the south of it, an enclosed Concert Sail, to hold 4000 
persons, wherein the Saturday and other Concerts are 
given. There is an Opera House, also to hold 4000 persons, 
norih of the Oonoert Hall. Beyond the Central Trfinsept, 
an either side of the Nave, are numerous Courts, exhibit- 
ing the styles of architecture and decoration of various, 
nations. The Egyptian Court contains a model of the 
Temple of the Ftolemys, b.c. 300, with an Avenue of Lions 
in front of it ; the Pillared Hall of Karnak, with Tomb ) 
also the Bock of Beni Hassan. The Chreek OonMrt exhibits a^ 
model of the Acropolis, copies of the Venus of Milo, the 
Laocoon, the Discobulus, &c. In the Gallery beyond are 
oasts of the Elgin Marbles. The Boman Court oontains 
models of the Paiitheon, the Colosseum, and the Forum ; 
copies of tbe Apollo Belvedere, Yenuses, and busts of Boman 
Empierors. The Alhmhra.Churt suffered in the fire of 1866, 
but is now restored. It is a copy of the Moorish Palaos 
at Granada, containing Court of the Ltotm, Hall of Ju&Uee,^ 
and HaU of the Abeneertages, with other apartments. On 
the Saat side of the North Transept are the B^sumtin§ 
a/nd Momoffiesgue Court, with various art specimens from 
the sixth to the thirteenth century ; Medioeval (hurts, with 
eiLamples of t^e Gothic period, twelfth to sixteenth cen«« 
tury, showing the styles of German, English, and French 
Gothic of diierent perioda. Adjoining are the Benaiamnea 
Court, the Elizabethan YesUbt^^ and the IlaJian Court which 
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poBsesies copies of the Baphael Frescoes in the Vatican and 
a number of works by Michael Angelo. The Industrie^ 
Courts^ containing articles for sale, lie on either side of 
the Central Transept. In the Picture Gallery is a large 
number of Paintings by English and Continental Artists, 
with prices affixed thereto; beyond are the stalls for toys, 
and the Camera-obscura. At the North-end of the Terrace 
are the Monkey-honse and Aviaries, and immediately ad- 
joining is the Aquarium (admission 6d,), with numerous 
tanks and specimens of fresh and salt-water fish. Besides 
all these itemsj which we have briefly mentioned, there 
are at the Crystal Palace a thousand and one subjects 
of interest, and exhibitions, continually being changed, 
which provide ample amusement for the most active and 
persistent sight-seer ; for people of all ages, tastes, and 
predilections. 

DaUton adjoins Kingsland Boaci, Hackney, and is ac- 
cessible by tram and omnibus. ShaekleweU is on the north 
side of Dalston. The Oerman Hospital^ for the reception of 
poor sick Germans, and others, dates from 1845. The 
income is nearly £10,000 per anmim. 

Dulwich is a populous suburb, of some reputation for 
.beauty, situate about five miles from London, and to be 
easily reached by omnibus from Charing Cross, or by the 
London, Chatham, and Dover line of Bailway, from Vic- 
toria, or Ludgate Hill Stations. The place is chiefly 
remarkable for its School or College, and for its QaUery of 
Pictures connected therewith. The College of God^e Crift, at 
Dfdwichf was founded (1619) by Edward Alleyn, a success- 
ful actor and theatre manager, in the reign of James I., 
and the endowments are worth £18,360 per annum, of 
which £4625 go to the School. Twenty-four old people 
are supported in the Almshouses, 16 as out-pensioners ; 
12 foundation scholars are clothed, fed, and educated. The 
Upper School has 500 boys, at from £12 to £18 per annum ; 
the Lower School, 160 boys, paying £1 or £2 per annum. 
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The charitable benefits are restricted to the parishes of 
St. Saviour (Southwark), St. Luke, St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate- Without, and St. Giles's, Camberwell. Admission is 
to be obtained for pupils by written application to the 
Master or Clerk of the College. Dultdch Gallery of Pictures, 
open daily, except Sundays, from ten to four, or five in 
summer, was founded by Sir Francis Bourgeois, R.A. 
(1807), who obtained these masterpieces from M. Desen- 
fans, a collector for Stanislaus Augustus, King of Poland. 
The King died before coming into possession of the pic- 
tures, and Desenfans, at his death, bequeathed them to 
his friend, who, in turn, left them to this College, to- 
gether with £10,000 for a building to keep them in, and 
£2000 for a custodian. The Collection contains the finest 
examples of the Dutch School of Painting, and a few 
master-pieces of the French, Spanish, and Italian Schools. 
In no other Gallery is Cuyp (the Dutch Claude) to be 
seen to such advantage. Bembrandt is here represented 
by two of his finest works ; Teniers, father and son, are 
also seen at their best. Wouverman's twelve pictures are 
fine examples ; and there are excellent works by Ostade, 
Botti, Neiss, Van der Neer, Vandyck, Van de Velde, Ber- 
chem, Hobbema, and others. Poussin's masterpieces fa- 
vourably represent the French School. The Murillos are 
numerous, and fine; and the Velasquez much admired. 
The Italian pictures are by Titian, and by the later School 
of A, Caracci. There are a few works of the English 
School: Gainsborough's picture of Mrs. Sheridan and 
Mrs. Tickell being the most worthy of note. In the private 
apartments of the College are some highly interesting 
portraits, chiefly of actors and poets, viz., Edward AUeyn, 
the founder; Richard Burbage; Cartwright; Michael 
Drayton ; Lovelace himself and Lovelace's * Althea,' &c. 

Ealing is an ancient suburb of London, near the road 
to Uxbridge, and about six miles by railway from 
Paddington. 
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Edmonton in about ten miles by railway from Liverpool 
Street. The ' Bell at Edmonton/ rendered memorable as 
the rendeKYOUS of John Gilpin upon bis wedding-day, still 
exists, and flourishes upon its poetioal fame. People from 
Oockneydom, and travellers from remote countries even, 
still repair unto the * Bell at Edmonton/ where Mrs. 
Gilpin awaited her spouse so long, and where John 
" threw the wash abont," but oould not join his wife, 
although he felt that — 

"All the world would stare, 
If my wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware.** 

The * Merry Devil at Edmonton ' was the name of an old 
drama played at the Globe at Bankside, and founded upion 
the story of one Peter Fabell, whose sleight of hand was 
so great that he ** could deceive him who is deceyt itself.'* 
Warey which is ^* ten miles off," is famous for its Great Bed, 
X2 £3et square, of which the trs^dition was, *' that it lodged 
twelve butchers and their wives, lying thus, two men and 
two women, — so that each man lay only next his own wife/* 
Ware is upon the Great Eastern Railway, twenty-two 
miles from Liverpool Street. 

Enfidd is twelve miles from London by the Liverpool 
Street Railway, or nine from King's Gross. It was once 
the site of a Royal Palace, 

lapping is an old market town, seventeen miles from 
London by the Fenohurch Street or Liverpool Street lines 
of railway, Epping Forest (now preserved ficom being 
built over by Act of Parliament) was a Royal chase, 
extending almost to London, and upon the south-east 
adjoining Hainault Forest. Tom Hood's , poem Of the 
' Epping Hnnt ' indicates the kind of sport which Cock- 
neydom not long since eigoyed h^e. 

Epsom, an ancient town in Surrey, eighteen miles by 
the London and Brighton, and London and South- Weetem 
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Bailways. ^ The Derby and 0(Mk$ Eaces are run on Epsom 
Downs annually, on or about the lafit week in May. 

3rilh is a pretty old-&ghioned village on the Thames, 
below Barking, and about fifteen miles by railway from 
Charing Cross. 

Esher is about fourteen miles by railway from "Waterloo 
Bailway Station. The Sandrnm Park Saees take place 
in the vicinity. Her Majesty's house, Claremont, onoe the 
property of Lord Clive, and subsequently the residence 
of the Prince and Princess Christian, is near Esher. 

Eton, famous for its College, is but half a mile from 
Windsor, with which it is connected by a bridge over 
the Thames. The College, Chapel, and playing fields are 
well worth seeing. Tickets of admission to the handsome 
Gothic Chapel are to be had of Mr. Burgess, High Street, 
Eton. Eton College was established in 1441, and consists 
of a Provost, a Head-Master, 7 Fellows ; 70 scholars, called 
King's Scholars (on foundation, and who live in the 
College, and' wear black gowns); 3 Chaplains, 10 Lay 
Clerks, 12 Choristers, and several Assistant-Masters. Its 
Endowments amount to £20,669 per annum. The 70 
King's Seholars are admitted, between eight and fifteen 
years of age, after a competitive examination, and pay £25 
per annum, inclusive, for washing and attendance. The 
other 700 scholars, called Oppidans, are admitted, ftom 
seven to fourteen years of age, into the Upper School, 
upon application to the College Tutor. The Oppidans are 
charged £160 to £210 per annum; they reside at the 
house of one of the Masters, or in one of the authorized 
Dames' houses. The King's Scholars are exclusively 
eligible to Scholarships at King's College, Cambridge, but 
there are sixteen other Scholarships, worth about £800 per 
annum. Eton College has forty benefices in its gift, 
worth from £100 to £1200 each, 

Finchley, see Hendon. 

Finery ParJc, between Stoke Newington and Homsey, 
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and connected with London by the Great Northern Rail- 
way from King's Cross, contains 120 acres, tastefully laid 
oat, and is intersected by the New Biver. It was opened 
in 1869. 

Fulham is a pretty village, about four miles from London, 
on the banks of the Thames, which is here crossed by a 
bridge connecting it with Putney, on the opposite bank. 
The Manor Home at Fulham has been the summer resi- 
dence of the Bishops of London for a considerable length 
of time. Hurlingham JSome, Fulham, is noted for pigeon* 
shooting matches. See Omnibus Boutes, p. 303. 

Oravesendf see p. 270, is twenty-four miles by railway 
from Charing Cross. Bosherville Gardens immediately ad- 
join the town, which is also easily reached by steamboat 
at low fares. 

Greenhithe, with villa residences, on the Thames, is about 
twenty miles from Charing Cross by railway. 

Hackney is reached by omnibus (see p. 306) and by 
railway from Fenchurch Street and Broad Street. As a 
parish it includes Upper and Lower Clapton. Hackney is said 
to have been the first suburb provided with carriages for 
casual passengers, and consequently its name was given to 
Hackney coaches. Homerton is also in the parish of Hackney. 
At Homerton is an old-established Dissenters* Academy, 
which now affords unsectariau religious training at a fee 
of five guineas for two years, to young men and women 
who wish to become teachers in Grovemment-aided Schools. 

Haggeratone is an outlying hamlet of St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditch. 

Hammersmith, beyond Kensington, connected by a Sus- 
pension Bridge over the Thames, with Castelnau, See 
Omnibus Boutes and District Bailway. 

Hatcham is a new suburb near New Cross, on the South 
Eastern Bailway. 

Hampton Court Palace is easily reached by the South- 
Western Bailway, from Waterloo Station, in less than an 
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hour, at fares of 2«., 1$, 6d,, and Is. Sd. Return Tickets 
available for four days cost 28. 9d,, 2«., and Is, lOd. Ad- 
mission to the Palace and Gardens is to be had daily, ex- 
cepting Friday, from ten to six in summer, and to four in 
winter ; Sundays, from two to six, or in winter to four. 
Hampton Court Palace was built by Cardinal Wolsey, and 
was given by him to King Henry VIII. Edward VI. was 
bom here, 1 537. Oliver Cromwell took possession of it after 
the death of Charles I., who, as well as his father and his 
two sons, Charles and James, resided here. William III., 
Queen Anne, George I. and II., continued to use it as a 
royal residence, but since their time it has been tenanted 
only by pensioners of the Crown. After passing through 
the Entrance Court, we come into the Clock Court, so named 
from an Astronomical Clock placed over the gateway. 
Here also &re the Arms of Cardinal Wolsey, with his 
motto, ^^Dominus mihi adjutor^^ (God is my helper), and on 
the small towers, busts in terra-cotta of Eoman Emperors, 
presented by Leo X. to the Cardinal. Through a fine 
Colonnade, built by Sir Christopher Wren, in the Ionic 
style of architecture, we are admitted to the King's Grand 
Staircase, decorated by Verrio in the richest manner, and 
thence into the Guard Chamber, exhibiting portraits of 
famous naval and military men. The visitor will subse- 
quently proceed through other apartments which contain, 
over one thousand paintings, a list of which he may buy 
in the Palace. Wolsey^s Great Halt, in the Gothic style, is 
106 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 60 feet high, and is con- 
sidered a remarkably handsome structure. It was used as 
a theatre during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. ; 
and it has been said that some of Shakespeare's plays 
were originally performed in it; it is on record that, 
in 1718, George I. commanded several performances, 
and that, among others, Shakespeare's Henry VIIL with 
the Fall of Wolsey was performed here in Wolsey's own 
building. The Gardens are handsomely laid out. The 
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Maze in. the Wilderness, north of the Palaoe, should be 
seen ; admittance Id. To thread the Maee, keep (except 
the first turning) always to the left, and in returning keep 
to the right until you reach the first turning paj^sed on 
entering. 

Hanwdl is a village of little note, except in connection 
with a large Institution, which has been of late years 
established here^ for the treatment of lunatics. It is 
about seven miles by the Gi^at Western Railway from 
Faddington. 

HarroW'^n-the'Hill is an ancient town, nearly twelve mil^ 
from London, by the London and North- Western Railway. 
It is chiefly noted for its great public sdhiool, wherein 
Byron, Sir R. Peel, Palmerston, and many other eminent 
men were educated. H&rrow School was founded in 1671. 
Its endowments amount to about £1500 per annum. It 
instructs about 600 youths from 12 to 20 years of age, 
of whom about 30 'are foandationers (admitted by, the 
Governors, from residents in the parish), paying 17 guineas 
per annum; 10 are house boarders (not on foundation), 
paying £41 5». ; and the remainder, boarders in Master's 
house, at rates varying from £109 to £176 per annum, 
including schooling and entrance fees, <&c. A s^>arate 
daynschooi, at £5 per annum, is provided for the sons of 
Harrow tradesmen, &c. The Head Master practically 
enjoys entire control of and grants adffiMsion to iiiis 
school, which awards numerous scholarships, exhibitions, 
and. medals, to its most successful pupils. 

At Westboume Green, Harrow Road, is tiie Lock 
Hospital and Aeiflum^ connected with the Institution and 
Chapel, founded in 1747, in Grosvenor Place, by the Rev. 
Thomas Scott, the Biblical commentator. The na^ie has 
been traced to dilBSsresit sources ,* tho most probaUe being 
a Spital for Leprous perBons, called <^e Lok, or Loke, ia 
Southwark. Loh is Saxon for i^nit up or separated. 
Patients need no letter of reoommendationk The income 
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of the Lock Asylum is about £2o00, o£ the Fcitaoiale 
Hospital, £6000 per annum. In the latter were received 
more than 500 patients, in the former 78, laftt year. 

HendoUy about seven miles from London, by rail from 
8t. Panoras, and joining FincMey. Hogarth's 'March to 
Finchley ' exhibits the Guards leaving London to supprees 
the Hebellion in Scotland, 1745. 

The Wehh Harjp at Hendon is a highly popular reeort^ 
Henley-on'Thameay thirty-six miles from London^ by 
Great Western Eailway, is noted for its BeQtMa^ held 
annually about the last week in June. 

Heme Hillj a suburb four miles from Victoria Station, 
Pimlico, or Ludgate Hill, by the London^ Chatham, and 
Dover Eailway* 

Somerton, see Hackney^ p. 284. 

Hounalow is a town about thirteen miles by rail from 
Waterloo Terminus. Hounslow Heath was the site of an 
encampment by the forces of James II* after Sedgemoor ; 
and was once notorious for its numerous highwaymen and 
for its range of gibbets, which were at length removed, out 
of deference to the sensibilities of the Eoyal Family, 
whose road to Windsor lay this way. 

Iskworth, pronounced Izleworth, twelve miles by rail 
from Waterloo Terminus, is noted for its fiilit and market 
gardens, and for its villa residences. 

Kew, a village five miles from Hyde Park Comer, is 
accessible from London by rail, river, or omnibus. Kew 
Palace^ a royal residence, has been of late years the resi- 
dence of the Duchess of Cambridge and the Duchess of 
Teck. Kew Gardem are Crown property, and comprise 
.270 acres, beautifully and scientifically caltivated under 
the able botanists, Sir William Hooker and his soli, Dn 
Hooker. The Gardens, open to the public, graiU^ every 
day from 1 till dark, and on Sundays from 2 till 6, 
deserve more detailed description than can be givdn h^tre^ 
In the Hot-houses is the most perfect collection in ^e 
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world of all manner of orchids, ferns, cactuses, and other 
tropical plants and trees. The palm trees grow to the 
roof of the Palm House, 64 feet high, as in a tropical 
forest, the banana and the cocoa-nut, the coffee plant, the 
cotton, ginger, nutmeg, and clove, all flourish here, and 
even the dreaded Upas Tree of Java. Out of doors are 
cultivated the hardier shrubs, and the intermediate 
climates are provided in the Winter Garden for plants and 
trees requiring certain temperatures. Overlooking the 
ornamental lake is the highly interesting Museum of 
Economic Botany. No wonder that visitors come in great 
numbers to these magnificent grounds, or that having 
come they frequently renew their visits. 

Kingsland is partly in Hackney, partly in Islington 
parish, and lies between Hoxton and Clapton. It is on 
the road from London to Stamford Hill, and may be 
reached by omnibus. 

Leyton and Leytonetone, in Essex, are small places on the 
Great Eastern line. 

Lewisham is six miles by rail from Charing Cross. 

LiUie Bridge, near West Brompton, reached by omnibus 
from Charing Cross, is noted for its Athletic Sports. 

Mildmay Park is a new suburb of private dwellings, 
leading to Stoke Newington Green from the western end of 
Balls Pond. It derives its name from Sir Henry Mildmay, 
who owned it in Charles I.*s reign. The name of King 
Henry's Walk, given to a path from Balls Pond, is 
connected with a tradition that Henry VIII. had a private 
retreat here. This is the site of numerous Protestant 
Charities. 

MorUcikey a river-side village on the South- Western line 
of Eailway, not far from Hammersmith. The Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat-race takes place annually on the Thames, 
between Putney and Mortlake, on the second Saturday 
before Easter Sunday. The distance, 4^ miles, is rowed in 
about twenty minutes. 
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Mttswell Hill derived its name from the Mosel, a small 
stream, and from a famous Well here which belonged to 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. Muswell Hill Eail- 
way Station is six miles from Ludgate Hill, — see Alexandra 
Park. 

Norwood, a suburb on the London and Brighton Eail- 
way line, was a few years since but a small village, 
chiefly known to the world in connexion with a certain 
prophetess and fortune-teller styled the Norwood Gipsy. 
Norwood is now divided into sections known as Upper and 
Lower Norwood, each, of which is a flourishing town ; and 
Gipsy Silly another division, preserves the memory of the 
Norwood Gipsy. There is a large Cemetery at Norwood, 
well laid out and kept, in which lie buried many persons 
of literary and artistic reputation, including Sir William 
Napier, Douglas Jerrold, Sir T. N. Talfourd, Laman 
Blanchard, &c. 

Near Feckham Bye (i.e. a rivulet) which lies beyond 
Camberwell, on the Surrey side of the Thames, is Nunhead 
Cemetery, fifty acres in extent, consecrated in 1840. 

Plumstead and Common, below Woolwich. 

Purfleet is a village on the Thames, below Erith. 

Putney, see Mortlake. 

Bichmond, originally West Sheen, is a populous town of 
considerable beauty on the right bank of the Thames, 
about 8 miles from London, and may be reached by rail- 
way (South Western), by omnibus, or (in the summer) by 
steamboat. Nothing remains of the old Eoyal Palace 
of Sheen — the scene of so many historical incidents, and 
particularly of Queen Elizabeth's death, dramatically 
described by Hume — but the gateway of the Wardrobe 
Court, now known as Old Palace Yard. Here it is said 
took place the interview between Queen Elizabeth and 
Lady Nottingham, then on her death-bed (see p. 111). 
The view from the terrace on the top of Bichmond 
Hill is scarcely to be excelled in England. Well may 

u 
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we say with Thomson (who lived for some time in Eew 
Foot Lane) : 

<«0 Tale of bliial O softly swelling hills, 
Heavens 1 •what a goodly prospect spreads around 
Of hills and dales and woods and lawns and epires 
And glittering towns and gilded streams." 

The * Lass of BichmondJ Hill,' celebrated in the pretty 
song of the last century, is not withont worthy snocessors 
at the present day. Bichmond Park, which may be entered 
by a gateway from Eichmond Hill, is a royal demesne in 
which stands Pembroke Lodge^ for some years the residence 
of the late Earl Russell ; White Lodge, heretofore occnpied 
by the Prince of Wales ; the Thatched Lodge, and Sheen 
Lodge (Professor Owen). In Bichmond Church are several 
interesting memorials. The Star and Qarier Hotel, on 
Richmond Hill, is a fashionable resort of some celebrity. 
It commands the beautiful prospect already referred to. 

Boehampton, beyond Putney, by railway from Waterloo 
Station. 

St. Albans, twenty miles from London, by the London 
and North- Western, Midland, or Great Northern Railways, 
or by coach from Hatchett's, Piccadilly, in summer. The 
Abbey of St, AJhams has been renovated, and was raised 
to the dignity of a bishopric in 1877. 

Sandown Park, see Esher. 

Snareshrook, on the Great Eastern line of Railway, 
toyond Stratford. 

Southall, on the Great Western line, next to Hanwell. 

Southwark Park, near Rotherhithe New Road, contains 62 
acres, and was opened in 1869. It was laid out by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works at a cost of £100,000. 

Spitatftelds, see p. 231. 

Staines, an ancient and picturesque town on the South- 
western Railway, about nineteen miles from London, 
is connected with Egham by a granite bridge. In the 
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neighbourhood of Egham is Bunnimede^ — the meadow 
wherein King John signed the Great Charter, as certified 
in the document itself, " per manum nostram in prato quod 
vooatur Euningmede inter Windlesoram (Windsor) et 
Stanes." Charter Island was the exact site of the inter- 
view, according to Matthew of Paris. The modern pro- 
prietor of the island has set up a cottage on the spot, where 
refreshments are to be obtained, and a copy be seen of that 
Great Charter, which Hallam pronounced " the Keystone 
of English Liberty." 

€tohe Newington is an ancient village bordering on 
Islington, and consisting principally of one long street on 
the high road from London to Cambridge, extending from 
Kingsland Eoad to Stamford Hill. General Fleetwood 
and his wife Bridget, the daughter of Oliver Cromwell, 
were buried in Stoke Newington Church. Abney Park 
Cemetery, Stoke Newington, has a monument to Dr. Isaac 
Watts, who lived at Sir Thomas Abney's, in this neigh- 
bourhood for thirty-six years, and died here. 

StoJce Pogisy see Windsor. 

Streatham, a healthily situated suburb, on the London 
and Brighton line, is noted as the site of ThraU S-ouse, 
Dr. Johnson's agreeable resort. Mrs. Thrale, afterwards 
Mrs. Piozzi, was a lady of some literary power, and drew 
round her a circle of notable persons. Streatham is now a 
large place, chiefly composed of villa residences, and 
Streatham Comirwu is near thereto. The Magdalen Sospital, 
foimerly in the Blackfriars Eoad, has for some time been 
removed to Streatham. This Hospital was founded in 
1758, to receive, maintain, and employ after probation, 
repentant public women. Its annual income, derived 
chiefly from old endowments, is £5450, and it receives 
200 women annually. 

Surhiton is twelve miles from London, on the South- 
western line of Eailway. 

Sydenham, see Crystal Palace, p. 277. % There are three 

u 2 
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railway stations here: Sydenham from London Bridge, 
Sydenham Hill from Victoria and Ludgate Hill, and 
Lower Sydenham, about nine miles from Charing Cross. 

Teddingtoriy see p. 248. Teddington Lock is the first lock 
on the Thames as you ascend the stream from London. 

Thames Ditton, fourteen miles from Waterloo Eailway 
Terminus. 

Tilbury Fort, nearly opposite Gravesend, noted as the 
scene of Queen Elizabeth's warlike demonstration prepa- 
ratory for the Armada. 

Tottenham lies beyond Stoke Newington and Stamford 
Bill, on the old Cambridge road. Tottenham Cross — ^the 
present structure dates from 1600 — stands near the centre 
of the village. The Seven Sisters Boad was named from 
seven elms planted in a circle, with a walnut tree in the 
centre, which used to stand at the end of Page Green, 
and which have been replaced by younger trees. 

Tooting, on the Epsom road, just beyond Balham, reached 
by London and Brighton Eailway, and by omnibus from 
Gracechurch Street. Upper Tooting is the part nearest 
Salham* 

Twickenham adjoins Eichmond. Orleans House (now a 
Club-house), at Twickenham, was once the residence of 
King Louis Philippe. Pope lived and died at Twickenham, 
and was buried in the church. Pope's Villa has been re- 
placed by a new structure. Strawberry Hill, Horace Wal- 
pole's villa, now belongs to the AValdegrave family. 

Uxhridge, on the Great Western line, now a London 
suburb, once the chief market-town in Middlesex, is noted 
in history for the Treaty negotiated here between Charles I. 
and the Parliamentarians, which was, however, never 
completed. Chinnershury, Pitshanger, and Goldhawe are its 
subordinate manors, 

Walham Green lies between West Brompton and Fulham. 

Walthamstow is but a few miles from London by the 
Great Eastern line of railway from Liverpool Street. 
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Walton'On-Thames and Weyhridge are on the London and 
South-Westem line. 

Wimbledon, chiefly noted for its Common, upon which 
the contests for the Prizes of the Annual Volunteer Gather- 
ings take place every summer. About seven miles by train 
from Waterloo, Victoria, London Bridge, and Ludgate Hill, 

Walworth is a suburb on the Surrey side, easily reached 
by omnibus or by London, Chatham, and Dover Kailway. 

Wandsworth^ an ancient suburb, originally Wandlesworth, 
from the stream Wandle, which flows through it, lies 
west of Battersea, and is reached by train from Waterloo. 
Wandsworth Common Kailway Station is upon the London 
and Brighton line from Victoria or London Bridge. Wands- 
worth Boad Station is upon the London, Chatham, and Dover 
line, from Victoria or Ludgate Hill. The Surrey County 
. Prison is on Wandsworth Common. 

Windsor, a large and ancient town, with a population 
of about 12,000, may be reached in about an hour either 
from the Paddington Terminus of the Great Western Bail- 
way, or from Waterloo Station of the South- Western Eail- 
way. Passengers by the former line change carriages at 
Slough, unless the train be marked " through." From 
Slough visitors may, if they please, visit Stoke Pogis, 
2 miles oiF, the scene of 'Gray's Elegy,' or the famous 
Burnham Beeches^ now unhappily the worse for time and 
storm, but reckoned the finest in the kingdom. Bea^cons- 
field is within a short distance ; the residence and place of 
burial of Edmund Waller and Edmund Burke, and the 
locality which gave Mr. Disraeli his title. 

Windsor Castle was built by William of Wykeham, for 
Edward III. (upon the site of a more ancient castle erected 
by William the Conqueror), and enlarged by Henry I. and II. 
Nearly a million of money has been expended here in im- 
provements during and since the reign of George IV. Visi- 
tors will find the Northern Terrace and Gardens always open ; 
the Eastern Terrace (whereon the Guards' Band plays on 
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Sundays) is open during the Queen's absence, on Saturdays 
and Sundays, only, from 2 to 6 p.m. The State Apartments 
(not shown while Her Majesty is in residence) are open 
gratis to the public on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, from 11 to 4 in summer, or 11 to 3 in winter, 
by tickets available for a week ; obtainable in London at 
Messrs. Colnaghi's, 14 Pall Mall East ; or Mr. Mitchell's, 
33 Old Bond Street ; or Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, 
48 Cheapside ; or in Windsor, at Mr. Collier's, bookseller, 
on the Castle Hill. St. George^s Chapel (open daily for 
divine service at 10.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m., on Sundays at 
11 A.M. and 5 p.m.) is to be seen any day, from 12.30 to 
4. P.M. It is considered one of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of Perpendicular Gothic ever known. The Choir 
is decorated with the banners, &c., of the Knights of 
the Garter, whose stalls are placed therein. The West 
Window, of old stained glass, exhibits subjects in con- 
nection with the Order of the Garter ; the East window, 
designed by Sir G. Scott, is a fine Memorial of the Prince 
Consort. Observe the Eeredos below it; the monument 
of Edward IV. on the left of it ; also, the Duke of Kent's 
tomb, in the Beaufort Chapel; Henry VI.'s tomb; the 
monument to the Duchess of Gloucester; the vault in 
the Middle of the Choir, wherein* Henry YIII., Jane 
Seymour, and Charles I. were buried. In the Royal 
Tomb-house, on the east of the Chapel, lie George III., 
George IV., William IV., and other personages. Above 
the Tomb-house is the Albert Chapel, erected by the Queen 
(on the site of an ancient edifice called Wolsey's Chapel), 
in memory of her Consort — and it is a magnificent and 
worthy memorial. The Ceiling is composed of devices in 
Venetian Mosaic ; the West-end window is a' fine specimen 
of workmanship ; the walls are decorated with marble 
mosaic-work by Trinqueti. In the|centre is the Sarco- 
phagus, with the recumbent figure of the Prince Consort in 
white marble. This Chapel is open from 1 2 to 3 every Wed- 
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nesday, Thursday, and Friday, without tickets. The Staie 
Apartments of Windsor Castle are : — (1) the Queem^s Audience 
Chamber, hung with tapestry and decorated by Verrio, as is 
also (2) the Queen^s Presence Chamber; (3) the GtMrd Chamber , 
containing the Shield by B. Cellini, and memorials of Nelson, 
Marlborough, and Wellington ; (4) St, George's Hall, em- 
bellished with the armorial bearings of Knights of the 
Garter, since 1350, and portraits of Kings of England, from 
James I. ; (6) the Grand Beceptioih Boom, hung with 
tapestry representing the Story of Jason and Medea ; (6) 
the Throne Boom, containing numerous portraits, alsp pictures 
by West, relating to the Order of the Garter ; (7) the Wa- 
terloo Chamber, decorated by cai'vings of Grinling Gibbons, 
contains portraits of the Waterloo heroes ; (8) the Grand 
Vestibule exhibits banners and other memorials, also Boehm's 
Statue of Her Majesty; (9) the Grand Staircase shows 
Chantrey's Statue of George IV.; and (10) the State 
Ante-Boom, has carvings by Grinling Gibbons; (11) the 
Small Vestibule, (12) the Bvbens Boom, (13) the. Council 
Chamber, (14) the King's, and (16) Queen's Closets, have 
not been shown of late; (16) the Queen's State Draw- 
ing Boom contains some landscapes and portraits. The 
Old Ball Boom is decorated entirely by Vandyke's portraits 
of the period of Charles I. and II. 

The Boyal Stables, on the south of the Castle, are open 
daily fn)m 1 to 3 by tickets, to be had of the Clerk of 
the Mews. 

The Mausoleum, erected by the Queen for Prince Albert, 
stands in the grounds of Frogm^re. 

The Long Walk from Windsor leads to Virginia Water, 
If perchance the visitor to Windsor should find time, 
after seeing the Castle, the Chapel, &c,, to extend his 
interest further, he would derive much pleasure in a 
drive to Virginia Water — an artificial lake guarded by a 
miniature man-of-war. A carriage from Windsor and back 
should not be more than 10s, The avenue starting along- 
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side of the Long Walk is named Queen Anne^s Side, and 
leads to Ascot and the course for Ascot Eaces. Batchet 
village is but a mile from Windsor through the Home 
Park, where, until 1863, stood Seme's Oak, immortalised 
in Shakespeare's * Merry Wives of Windsor ' : — 

"Heme the Hunter, 
Sometime a keeper rare in Windsor Forest, ^ 

Doth all the winter time at still midnight 
Walk round about an oak." 

Queen Victoria's Oak is now the attraction of Windsor 
Park, vice Heme's, blown down, 1863. 

At Woking, twenty-four miles, from London, by the 
South-Westem Bailway line, is one of the largest of our 
Cemeteries. Here also was founded the Boyal DramaJtic 
College, which at one time promised to be a flourishing 
institution ; but modem experience seems to show that the 
asylums, which were in former times the source of so 
much honourable pride and satisfaction, are not the best 
means for taking care of old and decayed people. The 
Greenwich Pensioners preferred removing themselves and 
their pensions away from the fine edifice with handsome 
grounds, known as Greenwich Hospital ; and people have 
discovered that old actors and actresses are not best pro- 
vided for within a sort of barracks, built in an uninhabited 
district and within too easy distance of a cemetery. A 
few shillings a week in their own lodgings, or in the house 
of a friend or relative, and within range of theatrical news, 
are likely to be much more beneficially spent. 

Wormwood Scruhbs, a station near Netting Hill. Upon 
the Common — but recently a waste — used to be fought 
many of the fashionable duels which took place at the 
beginning of this century. 
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PRINCIPAL CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 

Some of the following are mentioned in the body of this book : 

Bavarian (Roman Catholic). — 12 Warwick Street, Regent Street. 

Danish (Lutheran). — King Street, Poplar. 

Dutch (Reformed Calvinist). — 6 Austin Friars. 

French (Protestant). — 5 St. Martin*8-le-Grand ; Monmouth Road 
Westboume Grove, Bayswater ; and 36 Bloomsbury Street, New 
Oxford Street. 

Do. (Roman Catholic). — Little George Street, Portman Square. 

German (Lutheran). — ^Marlborough Court Yard, St. James's Palace. 

Do, (Evangelical) Church is in Walton Street, Islington. 

Do, (Protestant Reformed), Hooper Square, Leman Street, White- 
chapel. 

Do, (Roman Catholic).— 9 Union Street, Whitechapel. 

Greefc.— 81-84 London Wall, E.C. 

Do, (Russian). — 32 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 

Italian (Roman Catholic). — 28 Hatton Wall, Holbom. 

Polish (Roman Catholic). — 110 Gower Street. 

Sardinian (Roman Catholic).— Duke Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Spanish (Roman Catholic). — Spanish Place, Manchester Square. 

Stoedish (Protestant). — ^Prince's Square, Shadwell (where Swedenborg 
was buried). 

Swiss (Protestant). — 26 Endell Street, Bloomsbury. 

Welsh (Calvinist). — ^Nassau Street, Soho ; Bridgewater Square, Bar- 
bican, E.C. 

The Jews* Synagogues are in several parts of London. The Central 
Synagogue is at 129 Great Portland Street. The City Synagogue 
is in Great St. Helen's, St. Mary Axe, E.C. The West London 
Synagogue is at 34 Upper Berkeley Street, Edgware Road, 
the Western Wall Synagogue in St. Petersburg Place, Bays- 
water, and the German Jews Synagogue is at Duke's Place, 
Aldgate. Service begins at sunset every Friday. 
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NONOONPORMISTS. 

Baptists. — Mr. Spurgeon's Tabernacle, Newington Butts. 
Dr. Landells, Park Square Chapel, Regent's Park. 
Bloomsbury Chapel, Bloomsbury. 
Congregaii(malists. — Rev. Dr. David Thomas, Augustine's Church, 
Clapham Road. 
Rev. Newmau Hall, Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road. 
Rev. Dr. AUon, Union Chapel, Islington. 
Whitfield's, Tottenham Court Road; and Tabernacle Bow, 

Finsbury. 
Rev. Dr. Parker, City Temple, Holborn Viaduct. 
Rev. Dr. Raleigh, Allen Street, Kensington. 
Rev. W. Evans, Falcon Square, B.C. 
Wesleyan Methodists. — ^Wesley Chapel, Warwick Gardens, Ken- 
sington. 
Brunswick Chapel (New Connexion), 156 Great Dover Street, 
Southwark. 
Presbyterians. — ^Dr. Cumming, Crown Court, Covent Garden. 
Regent Square, Gray's Inn Road. 
Dr. D. Fraser, Little Queen Street, Bryanstone Square. 
Unitarians. — Essex Street, Strand. 
Little Portland Street. 
11 South Place, Finsbury. 

Rev. C. Voysey, Langham Hall, Langham Place, Regent Street. 

Society of Friends, or Quakers. — The Meeting Houses are at 110 
St. Martin's Lane, near Charing Cross ; and at 12 Bishopagate 
Street Without. 

Thb Catholic Apostolto Chttbch, founded by Irving, in Gordon 
Square, was designed by Brandon, in a style of Early Gothic. The 
gervice is of a ceremonial kind, with a full proportion of music, and the 
robes of the priests, or * Elders,' are highly pictorial, and probably 
unique. 

The English Roman Catholic Chtjbohes are : 

JSt. George^s Cathedralj Westminster Bridge Road. 
Pro-Cathedral^ Newland Terrace, Kensington. 
The Oratory^ Brompton Road. 
The Jesuits, Farm Street, Berkeley Square. 
St. Mary's Chapel, Moorfields. 
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POSTAGE AND TELEGRAMS. 

Letters to any part of the United Kingdom, including all outlying 
British isles, are charged, when prepaid, as follows : 

Not more than 1 ounce Id, 

Above 1 oz., but under 2 oz 1J(Z. 

»> 2 „ „ 4 „ la. 

It ^ $7 i> ^ V 2^a. 

II 6 „ „ o j» 3<^' 

»> 8 „ „ 10 „ Sid, 

„ 10 „ „ 12 „ id. 

Letters qyer 12 oz. are charged Id. for every additional ounce or 
part thereof. Letters are not to be larger than 18 inches by 9 inches. 
Letters posted unpaid are charged double postage, and if posted with 
insufficient stamps, the deficiency is charged double. 

Letters to any country in the Postal Union, i.e., nearly every country 
in Europe, also the United States, are charged 2^(2. each, under i oz. 

Newspapers are charged id, each (prepaid) within the United King- 
dom, or double to any country in the Postal Union. 

Post Cards for the United Kingdom are sold at fd. each^ or in packets 
of 7c?. or Sd. per doz., according to thickness ; for places within the 
Foreign Postal Union they cost IJd. each. 

Boohs not exceeding 5 lbs. in weight, or the size stated above for 
largest letters, are charged at the rate of 2 oz. for id. They must be 
packed open at the ends, so as to be readily examined. 



London Districts, 

Loudon and its environs are divided into Eight Postal Districts, 
each of which is treated, in many respects, as a separate Post Town. 
The following are the names of the Districts, with their abbreviations, 
viz. : 

Eastern Central E.G. | South Eastern S.E. 

Eastern E. j Southwestern S.W. 

Northern N. Western W. 



North Western N.W. 



Western Central ... W.C. 
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Toion Deliveries, 

The portion of each District within about three miles of the General 
Post Office is designated the Town Delivery, and the remainder the 
Suburban Delivery. 

Within the limits of the Eastern Central District there are daily 
twelve deliveries, and within the Town limits of the other Districts 
eleven deliveries. The first, or General Post delivery, including all 
Inland, Colonial, and Foreign letters arriving in sufficient time, com- 
mences about 7.20 am., and, except on Mondays, or on other days 
when there are large arrivals of letters from abroad, is generally com- 
pleted, throughout London, by 9 o'clock. In the Eastern Central 
District the second delivery begins at about 8.30 a.m., and includes the 
correspondence received by Night Mail from Ireland and by the North 
Mails arriving at 6.40 and 8.0 a.m. ; and the third delivery in this 
District, corresponding with the second delivery in other districts, is 
made at about 10 a.m., and includes the letters collected in London 
generally at 8.45 a.m., and the correspondence by the Scotch Mail 
arriving about 9 a.m. The next nine deliveries are made in every 
District hourly. 

Svburhan Deliveries, 

There are six despatches daily to the Suburban Districts. The first 
(at 6*30 A.M.) is to all places within the London District ; and includes 
the correspondence by the Night Mails from the Provinces, and by 
any Colonial or Foreign Mails arriving in sufficient time. This de- 
livery is generally completed in the nearer Suburbs by 9 a.m., and at 
the more distant between 9 and 10 a.m. The second despatch (at 
9.30 A.M.) is to the nearer Suburban Districts only. The third despatch 
(at 11.30 A.M.) comprises, with a few exceptions, every part of the 
London District. Except to isolated places, the fourth despatch (at 
2.30 F.M.) is to most of the Suburban Districts. The fifth despatch 
(at 4.30 P.M.) extends to the whole of the Suburban Districts; and, 
except in the remoter rural places, the letters are delivered the same 
evening. The sixth despatch is at 7 p.m. Letters for this despatch 
posted at the Town Receiving Houses and Pillar Boxes by 6 p.m., or at 
the Chief Office of the District to which they are addressed by 7.30 p.m., 
are delivered the same evening ; except at a few distant places, where 
the delivery is made early the following morning. 

There is no delivery or collection of letters in London on Sundays. 

Letters for the Evening Mails for the country and abroad should be 
posted in the branch post offices or the pillar boxes within the London 
district before 6.30 p.m., or may be posted at the branch offices with an 
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extra stamp before 6 p.sr. ; at the General Post Office, St. Martin's-le- 
Grand, with one extra stamp before 6.45, or with two extra stamps till 
7.30 P.M. 

Letters for most European Mails are despatched morning and even- 
ing ; for the United States, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings; 
for India, every Thursday morning at 6d. per J oz., on Friday evening 
at Sd. per } oz. 

Post Office Orders for sums not exoeedlng 10«., 2d, ; £2, 3d. ; £3, 4d ; 
and so on, up to £10 for Is. 

Foreign Post Office Orders payable in the United States, India, the 
Colonies, and to most of the countries of Europe, are charged 2d. for 
less than £2 ; Is. 6(2. under £5, and so on. 

Telegrams. 

Messages of not more than 20 words in the United Kingdom, Is., 
and 3d. for each additional 5 words if delivered within one mile of 
the office they are sent to, but if beyond, then 6d. per mile for delivery. 
To New York, 48. per word, including address and signature. 

All London Telegraph Offices are open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and the 
following five are open night and day: — 1. St. Martin's-le-Grand ; 2. 
Moorgate Street ; 3. Paddington ,* 4. Victoria (London, Chatham, and 
Dover Station^ ; 5. West Strand. Foreign Telegrams are not under the 
control of the English Government system. 



PARCELS DELIVERY COMPANIES. 

Parcels for London and suburbs are sent by the London Parcels 
Delivery Co., which has 1,200 receiving offices, at a charge of — 

Within 3 miles. Under 4 lbs., Sd. ; 14 lbs., ed. ; 28 lbs., 8d., or 112 lbs. 
for Is. 2d. Beyond 3 miles, charges from 4d. upwards. 

Parcels for Provincial Toions are sent by Sutton & Co., 35 Alders- 
g^te Street. 

Parcels for the Continent are sent by Continental Parcels Express : 
offices, 34 Regent Circus ; 33 St PauFs Churchyard. 

Globe Parcels Express to all parts of the World : offices, 53 Grace- 
church Street; 156 Leadenhall Street; 23 Regent Street; 300 Oxford 
Street. 

Parcels or Messages are carried by Commissionaires — office, 419a 
Strand, at the rate of Sd. per mile, or 6d. per hour; or extra for parcels 
over 14 lbs. 
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RAILWAY STATIONS AND TERMINI. 

Great Eastern Railway Terminus Station, in Liverpool Street, E.G., 
opened in 1874, superseding the old Terminus in Shoreditoh, is tLe 
Terminus of the line through the Eastern Counties (and formerly 
called the Eastern Counties Railway), connecting Cambridge, Col- 
chester, Harwich, Ipswich, Norwich, Peterborough, &c., with London ; 
and via Harwich and a line of steamboats to Antwerp, forming a cheap 
and direct route to Belgium and North of France, or to Rotterdam for 
Holland and the Rhine. 

Greai Northern Bailtoay Terminus Station, at King's Cross, built in 
1852, is the Terminus of the line which runs through Yorkshire to 
Edinburgh. There is a fine large Hotel connected with this line at 
King's Cross, called the Oreat Northern Hotel. 

Crreat Western Bailway Terminus Station, at Paddiogton, finished 
in 1856, is the Terminus of an extensiye line running through the 
Western Counties to Exeter and Cornwall, or to South Wales, and 
thence to Waterford by mail steamers, or by Weymouth to Cherbourg, 
or the Channel Islands. The Great Western Hotel, at Paddington, 
adjoins the Terminus. 

London, Brighton, and South Coast Bailway has one Terminus at 
London Bridge, the other at Vi6toria Station, Pimlico, for the West-end 
of London. This line runs by way of Portsmouth to the Isle of 
Wight, and by the Newhaven and Dieppe line of steamers connects 
London and Paris by the cheapest and shortest route through Nor- 
mandy. The London Bridge Hotel and the Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, 
are two vast edifices, specially adapted for the reception of railway 
travellers. 

London, Chatham, and Dover Bailway has two Termini, the one at 
the Holborn Viaduct for the City of London, the other at Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, for the West End. This line traverses Kent, and by 
way of Rochester and Chatham runs on to Dover, whence, by a line of 
mail steamers, it connects England with Belgium at Ostend, and by 
another set of mail steamers to Calais, with France, &c., and carries 
passengers and merchandise by the shortest passage across the English 
Channel. Hotels in connection with this line are to be foxmd at each 
Terminus. 

Midland Bailway Terminus Station, in the Euston Road, is the 
. noblest of all the structures of this kind in London, its roof being 
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700 feet long and of 240 feet span. This line runs through the Mid- 
land Counties to Scotland, and has a fine Hotel at the London 
Terminus. 

South-Eastem Railway has a Terminus at Oannon Street, with a 
large Hotel for the City of London, and another Terminus at Charing 
Cross for the West End. The magnificent Charing Cross Hotel is 
connected with it This line branches to Gravesend and Maidstone, 
but its chief way is through Surrey and Kent to Folkestone and Dover, 
whence mail steamers run to the Continent — ^from Dover to Calais or 
Ostend ; from Folkestone, by way of Boulogne, to Paris. 

London and South-Western Bailway Terminus Station is in the 
Waterloo Boad, on the Surrey side of London. This line runs through 
the Southern and Western Counties to Southampton, whence it de- 
spatches a line of steamers to Havre and the Channel Islands, and 
westerly to Devonshire. 

London and North-Western Sailway Terminus is in the Euston 
Eoad. Ttiis line passes through the Midland Counties to North and 
South Wales, and by way of Holyhead, its mail steamers connec- 
London and Dublin ; it is also the chief line to Liverpool and the 
North- Western Coast of England and Scotland. 



OMNIBUSES. 

Omnibuses from vafious quarters of London to other districts run 
daily from 8 a.h. till 12 at night, at fares, according to distance, from 
Id. to 6d. each person. Each fare must appear distinctly painted upon 
some prominent part of the vehicle. After 8 p.m. on Sunday nights 
the fares are in some instances doubled. The foUowing are the routes 
of the different omnibuses, now chiefly owned by the London General 
Omnibus Company; chief office, 6 Finsbury Square, B.C., whither all 
complaints should be sent, addressed to the Secretary, A. G. Church, Esq. 

From BarwAmry to Kennington and hook, — ^Every eight minutes — 
Through Caledonian Boad, Ofifbrd Boad, Liverpool Boad, past the 
Angel Inn, Islington, down Goswell Boad, by St. Paurs Churchyard, 
Ludgate Hill, Bridge Street, and over Blackfriars Bridge to Kennington 
Park Boad. ^ 

From Baywiater to Victoria Station, Pimlico atid haok. — Bed Bus ; 
every ten minutes — Through Webtboume Park, Bishop's Boad, Praed 
Street, Edgware Boad, past the Marble Arch, down Park Lane to 
Hyde Park Comer, Piccadilly, then past the St. George's Hospital, 
through Grosvenor Place, Belgravia, to Pimlico. 
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From BayswcUer to Whitechapel and bach. — Dark Green Bus ; every 
ten minntes— Through Westboume Grove, Edgware Koad, Marble 
Arch) Oxford Street, Holbom, Newgate Street, Oheapside, Bank, Com- 
hill, Leadenhall Street, Aldgate, to Wbitecbapel. 

From Bermondsey to Gra/iechurch Street. — Frequently ;1 the "John 
}}uU " Bus — Through Blue Anchor Boad, Grange Road, Star Comer, 
Bermondsey Street, Tooley Street, over London Bridge to Graoechurch 
Street. 

From Bethnai Green to CheUea and ha>ek. — Chocolate Bus; every 
fifteen minutes— Through Bethnai Green Road, Church Street, 
Bishopsgate, Comhill, Cheapside, St Paul's, Ludgate Hill, Fleet 
Street, Strand, Charing Cross, Haymarket, Piccadilly, Hyde Park 
Comer, Knightsbridge, Sloane Street, to King's Road, Chelsea. 

From Blackioall to Regent Circus^ PiccadiUy, — Blue Bus; every 
tvrelve minutes — Through West India Docks, Poplar, Limehonse, 
Stepney, Commercial Road, Leadenhall Street, Comhill, Bank, Cheap- 
side, St. Paul's, Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, Strand, Charing Cross, to 
Regent Circus. 

From the Borough (^Elephant and Castle) to the Bank. — Red Bus ; 
frequently — Meeting the Brixton and Clapham Tram Cars, and con- 
veying passengers down the Dover Road and over London Bridge. 

From Bow and Stralford to Oxford Street. — Green Bus ; every ten 
minutes — Through Bow, Whitechapel, Aldgate, Leadenhall Street, Corn- 
hill, Bank, Cheapside, Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, Strand, Charing Cross, 
Pall Mall East, Waterloo Place, Regent Street to Oxford Street. 

From Brentford to St. PavTs Churchyard and haek. — ^Red Bus ; every 
hour — Through Kew Bridge, Chiswick, Tumham Green, Hammer- 
smith, Kensington, Knightsbridge, Piccadilly, Regent Circus, Hay- 
market, Charing Cross, Strand, Fleet Street, to St. Paul's Churchyard. 

From Brixton to Oxford Street. — Green Bus ; every ten minutes— 
Through Brixton Road, Kennington Road, Westminster Road, over 
Westminster Bridge, through Parliament Street and Whitehall, Charing 
Cross, Regent Street, to Oxford Street. 

From Brixton to Gra^church Street. — Every ten minutes— Through 
Brixton, Kennington Park Road, Newington, the Borough, over 
London Bridge, to Gracechurch Street. 

From Brompton to Islington and haxik. — Blue Bus ; every eight 
minutes — From Queen's Elm, through Brompton, Knightsbridge, 
Hyde Park Comer, Piccadilly, up Regent Street to Regent Circus, 
Oxford Street, through Mortimer Street, Great Portland Street, Mary- 
lebone Road, Euston Road, — past London and Korth-Westem, Mid- 
land, and Great Northern Railway Stations, — King's Cross, Penton- 
ville Hill, to Islington. 
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From Brompion to EoUoway and hack* — ^Blue Bus, * Fftvourite,' 
as preceding, to King's Gross, thence, by the Caledonian Boad, to 
HoUoway. 

From Brompion to the Bank and hack, — ^White Bus; every eight 
minutes — Through Brompton, Knightsbridge, Hyde Park Comer, 
Piccadilly, Regent Circus, Haymarket, Charing Cross, Strand, Fleet 
Street, Ludgate Hill, St. Paul's, Cheapside, Bank, to Broad Street 
Bailway Station. 

From Camherwell to Gracechurch Street and bach. — Yellow Bus I 
every five minutes — Through Walworth Eoad, past Elephant and 
Castle, Newington Causeway, the Borough, over London Bridge, to 
Graeechurch Street. 

From Camherwell Gate to Camden Toum (BegenVa Park) and hade. — 
'Waterloo,' Blue* Bus; every eight minutes — Through Walworth 
Boad, London Boad, Waterloo Boad, over Waterloo Bridge into the 
Strand, Charing Cross, Begent Street, to Begent Circus (Oxford Street) 
Great Portland Street, Albany Street, to the York and Albany. 

From Camden Town to WesQxmme Grove, Bayswater. — Claret Bus ; 
every fifteen minutes — Through Park Street, Begent's Park, Grove 
Boad, Church Street, and Bishop's Boad, to Westboume Grove. 

From Camden Toum to Westminster and Victoria Station, PtnUico* 
and ha(^. — ^Yellow Bus ; every five minutes — ^From the ' Mother Bed 
Cap,' through High Street, Hampstead Boad, Tottenham Court Boad, 
St. Giles's, Seven Dials, St. Martin's Lane, Trafalgar Square, Charing 
Cross, Parliament Street, Westminster, Victoria Street, to Victoria 
Station, Pimlico. A few of these buses stop short at St. Martin's 
Church, Trafalgar Square. 

From Camden Town Railway Station to Kennington Gate and hack, — 
Green Bus ; every seven minutes — Through Great College Street, St. 
Pancras Boad, past the London and North-Westem, Midland, and 
Great Northern Bailways, King's Cross, Gray's Inn Boad, down 
Holbom to Holborn Circus, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars Bridge, 
London Boad, Elephant and Castle, Newington Butts, Kennington 
Park Boad, to Kennington Gate. 

From Charing Cross to Paddington, Westboume Grove and back.^^ 
Bed Bus; every ten minutes— Through Begent Street, Oxford Street, 
past Marble Arch, Edgware Boad, Praed Street, and Great Western 
Bailway, Paddington. 

From Chelsea to Bethnal Green and hack. — Chocolate Bus; every 
twelve minutes — Through King's Boad, Sloane Square, Sloane Street, 
Knightsbridge, Hyde Park Comer, Piccadilly, Begent Street, Pall 
Mall East, Charing Cross, Stmnd, Cheapside, Bank, Cornhill, Bishops- 
gate Street, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green Boad, to Bethnal Green. 

X 
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From CfieUea to Soxlon and hadh,' — Gfaooolate Bus; every twelve 
minutes — ^As preceding to the Bank, thenoo through Moorg^te Btreet, 
Finsbury Square, Pitfield Street, to Hoxton. 

From Clapham to Chraoechuroh Street and &aoft.^Ghooolate Bos; 
every eight minutes — From the ' Plough,' Glapham, by Stockwell, 
through Kennington Park Bead, Newington, the Borough, over London 
Bridge, to Gracechuroh Street. 

From Clapham to Regent Circus, Oxford Street, and back. — Green 
Bus ; every fifteen minutes — From the ' Plough,' Oiapham by Stockwell, 
Kennington, Westminster Bridge Bead, Westminster, Parliament 
Street, Whitehall, Gliaring Cross, Begent Street, to Begent Circus, 
Oxford Street. 

From Clapton cmd Hackney, past the Bank, to Begent Circus, Oxford 
Street and book, — Dark Green Bus ; every twenty minutes — ^Through 
Hackney Boad, Shoreditch, Bishopsgate, Bank, Cheapside, Holbom, 
Oxford Street, to Begent Circus. On Sundays, Lea Bridge to the 
Bank only. 

From Clapton to Oxford Street and hack. — ^Dark Green Bus; five 
minutes after each hour — From the ' Swan,' Clapton, through Dalstou 
Lane, Balls Pond Boad, Lower Boad Islington, New Boad, Penton- 
ville. King's Cross, Euston Boad, Great Portland Street, Begent 
Circus, Oxford Street, to ^ Green Man and Still,* Oxford Street. 

From Deptford to Graceekwrck Street and hack. — ^Dark Green Bus ; 
every thirty minutes — Through Botherhithe, Lower Boad, Tooley 
Street, over London Bridge, to Gracechurch Street. 

From Farringdon Street BaH/way Station to JEl&phant and Castle^ 
Nevyington, 

From FvXkam to London Bridge, White Bus ; through Piccadilly, 
Strand, &c. 

From JBaekney to Oxford Street — ^Dark Green Bus ; every thirty 
minutes — ^Through Dalston, Kingsland, Balls Pond, Lower Boad 
Islington, Euston Boad, Great Portland Street, Begent CircuS) Oxford 
Street. 

From Sackney Boad to Camberwdl Oaie* — Every five minutes-^ 
Through Hackney Boad, Sh()rediteh, Bishopsgate, Comhill, London 
•Bridge, Borough, Elephant and Castle, to Bed Lion. 

From Bammermdth and Kensington to ths Bank.'— "Red Bus ; every 
six minutes— Through King Stteet, Broadway, Kensington, Knightck 
bridge, Piccadilly, Begent Circus^ Haymarket, Charing Cross, Strand, 
Fleet Street, Cheapside, to the Bank. 

From Hammersmith to Liverpool Street BatUoay Station»'^'Red. Bus ; 
every eight minutes — Same as above to Bank, and thence to Broad 
Street* 
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Frmn Bcmpilead to Oxford Street. — YelloW Btis; dvety fifteen 
minutea— Through Haverstook Hill, Oatnden Tolwrii, fiampstead Eoad, 
Tottenham Court Eoad. 

iVom Harroto Boad to London Sridge,-^Ye\l(rw Sua; efery ten 
minutes — Through Bishop^s Eoad, Edgware Eoad, Oxford Street, 
Holbom, Oheapside, over London iferidge. 

From Haverstock SUl to Victoria. — Yellow Bus ; every flte minutes 
— Through Hampstead Eoad, Tottenham Court Boad, Olford Street, 
Charing Cross. 

From HighgcUe and Kentish Tovm to Oxford Street. — ITellow Bus ; 
everj twelve ; minutes — ^Through Camden Town, Hampstead Boad, 
Tottenham Court Eoad. 

From Holhway to the General Poet Offlce.-^lA&d. Bus ; etery motning 
and' evening — ^Through HoUoway Eoad, Islington, Goswell Eoad, 
Aldersgate Street. 

Homsey to Victoria Station. — 'Favourite,* Green 6us; every ten 
minutes — ^Through HoUoway Eoad, Highbury, Islington High Street, 
St. John Street Eoad (Sadler's WeUs Theatre), Exmouth Street, Gray's 
Inn Lane, Chaooery Lane, Fleet Street, Strand, Parliament Street, to 
Victoria Station. 

From Highbury to the Banh. — ^Eed Busj feverjr ten minutes — 
Through Canonbury Eoad, New Korth Eoad, City Eoad, Moorgate 
Street. 

From Highbury to Victoria. — ^ Favourite/ Green Bus ; every ten 
minutes— Throrugh Highbury, Islington High Street, Angel, St, 
John Street Eoad, Gray's Inn Eoad, Chancery Lane, Strand, Charing 
Cross, Parliament Street, to Victoria Station. 

From HoUoway and leUngUm to Victoria iS'toi/on.^*-* Favourite,' 
Green Bus ; every fifteen minutes — Through^ Highbury Place, 
Islington High Street, ClerkenweD, Gray's Inn^Lane, Strand, Parlia- 
ment Street, to Victoria Station. 

From HoUovsay to London jBrtdge.— Green flus ; every ten minutes 
—Through Grove Eoad, HoUoway Boad, Islington, City Eoad, Moor- 
gate Street, over London Bridge. 

From Homeey Boad, Highbury^ and leUngUm to London Bridge 

Bailway Station, — * Favourite,' Green Bus ; every six minut6s 

Through Seven Sisters' Eoad, HoUciway Eoad, liighbury, Islington 
High Street, City Eoad, Finsbury Circus, Moorgate Street, Bank,' 
King William Street, over London Bridge. 

From Houndow to St. PauPe Chttrchydrd. — ^Eed Bus — Through 
Isleworth G^te, Brentford, Kew Bridge, Tumham Green, |Hammer- 
smith, Kensington, Hyde Park Gonier, Haymarket, Strand, Fleet 
Street, and Ludgato HiU^ 

t 2 
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From LUngton, Barruhwy Park^ to Kenntngton Oate.^-Ohocokte 
Bus; every seyen minutes— Through Barnsbury Road, Islington, 
Goswell Boad, Alderagate Street, St. Paul's Churchyard, Ludgate 
Hill, Blaokfriara Bridge, London Boad, Elephant and Castle, Ken- 
nington Park Boad. 

From lelingUm {Lower Boad) to Old Kent Road (SotUhtoark). — 
Green Bus ; every eight minutes — ^Through Lower Boad, New North 
Boad, East Boad, City Boad, Moorgate Street, London Bridge, Borough, 
Old Kent Boad. 

From Kennington to Charing Gross. — ^Bed Bus ; every eight minutes 
— Through Kennington Park Boad, Westminster Boad and Bridge, 
Parliament Street, and Trafalgar Square. 

From Kensington and Hammersmith to the jBanAr.— See Hammersmith. 

From Kensal Oreen to the Bank and London Bridge. — Yellow Bus ; 
every hour — From Boyal Oak, through Edgware Boad, Oxford Street, 
Holbom, and Cheapside. 

From Kentish Toum to Oxford Street. — Yellow Bus; every twelve 
minutes— Through Twains Lane, Highgate Hill, Kentish Town, 
Camden Town, Hampstead Bead, Tottenham Court Boad. 

From Kentish Town to Kennington. — Green Bus; every ten minutes 
— Through Great College Street, King's Cross Bailway Station, 
Gray's Inn Boad, Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, Ludgate Circus, 
Blackfriars Bridge and Boad, Elephant and Castle, Kennington Park 
Boad. 

Kew to ihe Bank. — ^Bed Bus ; every hour — ^Only those marked Kew 
Bridge go as far as the Bridge. 

Kilbum to the London Docks. — Green Bus; every eight minutes — 
Through Edgware Boad, Oxford Street, Holborn, Cheapside, Coruhill, 
Leadenhall Street, and Minories. 

From KUbum to Charing Cross. — Bed Bus ; every fifteen minutes 
— ^Through Edgware Boad, Oxford Street, and Begent Street. 

From Kilbum to Victoria. — Every fiffceen minutes -^ Through 
Edgware Boad, Park Lane, Grosvenor Place, and Victoria. 

From Kilbum Gate to Whitechapel. — Sundays only ; Dark Green 
Bus; every fifteen minutes— Through Maida Hill, Edgware Boad, 
Oxford Street, Holbom, Cheapside,' Leadenhall Street. 

From KingtHand Gate to Uie Bank. — ^Every ^^& minutes — ^Through 
Kingsland Boad (Dalston), Shoreditch. Bishopsgate Street, Bank; 
returns from the end of Threadneedle Street. 

From Kingsland €hUe to the Elephant and CasUe, Newington.-^^ieen 
Bus; every six minutes — ^Through Kingsland Boad, Shoreditch, 
Finsbury Square, London Bridge, and Borough. 

From Mildmay Park to the Bank. — Green Bus — Through Albion 
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Boad, Mildmay Park, by Stoke Kewington Green, Southgate Boad, 
and FuMibury Square to ^e Bank. 

From NoUing HiU and Baysioaier to Whitechapel. — Green Bus ; every 
eight minutes — Through Netting Hill, Harrow Bead, Edgware Bead, 
Oxford Street, Holbom, Gheapside, Bank, Gornhill, Aldgate, and 
Whitechapel. 

From NoUing HtU and Bayswater to MiU End. — ^Light Green Bus ; 
every five minutes — Same as above, the route to Whitechapel. 

From NoUing Hill and Baynoater to London Bridge, — Dark Green 
Bus; every eight minutes— By St. John's Church, Boyal Oak, Begent 
Circus, Oxford Street, Holbom, Cheapside, Bank to London Bridge. 

From NoUing HiU to Charing Cross. — Every ten minutes — ^Through 
Westboume Grove, Bishop's Bead, Harrow Bead, Edgware Bead, 
Oxford Street, Begent Street, Cockspur Street. 

From Old Ford to the Bank. — ^Yellow Bus; every ten minutes — 
Through Victoria Park, Hackney Bead, and Shoreditch. 

From Paddington to London Bridge Bailway Station, — Yellow Bus ; 
every five minutes — ^Through Edgware Bead, Oxford Street, Holbom, 
Newgate Street, Cheapside. Ditto by light Green Bus, through Euston 
Bead ; every seven minutes. 

From Pechham to Graoechurch Street, — By King's Arms ; every ten 
minutes — Through Camberwell,Walworth Bead, Borough, over London 
Bridge to * George and Gate,' Gracechurch Street. 

From Peekham Bye to Qraeechurck Street — ^By King's Arms, Peck- 
ham Bye, Bye Lane, Peckham Bead, Camberwell Green ; then same 
as above. 

From Pimlico to the Bank. — Chocolate Bus ; every eight minutes— 
Through Warwick Street, Vauxhall Bridge Bead, Westminster Abbey, 
Parliament Street, Charing Cross, Strand, Fleet Street, Ludgate Circus, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, Cheapside. 

From Pimlico to Oxford Circus, — Blue Bus; every ten minutes^ 
From Victoria Station, Grosvenor Place, Piccadilly, Bond Street, and 
Oxford Street. 

From Putney Bridge to London Bridge Batlway Station. — ^White 
Bus; every fifteen minutes — Through Fulham, Brompton, Ejiights- 
bridge, Piccadilly, Charing Cross, Strand, Fleet Street, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, Cannon Street, over London Bridge. 

From Begent Circus to Peckham. — Every fifteen minutes — ^Through 
Begent Street, Charing Cross, Westminster Bridge, St. George's Bead, 
Camberwell, to Bye Lane. 

From Botherhiihe to Gracechurch Street. — Every fifteen minutes — 
By Bed Lion, Lower Bead, Southwark Park; from thence by the same 
route as Bermondsey. 
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From BoycH Oak, Wedboume Grove, to London Bridge, — Green Bus ; 
every ten minutes — By Royal Oak, Westbomme Grove, Budiop*8 Bead, 
Harrow Bead, ^dg^are Bead, Marylebone Boad, Euston Bead, King's 
Grosi^ Islington, City Boad, Finflbury Square, Moorgate Street, and 
mng William Slawet, 

From Boyal Oak to London Bridge. — ^Yellow Bus; every five 
minutes— Same a« above to Edgware Boad, then by Oxford Street, 
Holboru, and Cheapfiide. 

From Bhepherd'9 Btuh to the City, — Green Bus; every ^teen 
minutes-^Tbrougb Shepherd's Bush Green, Uxbridge Boad, Bays^ 
water Boad, Oxford Street, Holbom, Gheapside. 

From 8t. J6hn*8 Wood to CamberweU Gate and Old Kent ^Road. — 
'Atlas,' Green Bus; every eight minutes — Through Finchley Boad, 
St. John's Wood, Baker Street, Portman Square, Orchard Street, Oxford 
Street, Begent Street, Charing Cross, Westminster Bridge Boad, Xx>ndon 
Bead, and Walworth Boad. 

From 8t, John's Wood, to London Bridge BaUway Station, — ^ City 
Atlas,' Green Bus; every eight minutes — By Swiss Cottage, Marl- 
borough Boad, Fiochiey Boed, St. John's Wood Boad, Park Boad, 
Baker Street, Oxford Street, Holbom, Newgate Street, Cheapside, 
Bank, l^ng William Street, to London Bridge. 

From South Haakney to the Bank, — Bed Bus; every thirty minutes — 
Through Yictoria Park Boad, Hackney Boad, to Shoreditch. 

From Starch Green to the City, — Green Bus ; every thirty minutes — 
Through Goldhawk Boad, Shepherd's Bush, Uxbridge Boad, BayS" 
water Boad, Oxford Street, Holbom, and Cheapside. 

From Stoke Newington to Victoria, — Green Bus; every fifteen 
minutes — By Abney Park Cemetery, Church Street, Kewington Green, 
Mildmay Park, Esse^ Boad, Islington, St. John Street Boad, Gray's 
Inn Boad, Holbom, Chancery Lane, Strand, Charing Cross, and 
Victoria Street. 

From Stoke. Newington to Westminster Abbey, — Green Bus; every 
thirty minutes — Through Essex Boad, Islington, Clerkenwell, Gray's 
Inn Boad, Chancery Lane, Strand, to Whitehf^ll. 

Frcm TuUeUill to Graoeohurch Street. — Every hour — Through Upper 
Tulse Hill, New Church Boad, Brixton Boad, Kenniiigton Park Boad, 
Elephant and Castle, Borough, i^nd over Xiondon Bridge. 

From Walham Green to the Cityy Broad Street StaHon, — ^White Bus ; 
every twenty minutes — Through Brompton Boad, Enightsbridge, 
Piccadilly, Charing Cross, Strand, Fleet Street, Ludgate Circus, to 
Cheapside. 

From Wandsworth Boad io Graoeehuroh Street,-^BY&rj fifteen 
minutes— By ' King William the Fourth,' Wandsworth Boad* Albert 
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Embankment, York BoaJ, Stamford Streetj^Sonthwark Btreet, over 
London Bridge* 

From Westmimter to the BonX;.'— Gbocolate Bns; every flixmlnates^ 
Throngb the Btrand, Parlian^ent Stre0t, and fay Westminster Abbey, 
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From AldengaU Street to Dahton tTtmotton.— At 8.10 AM, and every 
■ix minutes, to 11.15 p.m. ; cars and lamps green — Through Goswell 
Boad, Islington Green, Essex Boad, and Balls Pond Bead. From 
Dalston at 7.30 ▲.!£., and every six minutes, to 11 p.m. 

From Aldersgate Street to Lea Bridge Boad, — ^At 8.30 a.m ., and every 
six minutes to 11.30 p.v. ; cars and lamp, blue— Through Goswell Boad, 
Old Btreet, Old Street Boad, Hackney Boad, Mare Street, Hackney, to 
Clapton. From Lea Bridge at 8 ▲.v., and every six minutes, to 
10.52 P.M. 

From AldgcUe to StrcUford. — ^At 6.40 A.]f., and every five minutes, to 
12 P.M. ; oars and lamp, blue — ^Through Whitechapel, Mile End Boad, 
Bow, and Stratford New Town. Passengers for Leytonstone change 
cars at Stratford. From Stratford at 6 A.M., and every five minutes, to 

11.5. P.M. 

From BUuHcheaih Boad to Blaekflriars Bridge, — ^At 7.55 A.M., and 
every twelve minutes, to 10.40 p.m. ; lamps, amber — Through Black- 
heath Boad, Broadway, New Cross Boad, Hatcham, Old Kent Boad, 
New Kent Boad, London Boad, Blackfriars Boad, to Blaokfriars 
Bridge (Surrey side). From Blackfriars Bridge at 8.45 am,, and every 
twelve minutes, to 11.45 p.m. 

From Brixton to Blackfriars Bridge. —At 8 a.m., and every twelve 
minutes to 11 p.m. — ^Through Brixton Boad, Eennington Park, Ken- 
nington Boad, Lambeth Boad, to Blackfriars Bridge (Surrey side). 
From Blackfriars Bridge at 8.37 a.m., and every twelve minutes, to 
11.37 P.M. 

From Brixton and Laweon Street, Dover Boad, — At 6.8 A.M., and 
every twelve minutes to 9.52 a.m., and every twelve minutes, to 
9.25 F.M. ; on Saturday extra, 2.39 p.m., and every twelve minutes to 
4.60 P.M. ; white lamps — ^Through Brixton Boad, tnd St. George's 
Church, Kennington Park. 

From Lawson Street, — At 7.27 A.if ., and every twelve minutes, to 
9.16 A.M. and 3.30 p.m., and every twelve minutes to 8.43 p.h, ; Saturday 
extra, 1.54 p.m., and every twelve minutes, to 4.5 p.m. 
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From Brixton to Weitminster Bridge,^J^t 8.4 A.M., and every twelve 
minuteB, to 11.35 p.m.; cars, red; lamps, red and white— Through 
Brixton Boad, Kennington Park, Kennington Boad, Westminster 
Bead, to Westminster Bridge (Surrey side). From Westminster at 
8.35 A.M., and every twelve minutes, to 12 p.m. 

From Clapham to Blackfriar9,^A.i 8.6. a.m., and every twelve 
minutes to 10.55 P.M.; green cars; lamps, red and green — ^Through 
Clapham Boad, Kennington Park, Kennington Boad, Westminster 
Boad, to Westminster Bridge (Surrey side). From Westminster at 
8.41 Ajf ., and every twelve minutes, to 12.5 p.m. 

From Clapham to Westminster Bridge. — ^At 8.10 A.H., and every 
twelve minutes, to 11.25 p.m. ; cars and lamps, yellow — ^Throngh 
Clapham Boad, Kennington Park, Kennington Boad, Westminster 
Boad, to Westminster Bridge (Surrey side). From Westminster at 
8.41 A.M., and every twelve minutes, to 12.5 night. 

From Clapham to 8t, George's Church, Borough. — At 8.2 A.M., and 
every 12 minutes, to 12 midday, and 3.25 p.m., and every twelve 
minutes, to 9.20 p.m. ; Saturday, 1.54 p.m., and every twelve minutes, to 
10.53 P.M. ; cars and lamps, red — ^Through Clapham Boad, Kennington 
Park Boad, Nowington. From Lawson Street, 7.20 a.m., and every 
twelve minutes to 11.25 p.m.; Saturday at 11.9 am., and every twelve 
minutes, to 10.6 p.m. 

From Camberwell to Blaekfriars.— At 7. SS A.M., and every twelve 
minutes, to 10.41 p.m. From Blackfriars at 8.3 A.M., and every twelve 
minutes, to 11.50 p.m. — ^Through Camberwell Bead, WalworUi Boad, 
London Boad, to Blackfriars Boad. 

From CambenoeU to VauxhaU. — At 8.30 a.m., and every eight 
minutes, to 11 p.m. ; cars, brown; lamps, red —Through Camberwell 
New Boad, Kennington Oval, Harleyford Boad, to Yauxhall Bridge 
(Surrey side). From YauxhaU at 8.54 a.m. and every eight minutes, 
to 11 P.M. 

From East Greenwich to Blackfriars Bridge. — At 7.20 A.M., and every 
12 minutes, to 10.20 p.m. ; cars brown ; lamps, yellow — Through Trafalgar 
Boad, Nelson Street, London Street, Greenwich Boad, Broadway, New 
Cross Boad, Hatcham, Old Kent Boad, New Kent.Boad, London Boad, 
Blackfriars Boad, to Blackfriars Bridge (Surrey side). 

From Fast Greenwich to Westminster Bridge. — At 7.44 a.m. and 
every twelve minutes, to 10.30 p.m. ; cars and lamps, dark blue — 
Through Trafalgar Boad, Nelson Street, London Street, Greenwich 
Boad, Broadway, New Cross Boad, Hatcham, New Kent Boad, London 
Boad, Westminster Boad, to Westminster Bridge (Surrey side). From 
Westminster at 8.36 ajc., and every twelve minutes, to 11.50 p.m. 

From Highgate to Euston Boad. — At 7.50 A.M., and every nine 
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miniites, to 11.50 p.m. Sundays at 9.30 a.m. to 11 f.m. ; cars and lamps, 
red-^Through Highgate Archway, Junction Koad, Kentish Town 
Boad, High Street, Hampstead Boad, and Euston Boed. From Euston 
Boad at 8.21 a.m., and every nine minutes, to 12.20 p.m. Sundays at 
10.5 A.M. to 11.25 P.M. 

From SolUnoay to Euston Boad, — ^At7.S5 A.M.,and every six minutes, 
to 11.30 P.M. Sundays at 9.30 a jc. to 11 p.h. ; cars and lamps, green-*- 
Through Park Boad, Camden Boad, High Street, Hampstead Boad, to 
Euston Boad. From Euston Boad at 8.7. a.h., and every six minutes, 
to 12 P.M. Sundays 10 a.m. to 11.55 p.m. 

King's Cross to Kentish Town.—- At 8.32 A.M., and every eight minutes, 
to 12 P.M.; lamps and cars, hlue — Through Kentish Town Boad, 
Great College Street, Old St. Pancras Boad, to King's Cross. From 
Kentish Town at 8.8 a.m., and every eight minutes, to 11.45 p.m. 
Sundays at 9.45 a.m. to 11.5 p.m. 

From Limehouse to Victoria Park, — From Limehouse at 7.25 A.M., 
and every few minutes, to 10.15 p.m. ; cars and lamps, green — Through 
Burdett Boad to Grove Boad. From Victoria Park at 7 A.M., and 
every few minutes, to 10 f.m. 

From Moorgate Street to Finshury Park, — ^At 8.1 A.M., and every six 
minutes, to 11.45. P.M.; cars and lamps, yellow — Through City Boad, 
Angel, Upper Street, HoUoway Boad, and Seven Sisters' Bocul. From 
Finsbury Park at 7.30 a.m., and every six minutes, to 11 p.m. 

From Moorgate Street to Archway Tavern, — At 8.7 a.m., and every 
six minutes, to 11.45 P.M.; cars and lamps, blue— Through City Boad, 
Angel, Liverpool Boad, and HoUoway Boad. From Archway Tavern 
at 7.15 A.M., and every six minutes, to 11 p.m. 

From Moorgate Street to Highbury New Park, — At 8.5 A.M., and every 
five minutes, to 11 p.m. ; cars and lamps, green — Through City Boad, 
East Boad, Bridport Place, Southgate Boad, Newington Green, and 
Green Lanes. From Highbury New Park at 7.30 a.m., and every five 
minutes, to 10.30 p.m. 

From Moorgate Street to Stamford Hill — ^At 8.30 A.M., and every six 
minutes, to 11.30 p.m. ; cars and lamps, red— Through Old Street Boad, 
Kingsland Boad, and Stoke Newington. From Stamford Hill at 
7.45 A.M., and every six minutes, to 10.30 p.m. 

From Moorgate Street to Ctep^on.— At 8.30 A.M., and every twenty 
minutes, to 11 p.m. ; cars and lamps, white — Through Old Street Boad, 
Hackney Boad, Mare Street, Hackney, and Lower and Upper Clapton. 
Fi-om Clapton at 8 a.m., and every twenty minutes, to 10 p.m. 

From New Cross to Blackfriars.^At 7.38 A.M., and every twelve 
minutes, to 10.41 p.m. ; cars, chocolate ; lamps, green — Through Queen's 
Boad, High Street, Peckham Boad, Church Street, Cambeifwell New 
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Boad, .Walworth Boad, London Boad, to Blackfriara Boad. Fn»n 
Blaokffiara Boad at 8.80 a.ii., Mid every twelve minates, to 11.50 pjl 

Hew Orom to Westmntt&r^ vid. Pe6kham,—At IM AM,^ and every 
twelve minutes, to 11 pjl; cars and lamps, red— Throog^ Queen's 
Boad, High Street, Peckham Boad, Church Street, Oamberwell New 
Bead, Kennhigton Boad, to Westminster Boad. From Westminster at 
8.88 A.M., and every twelve minutes, to 11.25 pji. 

From Peekham (B^ Lane) to BktekfHarM JBridg0,-^The same as 
New Cro$g, which see. 

From Stratford to LeytonsUme, — At 7 A.M., and every fiHeen minuter, 
to 10 P.M. ; cars and lamps, blue— Through Bsoadway, Stratford and 
Leytonstcme Boad. From Leytonstone at 7.16 A.M., and every fifteen 
minutes, to 10.80 p.m. 

From Vietoria Station to VauxkaU Bridge, — At 8.50 AJf., and every 
eight minutes, to 11.15 p.m. ; cars, white; lamps, green — Through 
Yauxhall Bridge Boad, by omnibus over Yauzhall Bridge, Harleyford 
Boad, Kennington Oval, and Gamberwell New Boad. 

Short journeys are run at intervals during the day from Highgate 
and Finsbury Park to the Angel only, and also from Moorgate Street 
to Abney Park only. See destination boards. 



CONSULATE OFFICES AKD EMBASSIES. 

Ambbtca (United States ef), 53a Old Proad Street, E,C. ; Embassy, 
25 Westboume Place, W. 

AsasNTiNB Bepublio (La Plata), 19 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. "7 

AusTBiA AND HuvGABT, 29 St. Swithiu's Lane, E.C.; Embassy, 
18 Belgrave Square, S.W. 

BELQimc, 11 Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; Embassy, 36 Gros- 
venor Gardens, Pimlioo, S.W. 

Bbazil, 6 Great Winchester Street Buildings, E.O.; Embassy, 
32 Grosvenor Gardens, Pimlioo, S.W. 

BuBNoa Atbbs. See Abgentike Bepublio. 

Canada, Dominion op, Agency-General, 81 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

Chili, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Columbia (United States of), 8 St. Helen's Place, E.C. 

Costa Bioa, 4 Lime Street, E.C. 

Dbnmabk, 42 Great Tower Street, E.C. ; Embassy, 62 Wimpolc 
Street, W. 
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Fbance, 38 Finsbuiy Circus, E.G. ; Embassy, Albert Gate House, 
Hyde Park, W. 

German Empire, 5 Blomfield Street, London WaU, E.G. ; Embassy, 
9 Garlton House Terrace, S.W. 

Greece, 25 Old Broad Street, B.C. j Embassy, 64 Pall Mall, S.W. 

GuATEMAliA (Republic of), 22 Great Winchester Street, E.G. 

Hawaiian Islands, St. Michael's Buildings, Comhill, E.C. 

HuNQABT. See Austria. 

Itai*t, 81 Old Jewry, E.0, ; Embassy, 35 Queen's Gate, Kensingtoii,W. 

Liberia (Eepublic oQ, 18 Pinners' Hall, Old Broad Street, E.G. 

Mexico, 4 Adam's Gourt, Old Broad Street, E.G. 

Monte Video. See Uruguay. 

Netherlands, 17 Finsbury Girpus, E.G.; Embassy, 40 Grosvenor 
Gardens, Pimlico, S.W. 

Nicaragua (Bepublio of), 3 St. Helen's Place, rE.G. 

Peru, 21 Gower Street, W.O. 

Portugal, 10 St. Mary Axe, E.G. ; Embassy, 12 Gloucester Place, 
Fortman Square, W. ... 

^ Prussia. See German Empibe. 

BussiA, 17 Great Winchester Street, E.G. ; Embassy, Ghesham 
House, Belgrave Square, S.W. 

Salvador (Eepublic of). Wool Exchange, Goleman Street, E.G. 

San Domingo, 18 Goleman Street, E.G. 

SiAM, 5 Great Winchester Street Buildings, E.G. 

South Australia, Agency-General, 8 Victoria Ghambers, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Spain, 21 BilUter Street, E.G. ; Embassy, 12 Queen's Gate Place, 
South Kensington, S^W. 

Sweden and Norway, 24 Great Winchester Street, E.G. ; Embassy, 
47 Gharles Street, BerkeJey Square, W. 

Switzerland, 25 Old Broad Street, E.G. 

Turkey, 55 to 58 Ethelburga House, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.G. ; Embassy, 1 Bryanaton Square, W. 

Uruguay, Republic, of (Monte Video), 49 Lower Belgrave St., S.W. 

Venezuela (United States of), 42 Moorgat« Street, E.G. 
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Steamboats. 



BTEAMB0AT8. 
TiHEB AND Fabu bbtwxen Chslsea ahd Lonix)h Bsmas. 



Chelsea. — Every 10 minutes from 
8 to dusk. 



Sunday, 
Every 10 minutes from 9 to 
dusk. 



f» 



»> 



n 



» 



n 



n 



Battersea Park. — 10 minutes after Chelsea ; ' 

with tide, one-third less. 
Battersea Park, Bailway pier. 14 min. later. 

PimUoo 24 

Nine Elms 27 

Yauxhall Bridge Boad • . 30 

Lambeth 35 

Westminster 40 

Charing Cross 44 

Waterloo 47 

Temple 49 

Blackfiiars (change for Surrey 

side) 52 

St. Paul's 55 

London Bridge .... 60 



Fares all the way on 
week - days, from 

" Chelsea to London 
Bridge, 2d. Inter- 
mediate piers. Id, 



>» 



» 



Betuming every 10 minutes from Surrey side of London Bridge 
from 8.30 a.m. to dusk ou week-days ,* and on Sundays every 15 minutes 
f^om 9 A.M. 

From London Bridge at 10 a.m., and from Chelsea to Kew and 
Brentford every half hour from 11 to 5, returiiing every 30 minutes 
from 12 to dusk. 

Fares. — Chelsea to Putney 3d. 

„ „ Hammersmith ... 4(2. 

„ „ Kew • 6d. 

London Bridge to Bichmond, Is. ; return, Is. 6d. 

„ Hampton Court, Is. 6(2.; return, 28.6d, 



» 



»> 



From Woolwich to London Bridge and Westminster every day, from 
8 A.M. half hourly to dusk, except in winter, when the service is hourly ; 
returning from Westminster to Woolwich half hourly from 8.10 in 
summer, 8.40 in winter. Fares all the way from Westminster to 
Woolwich, 6d. 
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CAB REGULATIONS, 

Hiring by time or hy distance. — The fare may be by time if bo ex- 
pressed by the hirer at the commencement of the hiring ; the fiu*e is, 
however, always to be reckoned by distance when not specified to the 
contrary. 

Fares hy time. — ^When hired and discharged within the four mile 
radius, for any time not exceeding one hour, 28. for a four-wheeled cab, 
and 28. Gd. for a two-wheeled cab. For every fifteen minutes or part 
thereof above one hour, if a four-wheeled cab, 6d., if a two-wheeled 
cab, Sd. 

If hired beyond the four mile radius, whether discharged beyond it or 
not, or if hired within but discharged beyond the radius for either a 
two or four-wheeled, the fare for any time not exceeding one hour is 
2». 6d. ; beyond one hour, Sd. for every fifteen minutes or fractional part 
thereof. A driver is in no case entitled to back fare for the return of 
his cab after discharged. 

Fares by distance. — ^Within the four mile radius from Charing Cross 
the fare for one or two persons is 6d. per mile or part of a mile, but no 
fare is to be less than Is. Beyond the four mile radius, Is. per mile or 
any part of a mile. 

If the journey is commenced within the four mile radius and 

finished beyorid it, then for every mile completed within the radius, 

6d. ; for every mile or part of a mile completed beyond the radius, 1«. ; 

but if the entire distance does not exceed one mile. Is, only can be 
charged. 

If hired beyond the four mile radius, Is. per mile for the entire 
distance. 

"When hired by distance, a driver is not compelled to drive more than 
six miles, and if required to wait, then 6d. for four-wheeled and Sd. for 
two-wheeled cabs must be paid for every fifteen minutes, completed 
either in one or more stoppages. No charge for detentions which do 
not amount in all to fifteen minutes. 

For more than ttoo persons. — Whether by time or distance, when more 
than two persons are carried, 6(2. for each extra person for the whole 
hiring. 

Children. — ^For each child under 10 years, 3d. 

Luggage. — For each parcel carried outside, 2d. ; inside no extra 
charge. 
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Lost property. — ^Property left in a cab must be taken by the driver to 
the nearest poUoe station within twenty-four hours. All inquiries for 
lost property to be made at the police office, Great Scotland Yard, 
Parliament Street. 

Disputes and penaUies. — In the event of a dispute, the hirer may 
require the driver to drive, without charge, to the nearest Police Ck>urt 
or Station. The penalty for orerohtttging or for TiolatioB of any of these 
rules js 400. 



CAB PARES. 

lt^amed,U6d.per Taile, all the /ollawing plaoti being icittm the 4 mil< rad.w. 



FAEBJ TO OR FROM 
<1 or 4 WbHied GsU, 1 or 



.JlJaSil 
••i'P'pih 



Ml 



I-!! 



1^/0 I V" I I/O 1 l/B I l/« I 1/0 






'■mm 



1/6 I 1/D| l/OI 1/0 ■ 



1 1 i/aj i/Bli/o I i/pli/o"| i/n| i/b| i/» | i/a " 



FARES TO OR FEOK 

(3<>r«Wli«l«lC>b..1<H 


Ij 


1^ 


1 




P« 




1i 

V 




1 
1 


r/i 


1 








l/a 


a/- 


1/6 13/0 l/» 1/0 
i/0l3/S VO V9 










I/O 


K/l 








sitiDd. Wfiiiiiguo satrt., 1 1/0 1 1/( 




l/u 1 1/« 


















i/«ii/s i/n l/S 


1/0 










1/0 1 1/0 1 1/B 


I/O 1 l/» I/O 1/0 






i/» 
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THE METRjnnHJXANLItAiLWAYS. 

*f HE KisTBOPOLrrAV and Metropolitan District Railwats form an almost 
complete Railway Circle round the Metropolis, and are connected with the Great 
eastern, "Great Northern, Midland, Great Western, South Eastern, London, Ghathflun 
and Dover, and all other lines havinff a London Terminus. It is intended soon to 
connect the Aidgate Station of the Metropolitan Railway with the Mansion Hoose 
Station of the District Railway, and then tiie Circle designated the Inner Circle 
Avill be quite complete. It may also be added that an extension of the St. John's 
"Wood Railway (which joins the Metropolitan Line at Baker Street) has recently been 
opened ^rom Swiss Cottage to Iflllesden, from which point a Railway to Harrow is 
now opened for general traffic. 

Startingfrom the present most Easterly Terminus of the MetropoUtan Railway at 
Aldgate, Trains are run at intervals or a few minutes throughout the day^ from 
6 A.M. till Midnight. The following is a List of the Stations now open : — 

AUMSATC. 

For Leadenhall-Bt., Fencharch-st., Mark-lane, 



Mincing-lane, the Mint, Ettstcheap, the Docks, the 
Tower, WhltecbapeU Gtimtnercial Road, Betbnal 
Ureen Mnseum, Mlnortes, Hoondaditcb. BUck- 
wall Ballwmy Station, and the EAST END OF 
L<>NDON, also by Can of the North Metro- 
politan Tramivay Co, every few miiratea, to 
Haw, SUBtlord, Leytonstone. Lbnehoosep Poplar, 
and East India Docka, Slc^ Ac. 

Blaliopsgato. 

For the Oreat Eastern Railway, Liverpool-at. 
Station, Broad-Bt. Station, Bishop>gate-Bt., Sbore- 
dltcb, Victoria Park, the Bank. Koyal Exchange, 
Stock Exchange, London Bridge, bc^ &c. 
SFRaAL OHBiBirsBs betweMi this Station and 
Cannon 8t. Slatto n C8.E.R.) meet the Trains. 

Moorsate Street Station. 

For FiDSbnry, Cheapside, Gresham-st.. Gaildhall, 
MHnsion House, the Bank, CorabilU Lombai%l-st., 
King Wiatam-st. and London Bridge, Queen 
Victoria^«ireet, Uuinon-street, fcc, &c. 

Aldengate Street Statton. 

Fnr General Poet Office, St Paul's, Ghrist'a 
Hospital, Smithfield, Goswell-road., St. John's 
Street-ioad., Gharterhouse-eqnare, Snowhill, 

Farrtnsdon Street Station* 

For Metropolitan Meat Market, Farringdon 
Market. Clerkenwell, Hatton Garden, Holbom 
Viaduct, Oray*0 inn, Lodgnte Hill, Fleet-street, 
Chanoery-laoe, Temple, Strand, Blackfriars, 
&c., &c. 

ILtei^s €mmb SiAtton. 

For Pentonville, Islinjiton, Agrlcaltural Hall, 
HoUoway, Bamsbury, Gray's Inn-rd, Foundling 
Hospital, Oreat Northern and Midland BaUways, 
&c., &c. I 

Cower Street Station. 

For Tottenham Court- rd, Hamp^tead-rd, EuRton< 
sq., London and Norih-Westem Railway, Rus- 
sell-sq., British Museum, Bloomsbury, Camden 
'J'owB, Kentish Town, Sflners Town, &o.; and, 
the following Theatres, Prince of Wales', (^cen'a. 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane, Adelphi, Vaude- 
ville. Gaiety, Globe. Lyceum, Olympic. Opfra 
Oomique, Strand, The Park ; also Exeter Hall. 
Omnibcsbs ply between this station and the 
Mother Bed Cytp, Camden town. 



PorClanil Koad Station. 

For Albany-st., the Zoological and Botanical 
Gardens. Regent's Park East, St. George's Hall, 
Polytedmic, i-AwgK^m H^tel, Regent-st.,OKford- 
st., ^c, kc. Special OmriBUSBS between this 
Station, Oxford Circus, and Regent Ciroas iBfect 
the Trains. 

Baker Street Station. 

For Regent's Park West, Madame Tnssaud's, 
Baker-8t. Baaaar, Portman-square, Manchester- 
square, kc There iA a Branch Line here with 
the following Stations:— 

St. aokn's Wood Road. 
For Lord's Cricket Groand, Park Road, Regent's 
Park. Primrose UiU, WelUogton-road, &c 

Marlboronffli Road. 

For I^fre Arms, Portland Town, Acaoia-rd., kc. 

Swiss Cottace. 

For Belsise Park, Adelakle-road, South Hamp- 
stead, &c., kc. 

Flneliley Boad. 
West Hampatend. 

K111>nm and Brondesbnry. 

For the Welsh Harp Tavern and Grotmds. 
WUlesden. 

For WiUesden Green. 

Edsware Bead Station <Cliapei St.). 

For Edgware-rd, Marble Arch, Oxford Terrace- 
Cambridge Terrace, Paddington Green, Harrow, 
tA, South Maida Hill. Itc. At this StaUon the 
line bifurofttes, the one arm oentinnes the Innsk 
CiRCLB to South Kensington, Westminster, and 
Mansion House, by the Stations as given in. 
immediate rotation, the other arm conducts by 
the several Stations snbaeqaently named, to 
HAMKKBSMrrn (for Kew and Richmond by 
Through Trains) and to Addison Road, Kcq- 
slngton. 

Paddington Station. 

In Praed-st., opposite the Great Western Hotel, 
few Gi«at Western Kailway, Hyde Park, E«»t. 
boume-ter., We8tbourne-ter.,Glouce»ter-flquare, 
Gloncester-ter.. Craven Hill, Hyde Park Gardens, 
Norfolk-squire, Susae x-square, Ac. 

Bayswater Station. 

In Queen's Road, for Kensington Gardens, 
Kensington Palace Gardens, Princes-square. 
Padding on Baths Moscow-rd., in which are the 
Bayswater New Synagogas and Greek Ohwch. 
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Vottlvc mu «mte Station. 

In Hlffb-fltreet, Notting HilU for Camden Hill. 
Pnnbridge-sqTiare, Holland Park, Pembridge 
Oardeoa* Llndon Grove, Ladbroke-rd., frc, Ac. 

B«A«lBStOB mtglk street Stetfon. 

Nf«r ibtt YeataT HaU and Old drarch. Pro 
Catbedral, the Garaielites Gburoh, Uolland 
House, PhllUmore Gardeoa, kc^ ftc. 

Brompton (Cloveester Boad) StatloB. 

For CtomweU-road, Earb Court, &c, ftc 

Barti Covrt. 

For Earls Oonrt Road» Ac., fto. 

m — — — —111 ■■ ■ I ■<■■■■ I 1 1 I ■ I I ■ ■ ■ ■ * ^* ^ 

West Bromptom* 

(▲4Jotnl33g the West London Rtilwi^.) 

For Beanfort Honae, Walham Green, Athletic 
Club's Groaod, Brompton Cemetery, Jkc, kc 
Trains ran from this Statiim to Battersea and 
Cla|ibam Junction. 

Se«th KeiislAStoii. 

For Sontb Kensington Maeeum, The Oratory, 
Horticultural Oardeus, Hoyal Albert Hall, 
Albert Memorial (South Side). Bronipton-rd., 
Fiilham-road. Cromwell-road, Chel^^ea (West), 
Thurloe-square, Brompton-sqnare, tc^ &c 

Sloane Sqware. 

For Sloane-st, Chelsea (East), Ch«>l<ea Hospital, 
Battervea Pack, King's Koad, Queen's Road, 
icoyal Cuurt Theatre. Prince's Criiket Ground, 
Belgravia (West), Eaion-square, frc, lie. 

TIetorla. 

For Crystal Palace, Tendon Chatham and Doyer, 
Londk>n Brighton and South Coast Liirs, Gros- 
venor Hotel, Palace Hotel, Belgravia (East), 
V(ctoria-rd., Vlctorla-sr., Buckingbun Palace, 
TanxhaU Bridge-rd., &c., &c. 

St. James's Park. 

For Bird Cage Walk, Koyal Aqnarinm and Im- 
perial Theatre, VictoMa-st., Army and Navy 
Cb-Operatlve Stores, Qupen's-sq., Westminster, 
Palace Hotel, Broad Sanctuary, Dean's Yard, 
Westminster Hospital, ftc, &c 

Westmliister Bridge. 

For Westminster Abbey, Houses of Parliament, 
Parliament-st., Foreign Office. Home Office, 
Treasury, India -Office, &c.. White) all. Horfe 
Guards. Great Geoi^e-et., Old Palace Yard, 
Thames Embankment, Jjambeth BrMge, West- 
minster Bridge-road. Astley's Thettre, St. 
'i'homas's Hospital, Waterloo Station, &c, &c. 

(Tliaring Cross. 

For the Thames Embankment, South Eastern 
Railway, Army and Navy Mnseum, Society of 
Arts, the strand, Trafalgar-sq., National Gallery, 
8t Martln's-lane, the Folly, Adelphi, Lyceum, 
Gaiety, Strand, Opera Comique, G.ob*», Covent 
Garden, and l)rury Lane Theatres, Cuckspur-st., 
Haymarket, Her MsOesty's Tbeaire, Pall Mall, 
Waterloo Place, kc. 



Temple. 

For Innn-of-Court, Stomd (Eaflt), New liar 

Courts, Fieet-st., &c. 

Blaekfriars. 

For Blackfrlars-bridge and Road, FarrlngdoB-^n 
Fleet-st., Ludga<e-htll Station and Ladgate-hiU, 
St. Paul's, Queen Victoriarst., Cheapslde, be. 

Hanston Hoiue Statloia. 

This Station is midway in Cannon Street* near 
the Somh-Eastem City Railway Terminus, and 
is the present City Terminus of the District 
Railway. It Is also near St. Panl's, Soutbwark 
and London Bridges, the Mansion House, Guild- 
hall, Bank of England, Royia Ezihange, Ac, 
ana also for the Tower, Royal Mint, Sec 

Bishop's Bead Station. 

This Is the first Station on the Line towards 
Hammersmith after quitting the Edgwarerd. 
Station. It adjoins the Great Western Railway, 
and also serves for Paddington, Westboume, 
Eastbourne, and Gloucester Terraces, Bloomfleld- 
rd., ftc^ &c. 

Boyal OalE. 

For Westboume Grove, and Westboame Park 
Road, Src, and the Harrow-road (north). 

Westboame Parlc 

For Aldrldge-road,Tavisto<^-terrace, Ace., andfbr 
Eensal New Town, and the Artisans' i^weUings 
in the Harrow-road. 

m 

irottlns Hill (Idulbroke drove BimuI). 

For Ladbroke-grove, St. Charles's-sonare and 
Roman Catholic College, for North Koislngtoa 
generally, and for Kensal Green and Cemeteries, 
ftc, &c. 

Ijatlmer Boad. 

iTor Norland Town, Wormwood Scrubs, &c &c. 
The AddiBon Boad (Kensington) lilne branches 
off here. (iSte Mow.) 

Sltepherd's Bosh* 

For tJxbrldge-road, Starch Green, Ac, &o. 

Hammersinlfli (Broadway Stattoa). 

For the River Thame?, Hammersmith Bridge, 
Bdrnes, Putney, and Mortlake, &c., ftc. and fax 
SPECIAL OMNIBUSES TO BARNES. 

Vxbridce Boad (Kensliicton JAmt}, 

For Norland Road, Holland Road, ftc, 8cc 

Kensiniirton (Addison Boad). 

For Hammersmith-rd., St Mary Abbot's-ter.. 
and Nurtb-West Kensintiton. Fiom bera also 
Trains leave for Crystal Palace, Chelsea, Batter- 
sea. Richmond, &c 
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ADVERTISER. 



SOHWEITZEK'S 



COCOATINA, 

ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 
Guaranteed , BtTangly TMonrnModed 

Pnre Soluble Cocoa, a By the Faonl^ 

Witlunit Admixtnre. ' for Pamily TTse. 



It oonBiste aolelf of (he flnest Coooa Beans, withcmt sni^ or spice; 

the txcem of ftX being eitiaoted mecliaaically, which not oalj 

lenders it more deilcata and digestible, but iaorefue« the ptoportiou U 

fleHh-fbiming and nouriahing propeiilea. 

Kade inatantaneoujily with boiling water, palatable 

without TWillr 
THE FAOUIiITT pronounce it "the inoit nutritions, 

Earfectly di^etible BeveTage for BBEAKFAST, 
UNCEmON, or 8UPPEB, and invaluable for Invalida 
and young Children." 
Cocoatina will bear the Btricteet Chemical Teet. 
It is prescribed viUi great sncoess for deliosls Fenuleg and Children 
when all other food is rejected ; and is oelsbrated for iu reetorative, 
qualities in cases of Debility and imperfect Digestion. 
Highly commended by the entire Kedical Fraaa. 
Being absolutelj free from sugar (the excees of fat), or an; admixtare, 
it keeps better in all climateB, and is four times the strength of Coooas 
tliidtened yot aeakeatd with urnwroot, starch, &a., and in reality 
eheaper than tttch mixtuTft; one teo-spoonfal being sufficient for a cup 
of (joooa ((Ag eoU of Aehich it Uu thaa a halfpenny), and two or more 
for a oup of Chocolate. 

Cocoatina ft la Vanille, 



DIRSCTIOHS FOR USB OH TBS LiBSI, Of SVgRY PACKET, 

eoia In Hix-tWht Tin Paoksti only, at la. fid., Sl, Ci. 60., lOs. fid., and 30s. 

bj OxcHNn, Ohsmlsts, ConfBoUanen, Aa 
Sols FrsprietarB— H. BCHTBITZEB ft 00., 10, Adam St., London, T.C. 



H ABVEETBEB. ^^_^_^^^_^ 

J. H. STEWARD, 

OPTICIAN TO THE 

BRITISH AHD, FOREIGN aOIERNHEHTS, 

Tht Moul Bilt issoclatloiis of Engluil, Mai, Camda, 

el imerica ; tnd Hit Monal ArtUler; Associadon. 



STEWABB'S CELEBRATED BIHOOOLAS 

OPERA, FIELD, TODRIST'S,&MAR fflE GLASSES. 
THE "DUKE" BINOCULAR FIELD GLASS. 

TlM moat PoBcrtul miAe, hivtog PERFRCT DEFIHITIOtT, GOOD LIGHT, iid 

FIELB OF VIKW. 

At tnppUed to SIK OAESET WOI.SBl.B¥'a 8TAFF-0FF1CB33. 

Bole Maker of 
THE CELKBaAT ED LORD BURY TEL ESCOPE, £3 10b. 

Illustrated Catalogues j^ratis, post-free. 

ADDllESSES: 

406 & 66 STRAND, 456 WEST STRAND, 54 GORNHILL, 

LONDON. 



ADYEBTISBB. iii 



LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYR ETIC SAL INE. 

An Effervescing and Tasteless Salt A most 

Invigorating, Vitaiizing and Refreshing Tonic, 

Gives instant relief in Headache, Bea or Bilious Sickness, Indigestion, 
Constipation, Low Spirits, Lassitude, Heartburn, Feverish Golds ; and 

quickly cures the worst form of 

TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, AND 
OTHER FEVERS, 

Prickly Heat» Small Fox, Measles, 
Eruptive or Skin Complaints, 

And various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 

The testimony of Medical Gentlenien and ihe Profeadonal Preti has been unqualified in 

praise of 

LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE, 

As possessing most important elements calraUted to restore and maintain 
HEALTH WITH PERFECT VIGOUR OF BODY AND MIKD, 






the worst form of acarlft fever, no other medicine befaig required/ 

DR. 8. GIBBON (formerly Physldan of the London Honpltal).—" its useftilness 
in the treatm<rnt of disease has long been confirmed by medical ezperleooe. 1 have 
been in the hnbit of vsfaig It in private praotioe for many years. In hoc climates it is of 
especial value." 

DR. SPARKS (Ckyvemment Medical Inspector of Emigrant^ from the Port of 
Loudon).—*** 1 liave great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efflca^ In the 
treatment of many of the ordinary and Chronic fonns of Gastric complaints and othttr 
forms of Febrile Byspepeia." 

DR. il. W. DOWSING.—^*! vsed it in the treatment of forty-two cases of 
Yellow Fever, and 1 am luippy to state 1 never lost a single case." 
i DR. W. STEVENS.— "Since its introduction, the fiatai West Indi* Feven art 
deprived of their terrors." 

RAWUL PINDEE, PUNJAUB, INDIA.-" Solely from the ascertained 
merits of your preparaiion, after um in the F«>ver-StriGken Districts by which we are 
Borrounded, we firmly believe that th« use of your Pvkbtio Sauvs will do more to 
prevent Fever than all the Quinine ever imported can cure." 

^ HER MAJESTY'S REPRESENTATIVE, «h« GOVERNOR OF 
SIERRA LEON E, sUtes :— *' ii is of great value, and I shall rejoice to near it is 
in the hands of all Enropeans vibidng the Tropics." 

In Patent Q lass-stoppered Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, 11/- and 21/- each, 

UMPLOUGH'8 CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 

From the Fresh Fruit, as imported for tlie Hospitals ; a perfect luxury ; forms, with 
the addition of I^rftic Saline, a most deliciotis and invigorating beverage for Total 
Abstainers, the ]3ellcate and Invalid; of special service in Scrofula, ^vvn and 
Rbeumatism. and a low or altered condition of the qrstem. In Patent glass-esoppered 
Botdes, at 2/- and 4/6 each. 

May be obtained of all Ohemists, and of the Proprietor, 

E.LilPLOUGH, Consulting Cbemist, 113, Holbora, London, E.C. 



JT ADTBBTI8BB. 

SAMPSON & Co., 

129 & 130, OXFORD STREET, 

Facing Harewood Gate. 
Surplice Shirts. Coloured Cambric 

6for4Ss.andSl8. Shirts, 6 for 45s. 

Saratta Gaoze 
Calcutta Flannel Shirts, 6 for 458. 

Shirts, 128 6d. \ Lavs Tennis 

Suits, 30b., SSs. 
Pyjama Sleeping 
Suits, 128. ed., 

les. 6d., and 2l8. l"tion"'"' "" '''■^"" 

SOLE MAKERS OF THE SURPLICE SHIRT. 

GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 

(ROYAL ROUTE Hi CRIN&H IND CALEDOHIO CAMLS.) 

THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS: 
Colomba, ^v CheTaller, 

MouiktaiDeer, ^^MagM ftlA A aM ^^^ Glydeedale, 

Clausmen, dSSf^^BH^SB^^^^^^B^ Glengarry, 

Crgnet, Stflifla, Unnet, Plorer, Fingal, Loohlel, lalay, Queen of 
the LiUce, and Inveroiay CasUs, 

Sill darini Ibe SnHn tor 1SL*T, LOCHAWB. OBAJT, FORT- WILLIAM, INVKR- 
HESS, STAFFA, lONA, GLEN(«E. TOBBMOEY, IWETEI^ GAIRLOCH, 
ULLAKKJI, LOOHINVBO. UM STOKNOWAY, 

Affording ToDTliu in opptn-Iunlt/ of vlelllns tlis iDBinilHcmt Scmerr of Lociu*i, 
OLncnx. tlie Cviltihi IIjlu. Lock gu'iio. Loch Cordiui, Locb Uubi, ind lbs 

Tliv«p TtHflliiiifford iu thdrpuugtk vlAwof thebnottrn] icm«TDrtbei,LydB, wHh 
■11 III WucrtDt PUos— itac liludud Kjlraol Bale—IeltuidDf Amn—NaiuilUniot 
Cowil, Sntfitlr, >nd Klnijre-LcichrjDe— CHiua-wllb Iilindi ot Jan. Boiba. MuJl. 
■nd nun; ouirre of th '" " . — ... - 

'donl«n Ctnal— Loch Lt 



Efingalrlocii. mid Brn-Neili— lainTocby— tbe Lisdi 

'" tS"""" 



. BankaderrlptiveufUieRiHileiBay babidoDtx 
ilMc B'luli. id- Tln»-B>11l, oilh Hip and I'ouill 
»[iiDi]j,PablltbQV, III, PIccMtllly. London: or 
rletor, , DAVID MACBRAYSE, 11 



ADVERTISER. 



MEDAILLE D^OR, 

EXPOSITION UNIVHESELLE, 

1878. 




MANUFACTURE 

PIANOS & ORGUES. 

MAISON FONDEE EN 1832, 

PAH 

A L. D E B A I N, 

INVENTEUR DE L'HARMONIUM, 

DU PIANO HECAMIQUE, etc. 

GRAND PRIX DE ROME. 

Membre do Jury anx Expositions 

Hore Oonoonra. 

MAIKTENANT EN SOClllTi, 

SOUS LA. BAI80H SOCtALB 

DEBAIN & CiE., 

TJsine a St-Ouen. 

Pr^s le chemin de fer dn Nord. 

MAGA8IN8 DE VENTE, 

ET 

41, BATHBONE PLACE, 

OXFORD STREET, 

,A. Xj0 2srX):R«£3S. 

ANCIENNE MAISON PATRONNEE 

DES SOMMITES MUSICALES. 

BosBlnl. Mosohales. Fdssy. 

Auber. A. Adam. Sejan. 

Halevy. A. Tliomas. Boel7. 

BerUoB. Itef6btu:e. Bernni. 

Benediot. Car affiu eto., eto. 

FOURNISSEUR BREVET^ DE LL. MM. 



La Heine d'Angleterra. 
Le Boi Lonla-Philippe. 
L^mperenrNi^wleon IIL 
L'Empcxenr de Bnssie. 
L'Bmperear de Br^slL 
Le Boi de HoIUmde. 
Le Boi d'ltalle. 
Le Boi de Portugal. 



Le Sultan de Turquie. 

Le Vloe-Bol d'i^ypte. 
Le Roi de Hanovre. 
La Beine Ohristine. 
La Beine Isabelle. 
Le Boi de Oambodge. 
Le Schah de Peneu 
La Beine d'Oude, etc ,etc. 



J. STUTTAFORD, 
Seiil BepresexLtant, a Londres. 



Gold ledal, Paris ExMMtion, 

1878. 

DEBAIN & CO. 

(Foumisteurs, by Brewt, to Her lfaje$ty% 

41, EATHBONE PLACE, 
OXPOED STREET, LONDON, W. 

(Iiate 857, OZVORD BTBBICT). 



-•o^ 



HARMONIUMS, 

SIMPLE AND PEROUSSIYE 
(DRBAnr, Inventor), 

From 8 to 200 Onineas. 



0R6AN0PH0NES 

(Dbbain, Inventor), 

Trom 40 to 200 Gnineas. 



PIANOS-MECANIQOES 

(Dkbain, Inventor), 

Trom 100 Onineas. 



PIANOS 



J 



Seven Oetovet, Trichord, Gheck A<Aion, 
Plinth and Consc^tt dtc. 

(Suitable for Export), 

Trom 81 to 180 OninMUk 



MUSIC SEATS 

(JTetal Tube Frames^ OiU toith the beet Gold 
Bronze), 

HanxLoniTiixi Ohalrs, 8l«. 6d. 
Tlano Stools, " Ionic," withont screw, 42«. 
Piano Stools, « Trcpied," with screw, 63*. 

i^ists atilr HBtatDings on SJ^ppUcatfon. 

DEBAIN & CO., 

41, Sathbone Place, Oxford . St., 

LONDON, w. 
J. STUTTAFORD, Bepresentative. 



Y 3 



MAGIO LANTERNS AND DISSOLVING VIEW 

APPARATTia 

Evary descripttaa of Slides for the Magic Lantern kept in 

STOCK, Jncln4ing ITiewn in Great Britain. France, SwitzerUnd, Italy. Egypt, ih« 
Holy Land, America, ^., the Zola War, Homorow Sutjecta, Fiiry Tales, &c 

Lantern Slides 99^ciallj adapted for the Illustration of 

SCifiNriPlO LKOmasS. aOWS Serleg of aeological lUiutratlons: a New 

Series of PbyaiuloKtcal Slides as used by Dr. B. W. Bichabdsoh, FJGLS.; 

Kolarged Photographs of Hicroeoopic Ot|}eots by Dr. M^lODOZ. 



MATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 
TELESCOPES, SPECTROSCOPES, POURiSGOPES, &G. 

Speotaoles to suit all defects of Vision. 



n ADYBBTISBR. 

ESTABLISHED 1680. 

JAMES HOW & 00. 

{Sucataurs to CtEO. KSiaHT A SONS), 

Chehcu m PHiLOSoPHiciL bsTRQim Makers i 

to 9er Xtjestx's Qovemment. 

73, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON 

iLaU of 2, Foiter Lane^ and 5, 8t, Bride StreeO- 

filNOGUUR OPERA, FIELD, & MARINE GLASSES, 

XeteorologlMl Isstziiinenti, Baroneten, IbensoxBeten, Ae. 

mOBOSOOFES USD MIGBOSOOPIO AFFABATUS. 

Hoic*t Stvde9^$ Microscope^ £5 5«. How^$ Microgeopie Lamp. 

PMparaiioM illiMtratiog all branqhet of Mieroseopical Sdaooe. 

Appuattu for ELEOTBIOTTT and UAaiTETISM, OFTIOS, 
HEAT, VLOSAXIOt, HTBBOSTATIOS, F9EITHATI08, fto. 

Chemieal Apparatus^ GlasSj Porcelain, ^c. 

Chemicals of the Greatest Attainable Purity. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS AND MATERIALS. 



Catahgnea on Application. 



▲DYEBTISEB. 



•di 



W. TARN & CO., 

GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS AND 

SILK MERCERS. 



DEPARTMENTS. 



Drawing Boom Furniture. 

Dining Itoom Furniture. 

Bedroom Furniture. 

Bedding. 

Office Furniture. 

Carpets of all DescriptionB. 

Floor Cloths, &c. 

Household Drapery. 

Table liinen, &c. 

Cornices, Poles, Fringes, &c. 

Silks, Velvets, Sso. 



Iffiantles, Shawls, &o. 

Jjace, Ribbons, and Haber- 
dashery. 

Furs, Parasols. 

Hosiery, Gloves. 

Bonnets, Hillinery, &c. 

Xiadies' Outfits and Baby 
liinen. 

Children's Dresses. 

Dress Materials. 

Costumes andDressmaking. 



Ladles' Boots and Shoes. 

FAMILY MOURNING. 

Stocks Large^ Choice, and Well-assorted in 
Prices, Colours, and Qualities. 

CUE SILKS, VELVETS, RIBBONS, and TRIMMINGS are 

carefully porobased, having thongMful attention given to the Matching 
and the Blending of the Colours. Our Extensive Premises, Large 
Stock, and Numerous Staff enable us to carry out Orders to any 
extent with promptness, combined with moderate charges. 

PATTERNS SENT FMEE. 



Country Orders, if Accompanied by a Eemittancey will 

Eeceive Prompt Attention. 



^^■■W^-^M 



■^w •fm w 



A Furniture Catalogue containing 550 Drawings on application. 



NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, 8.E. 



ADTEBTI8EB. 



THOMAS ALDRED, 

Archery lanufactnrer to the Royal Family of England and 
Principal Crowned Heads of Europe, 



SPECIAL TO AMERICAN ARCHERS. 

The HembBTi of Archsy Clnba tn ttae UnHfd SUta in mpKCfa^ tirrtiti to 

r*GturT« the bert go«U tmiy. mnd hu the hononr oT mwljing t}ifi crat bulk or tba 
Hemlxnaribe principal Clabiand Sodetlta ur Qnat BiiMlii.ud ifie OuDinntHa of 
Ibe Fabllc ToiophlUUi Hitcbes In EncUad. 

VHOLSSALB, RETAIL, AND FOR SXPOBTATWH. 

Mauofaotory : 126, Oxford Street, London. 

^MuIOinKt of fTita fTtrfft. 

TTTKKEY, ^ERSIAN, 

ORIENTAL CARPETS, RUG8, MAHINGS, 



CARDINAL & HAEFORD, 

I MI" O H. TK H.S , 

LEVANT CARPET WAREHODSE, 
108 St 109, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 'W.C. 

Price lAele and Etlintatet on application. 



GOOFSB'S 

CANTHARIDINE 
ROSEMARY CREAM. 



Pamade, Btlmalitlng Lotion, and Hal 
ClHDfr I belBg ttimpimtlTalir freg fnn 
OU, It li putlcnlarlf Approrfld of bj 
LwMm, and la uwqiullnl fin- tb 
Wbliken. 

In Bottles, la and 2b. 



RELIABLE 
MARKING INK. 

PBICE In. 

nit mk haifour great adoanlaga : 
1. It does not dnlro; the Linen. 
1. It HUT be oaed Mth 1U17 IdDd of Fm. 
S. The SottiM are aent oat tnU sod ue 

alwaji ready fbr oie. 
1. II la bilt tbe price of utber ""*i"c 



SAMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL 

FOB WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Lower Seymour Sonet Hoiue 

Street, Bianch, 

Portmui Square, I, Dorset Street, 

W. Monehegtai Square. 

Patron «Bii— HER ROTAL KIliUNESa THE DITCHESS OF CAUBKICXiE. 

Prealdent— THIi: RIUKT HON. IHE LOBD LEldO. 

VioB-PretidaoU— 

The Ri^t Hon. The S.u. Ddojm. Sis Ckiu^ ItowLiT, B«t. 

RlRhl Hon. LOBB MiSKitts. So Teob, Chiuub, dC, M.P., Racmicr 

The Ktgtit Hod. Ths Loed SKtBORKE. | of LaDdoa. 

CL&plain— The Rev, Fuhcu J. Hollahd, H.A. 

diKplein, DoiMt Hoius— Bev. Jxma Hdtchoim, H.A. 

Traaaarar— BicBini B, Wadc Esq. | Hon. Sec_J. LrviKosntu Jat, E^. 

HONORARY MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Sla WaLr.M jBBHRa, Bart., E.C.B., M.D. 
OmiulirtV-''*!"'':'™'— •'-""""Biu'B. M.D.( H. Savaoi, M.D., F.R.C S. 

Cmtumnf Sarffrat—T. Sphioeb Wilib, F.R 0.3, 

nytieiami fw In-Patietili-C. H, P. Rorra, M.D. ; W. E. Roasns, M.D. 

Phyiieiant for CkMrtn In-Patitnli—W. B. D^t. M,D,; A. Wins Wiluihs. U.D. 

Sargpmi /or /n-PoKend— 

0.0«i»vni» BiHTooa, H.D., F.B.C.S., Bdlo. i J. Kbowbisi Tbobhtok, M.B., M.C. 

/rAyifcfaiu/jr OHl-Palv%U— 

A. Win WiLLum. K.D. | W.H.Dai. M.D. 

Pek?! Boulton, U.D. I F. U, Chuifhits, H.A., M.B. 

5«r|j«anr .^ Out-FaiUnt$^ 

V. A. UlKEDIra. H.B.. M.C | Aluh H. O. Dobah, F.RCS. 



OBJECTS OP THE HOSPITAL. 

m tlH7 hire )hiDe DomFaRa ind bosplul trettoHat wltboat paUMtT. 



ir MuTl«d Wool 



sorChUdnn. 



ba Hospital and )U Bruch. 1« bafiig (Or Chmrei. 

a 2aV^B2 Women uid ChUdrcn hiia beni In 

- --iw™i - - - 



InifaeOat-d^piruami. BiidS,431 Wi>ititn>diii<tUduIii-Fiti«nu,eriib(m) BS7 
mieapentcd upon foi OvarUii TamoDr, with 422 recoreiie*, unlnlilflZSleaChi. 

AdniHiox Fre*, vithont Lett«' of EaoomMiBiidfttioiL 
BankerN— SIR SAMUtll. SCOrT, Bibt., b Co., l, C»ciidl>ta Sqain. 
CONTRIBOTIONS >re euwHlty lallclled, um nuT be peld <o Mhkb. Bascui & Co., 
M. Lombard Street: Htcan. Cduttb b Co., es, Slrandi Measn. Oi.tk It Co.. 
fl7. Lombard Etnsl ; Mesug. Ranhw&Oo., 1, Pill Mill Eut; Henn. Hatohikd. 
K™""*!"" QEOfiGB 8CUDAM0BE, &iorei<«T. 



ADTEBTISBa 

EFFERVESCING LOZENGES. 

• fur queD^Dg Iblnt wittiant drtnklng. 




. Inn EHerrtBcing Lafea^u. TIM m 
pnpuitioa of li^' ■ -'.^■■■— - 



DTDin Uh wdl-known Bed Gum 

■Chlorste of Fotuh edm- 

LMlogoM lo Girglm In their tMm.'—Laiictt, 

.k '^LrcodstiUMQUbftcoaifi vfirrlniinutelT 

, , ilnlilendwi mnchniors re»dtlj Ukeu 

iip^lbei7«i(iB. In IMtlw, Ii.j br P«t. Ii. Id. PiUntee ud UumfKtaitr — 
W. T. COOPER, ChamiBt, 26, Oxford Straat, London. 

BKOWIK AMD OUKKlll'gi 
Celebrated Gem Gookmg Stove. 

GREAT SAVING OF COAL, 
AND CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 

Ttloau on Appllutioii, 
BROWN AND GREEN'S 

PR/ZE MEDAL KITCHE NERS 

SoSl'To^^Biuwl B London Tiwliow :— 72, K«liopig*U 8t 

THE RENT fiOARANTEE SOCIETY (Liiited) 

Undertakes the Collection of Tithes, Mortgages, 
Interest, and Dividends; Weekly, Monthly, and 
Quarterly Rents ; also the entire Management 
of Property, Re-Letting, Superintending all 
Repairs, and Paying all Outgoings. 

Offices :—66, CANNON STREET, E.G. 

BARCLAY & SON, 

138, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

To Eer MajeOy a»d B.B.E. tlu Prinee of WaUt. . 
DTTFIiEX IiAHPa. 
UODISSATOB IiAMFB. 

KEADrWa LAMPS. 

MICBOSCOF£ LAMPa 

B£ST COIiZA OIL. 

Illusti'ated Catalogues Post Free. 



ADYERTieSB. ziii 



Nortli BriM and MercantUe Insurancfi Company, 

LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 

ESTABLISHED 1809. 
Inoorporated by Soyal Charter and Special Aoti of FarliameiLt. 

ST7BSCBIBED CAPITAL .. £2,989,885 STERLING. 
FIBE RESERVE FUND .. .. £1,099,042. 



Head Offices 



61 Threadneedle Street, London. 
West End Office — 8 Waterloo 

Place, S.W. 
64 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Chairman — JoHK White Catkr, Esq. 



Richard Baring, Esq. 
Richard Brandt, Esq. 
Alex. H. Campbell, Esq, 
Edward Cohen, Esq. 
P. DiJ PB]g Grenfell, Esq. 
QlTINTIN HoQO, Esq. 

Hon. Hugh McCulloch. 



Charles W. Mills, Esq. 
Junius S. Morgan, Esq. 
George Garden Niool, Esq. 
John Sanderson, Esq. 
Baron John H. W. Schr6der. 
George Young, Esq. 



Manager of Fire Department — 

G. H. Burnett. 

Foreign Sufh-Manager — P. Winsob. 



Manager of Life Department — 

Henrt Cockburn. 

Secretary — F. W. Lanoe. 



General Manager — David Smith, F.R.S.E. 

WiniUt^ ^toteii ^iramrjb* 

Central Opfice,' 64 William Street, New York. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK.i 
Chairman— Soxjov Humphrsts, Esq., Merchant 



C. H. Dabvet, Esq., Merchant. 

David Dows^Esq.. Merchant. 

SiMKOif B. CuiTTSM>EN, Esq., Merchant 

Managert—C. E. Writb, and Samitbl P. BLAonsv. 
Bankers— Messrs. Dkkzbl Moboan & Co. iSMict^or<— Lobd, Dat, k Lobd. 



K P. Fabbbt, Esq., Merchant 
T. BoosBVELi, Esq., Merchant 
Ezba WnrrE, E q. 



This Compant insures against Fire nearly every description of Property 
in all parts of the world, at the lowest rates of Premium corresponding to 
the risk. 

Insurances effected for Seven Years by prepayment are charged for Six 
only. 

Losses settled with promptitude and liberality at the Branches and 
Principal Agencies. 

As an instance of the standing of the Company, it may be mentioned 
that during the last decade of years (1866 to 1877) the Fire Premiums, 
after deducting re-insurances, amounted to £7,145,137, while losses to 
the extent of £4,350,523 were indemnified. 



ASTBBTffiBS. 



ST. MARYLEBONE FEMALE PROTECTION SOCIETY, 



157-9, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 



HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Treoanrer. 

JOHK DEACON, Esq., 20, BiTchin U»e, E.C. 

Sub-TreBsurer. 

RICHARD B. WADE. Esq., 13, Seymour Street, Portm«n Square, W. 

HonoraiT Pliyaiolatt. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. CHAMPNEyS, MX. 11, Wjndham Ptace, Bryansti 

Sqaue, W. 

Seeretsuy. 

GEORGE SCUDAMOKE, 157, Marjlebone Road, N.W, 

Matron.— Mrs. H. ALSOP. 



Sm SiBCEL Scott, Bart., b Co., 1, Cayendish Square, W. ; Messrs. 
WiLUAMB, Deacok, & Co,, 20, BirchiL Lane, E.C. ; The KiTIoaAL 
Provincial IJahk of England, Blshopsgate Street, E.C-t and the 
St. MaryleboDe Branch, 53, Baker Stnet, W. 

Thd) Sdciett. rouDAM In 1338, seeks Id reclaim Yonag Women ItDin >Ii parU of Uia 
ConniT7. wbo biTe, by one faite atep. ftllen ftom tbe pttb of virtue. They ace cued 
Iw In their tmable 1( eipeeiiog to beume moUierH ; and, after aniuble iralniiig. are 
placrd In Hrvlce. wbeie needful help li alien Ifaem In iDDpiirUnE tbeir Insula, leat, 
tbroDgb want, th»y slioald faU igalD Into sin. TbU la llir moK neceaai; from the 



SubecriptiODS and Donations are eameetly solicited. 

dieq'.es thuold be ■' crosaed" Heana. Sir S. Sctm, Bart., a Co. Posl^fflcc OHIrr 
wyablf <o GsoauB SctrDAkOaa, at Ob Weitein Branch DtuilGt Poal-Once, Van Slnel 
Jifotd Suecl, W. 
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ADVERTISEB. xv 



AEMT SORIPTUEE BEADEES AND SOLDIEES' 

FEIEND SOOIETT, 

4, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 
Pretufont— General Sib A. J. LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 

The Friends of the Soldier are earnestly appealed to for funds for the oontinned 
support of the Society. EightyHseven Scripture Readers are now actively employed in 
the Army at home and abroad. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, Vbsht Weston Holt. 
Vjoq.t 17, Whlteball-place ; at the Bankers, National Provincial Bank of England, 
212, Piccadilly; by the Secretary. Mr. W. A. Blake; or by the Hon. Secretary, 
Colonel J. W. F. Sakdwith, 4, Trafalgar-square, Charing Cross, W.C. 

CITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 

35, FINSBURY SQUARE, E.G. — INSTITUTED 1807. 

Patron— H.B.H. THE FBINCE OF WAI1B8, K.Q. 

lV««Miir«— JOHN NOKBURY, EsQ. 
Banken—lbgBai. itOSANQDET, SALT, ft Co.. 78, Lobdaxd STBBrr. 



The OsnoT or this Ohabttt is to relieve poor Ruptured Pereons. reoommen<1ed by Ooremora, by 
fiiruJshJag Tnuses for eveiy kind of Rnptara, and Hnndafes and neoeKary InstramantB for all cases 
of Prolapras, and by pdrforminf every neoeesarv Operation, 

During the past year instniments were supplied to 8&19 patients. Total aomber «f Patienti since 
the establishment of the Society, 860,442. 

Additionai. FuitSB are e^reatly needed to meet the incieasio^ demands on the Charity. 

An Annual Sdbsoxiption or One Quxneji entitles to Four Letters of Beoommendation. 

A LxwK bUBSOBipnoH OF Vivx OoiNXAS entitles to Two Letters annually, and Tax Qonrxis Four 
Letfors. 

Donations, Sitbscbiptions. and Bequbsts are earnestly solicited, and will be grateftilly iraplved by 
the Rankeis, Messra BoeANQUKT, Salt, A Co., 78, Lombard Street ; or by the Secretary, at the offices of 
the Society. • JOHN WHITTINGTON. Secrrfary. 

PROVIDENCE (ROW) NIGHT REFUGE AND 
HOME FOR THE DESERVING POOR, 

CBTSPIN STBGET, E. - ESTABLISHED 1860. 

Since the commenoement 492,220 oigbt's Lodginf^s, with suppers and breakfasts, 
have been given to the homeless from every localitj. In the Home women of a 
better class are housed, and provided with work till employment is obtained. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited, and will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the I'rettsurer, Mr. Deputy Young, 35, KIur Street, Cheapside, T ondon, EC. ; the Hon. 
Secretary, Wm. Fkakcis Jonks, Euq.. 21, Citv Road, E.(J. ; and the Very Rev. Daniel 
Cakon Gilbebt, D.D., 22, l^'insbury Circus, E.C. 

Donations may also be paid to the acooant of the Providence (Row) Night Refuge, 
at the London Joint Stock Bank, Princes Street, City, or any of its Branches. 

KINDERGARTEN EMPORIUM AND DEPOT 

FOR ALL KINDS OF 

Edncational ajid Amusing Toys, Games, Models, &g. 

Also for the Sale of Work made by Ladies in ' 

reduced circumatances. 



MISS FEOST, 

5 7, BERNER8 STREET, W. 



ADTF^TISEB. 



BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, 

£50, £60, and £100. 



1 



L AYETT E S, 

£20 and £40. 



Pnoe list of Wedding it Didian Outfits As Bab; Lmen, poBt-&ee< 

CHE«IIK8 CKOS8ED lONIMN ANB WE8T11IN8TEK BANK, 
BT. JAMES'S BOEAKE. 



Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, 

ttaite' S^urCIttei, Corset enb 39a&; Hinn ^amxhauia, 

37, PICCADILLY, 

Opposite St. James's Chnrchj Londtm. 



SWIFT AND SON, 

PRACTICAL OPTICIANS. 

Seven Gold Medals awarded (International). 



BinOOUUR FIELD AUD MARINE GLASSES, 
PORTABLE TELESCOPES, & 



Jnea 
and 
BritB 
and 



op«s 

bOTS 

!18a 



CATALOGUE FOR STAMP. 



UNIVERSITY STREET, LONDON, W.C, 



"ODRBOYS"CLOTHINeCOPANY, 

26, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 

LONDON, E.O. 



THIS COMPANY, being Manufacturers exqiusivety of 
BOYS' CIiOTHXNO, and having hitherto supplied the 
Trade and Co-operative. Societies, is determined to deal 
with the Public direct, and sell the same Goods at the 

SAME PRICES AS HITHERTO PAID BYTHETRADE. 

There being no house in London entirely devoted to 
Boys' requirements, the Company has decided to add to 
the Clothing Department 

AU kinds of Articles required by Boys, 

Which win be sold at the very t-pwest Possible Prices. 



The following will alwaya Ipe kept in Stools :-^ 

Boys' ClotMng of eiery description, 

Shirts, Collars, Ties, Undercfothing, Stockings, Hats, Caps^ 
Boots, Shoes, Travelling Bags, Jewellery, Cutlery, Toys/ 
Stationery, School Requisites, Games, &c., &c. 

Boys' Stiits from 3s* 6d. upwards. 
Boys' Ulsters from 4s. lid. upwards. 



All Parents should Clothe their Boys at 

"OnRBOTS"CLOTHnGCOIPillT, 

26, HOLBORN VIADUGT, 

LONDON, E;C. 



BENRT HEATH, Hat Uamitactarer, 
393 f citv «na ort Oxford St^ 
London, W. 

gAmericanFeltHats 

IN SMALL NEAT SHAPES. 

A% fine as Clotli and longh iis Leatheri Weight 

under 3 ai. 

Prices 8/6, 10/6, && 

Farvxirdid by fostfrtt. 



Panama Straw Hats 



Soft 
Folding _ 

Prices 8/6, 10/6, 16/-, 21/-; 30/-, 50/- 

ftc. 

Thesp most luxurions Hals for Summer wear, 

can be sent free liy post. 

The IdTRit Stock in itae klngdam of Beat 

FeltHats Bdaptcd for Couctiy weu (Hats for 

Comfort). 

PhtJUieraph pattern sheet of shapes, with 
, msttuctiouEtbrself-mcasurementonappJLcalion 



The " LAPLANDER/' in Seal, AstnchKi, 

apd *ari(ms rough Ftirs, 15/-, ai/-, 25^. 
8«ut{reeby poit. Send tips meaaurement round lie«d", 

Faikioa Plata on applnatiou byfBSt. 

ILEATBEE HAT CASES 
To lurid one, two, 01 three 

^'t::t^^^^.!^j^^ pric6. 12/8, \%h. 2XH 

HENRT HEATH, m Manufacturer. 
393 fcitv at^d of l Oxford Street, London, W- 

BMabllBh«d 57 Years. <OVBR-ACAtNST NEWMAN STREETJ 
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